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PEEEACE. 



In phepahikg this wobk,' t IiaV6 aimed at carrying o 
a design suggested to me by'tii'l-Iate Mr. Poulett 
Scrope, the accriiajilishEQeiit of whicii' bas been i 
fortunately delated, longer than I conic' ^lave wish* 
by many pressing duties. ' """ 

Mr. Scrone's well-known works, entitled 'Volcanoea 
and *The Geology ■and Extinct Volcaabei of Centra 
France ' — whicK p/'ssed through several'feditions in thig 
country, and havc">»2en tracnlat^ into the principt 
European languages-^embody the* results of muclt 
careful observation and acute reaaoning upon the 
questions which the author made the study of his life* 
In the first'df Chess works 'the' phenomena of volcanic 
activity are' described, and i£a causes discussed; in the 
second it is sho^ thtft-innl^h insight concerning thesd 
problems may be-'obtdSaed By a study of the ruined andt 
denuded relics' df the" volc'ariofes of former geological 
periods. The appearance of these workB, in the yeart 



1825 and 1827 respectively, did much to prepare t 
minds of the earlier cultivatorg of science for the 
reception of those doctrines of geological uniforiuity _ 
and continuity, which were shortly afterwards so abljM 
advocated by Lyell in his ' Principles of Geology.' ^ 

Since the date of the appearance of the last editions 
of Scrope'a works, inquiry and speculation concerning 
the nature and origin of volcanoes have been alike 
active, and many of tb.& prsbleips which were discussed 
by him, now pre^enS theaiBelves under aspects entirely 
new and diffrirfeiit- &0Ei-th6se Jli.'jiHieh ,he was accus- 
tomed to regard- them. No one was.pVsr more ready 
to welcome" original views or to subiQit'to having long- 
cherished, principles exposed to the ordeal of free 
criticism than-jvas Scropej and few^inen retained to 
80 advanced' aa" age the powe^-ttf, SKhjecting novel 
theories to fh&""tfegt.-of ^^ "rigorbuir. and logical com- 
parison with ascertaioed fects. 

But this eminent geologist was not content with 
the devotion of his own time and energies to the 
advancement of his -fayo'-irite sciraica) for.^as increas- 
ing age and growing iiifiiinities rendered^ travel and 
personal research impossible, ha-found a. new source of 
pleasure in seeking ou:,t -the younger workers in those 
fields of inquiry which he' had s5 long and successfully 
cultivated, and in furthering their efforts by his judidoTiB 
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advice and kindly aid. Among the chosen dieciples of 
this disfinguished man, who will ever be regarded f 
one of the chief pioneers of geological thought, I had 
Ibe good fortune to be numbered, and wbcn he com- 
mitted to me the task of preparing a popular eiposi- 
tion of the present condition of our knowledge on 
volcanoes, I felt that I had been greatly honoured. 

In order to keep the work within the prescribed 
limits, and to avoid unnecessary repetitions, I have 
confined myself to the examination of such selected 
examples of volcanoes as could be shown to be really 
typical of all the various clasaea which exist upon the 
globe ; and I have endeavoured from the study of these 
to deduce those general laws which appear to govern 
volcanic action. But it has, at tbe eame time, been 
my aim to approach the question from a somewhat 
new standpoint, and to give an account of those in- 
vestigations which have in recent times thrown so 
much fresh light upon the whole problem. In this 
way I have been led to dwell at some length upon 
subjects which might not at first sight appear to be 
germane to the question under discussion j — such as 
the characters of lavas revealed to ue by microscopic 
examination ; the nature and movements of the liquids 
eudosed in the crystals of igneous rocks ; the relations 
of minerals occurring in some volcanic products to 
those found in meteorites; the nature and origin of 
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the remarluibla iron-masses found at Ovifak in Green- 
land; and the indications which have been discovered 
of analogies between the composition and dynamics of 
our earth and those of other members of the family of 
worlds to which it belongs. While not evading the 
discussion of theoretical questions, I have endeavoured 
to keep such discussions in strict subordination to that 
presentation of the results attained by observation and 
experiment, which constitutes the principal object of 
the work. 

The woodcuts which illustrate the volume are in 
some cases prepared from photographs, and I am in- 
debted to Mr. Cooper for the skill with which he has 
carried out my wishes concerning their reproduction. 
Others among the engravings are copies of aketchea 
which I made in Italy, Hungary, Bohemia, and other 
volcanic diatricts." The whole of the wood-blocks em- 
ployed by Mr. Poulett Scrope in his work on Volcanoes 
were placed at my disposal before his death, and such 
of them as were useful for my purpose I have freely 
employed. To Captain S. P. Oliver, E.A., I am obliged 
for a beautiful drawing made in the Island of Bourbon, 
and to Mr. Norman Lockyer and his publishera, Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., for the use of several wood-blocka 
illustrating sun-spota and solar prominences. 

J. W. J. 
LOBBOB; Way 1881. 
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VOLCANOES. 

CHAPTER I.; , ■ ■ . 

INTRODCCTOIty : ftA'CljRE OF THE ratfltilaV,- 

JFHat is a volcano?' This is a fumiliar' questiofli^ 
often arldressed tc us in omr youth, which 'Qat^^'^™' 1 
of Universal Knowledge," and similar school manuals, I 
have taught us to reglj to in some such terms i 
the following: 'A ¥olcanr.,i3 a burning incu.'taln, from I 
the summit of which issue smoke and flames,' Such i 
a statement as this, it is probable, 8oe8 not onfairlj j 
represent the ideas which are, even at the present day, 
popolarly entertained upon the subject. 

But in this, as in so many other eases, our firatj 
step towards the acquirement of scientific or < 
knowledge, must be the unleaming of what we bav0'l 
before been led to regard as true. The description^ 
which we have quoted is not merely incomplete and I 
ijiadeqnate as a whole, but each individual proposition I 
of which it is made up is grossly inacctuate, and, what J 




is worse, perversely misleading. Id the first place, thej 
action which takes place at volcanoes is not ' burning/', 
or combustion, and beare, indeed, no relation whatever' 
to that well-known process. Nor are volcanoes nece»- ■ 
Barily 'mountains' at all; essentially, they are just, 
the reverse— namely, holes in the earth's crust, or outer^ 
portion, by means of which a communication is kept 
up between the surface and the interior of our globe.^ 
When mountains do exist at centres of volcanic ac-fl 
tivity, theyarersigfply the -heaps of materials thrown] 
out of tJref&i^teS^-atid mijsi-^her^fore be regarded noti 
aa the-caliBea. hut as the'cdnrfcqu'ences of the volcanio-j 
actitttf-'-^T^either does this acW(>n' _alway5 take place at' 
the-* summits' of volcanic mountains, when such exiat^i 
for .eruptions occur quite as frequently on their sides' 
or at their-base. That, too, whij^^.ptjpular fancy regards] 
as 'sin&k^'-ia jeallycondenain|r^feain or watery vapour».' 
and the -^iigposed raging ^ ^nica ' are nothing m<no-i 
than the 'gloWipg' light of admass of molten materidll 
reflected from these vapour clouds. j 

It is not difficult to understand how these ^sa 
notions on the subject of volcanic action have come t*j 
be so generally prevalent. In the earlier stages of it».l 
development, the human mind is much more con* I 
genially employed in drinking in that which is marvel-^ 
lous than in searching for that which is true. It must^ 
be admitted, too, that the grand and striking pheno- 
mena displayed by volcanoes are especially calculated 
to inspire terror and to ejccite superstitioD. and such 
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IDEAS OF THE ASCIESTS. 

feeUogs must operate in preventing those close uid 
accurate observatiouB which alone can form the ba.<ui( 
of scientific reasoning. 

The ancients were acquainted otdy with the four a 
five active volcaaoes in the Mediterranean area ; t 
term ' volcano ' being the name of one of these (Vo] 
canoj or Volcano, in the Lipari Islands), which 1 
come to be applied to all similar phenomena. It ii 
only in eomparativelj modem timea that it has become 
a known fact that many hundreds of volcanoes exist 
upon the globe, and are scattered over almost every 
part of its sorface. Classical mythology appropriatec 
Vuloano as the forge of Hepbtestus, and his Bomai 
representative Vulcan, while Etna was legarded i 
formed by the mountains under which the vengeful 
deity had buried the rebellious Typhon; it may be 
imagined, therefore, that any endeavour to more 
closely investigate the phenomena displayed at these 
localities woidd be regarded, not simply as an aot of 
temerity, but as one of actual impiety. In mediteval 
times similar feelings would operate with not less 
force in the same direction, for the popular belief 
identified the subterranean fires with a place of ever- 
lasting torment ; Vulcano was regarded as the place of 
punishment of the Arian Emperor Theodosius, while 
Etna was assigned to poor Anne Boleyn, the perverter 
of failh in the person of its stoutest defender. That 
ti feelings of superstitious terror in connection v 
isanoes are, even at the present day, far from beio^ 
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extinct, wUl be attested by every traveller who, in 

carrying on investigations about volcanic centrcB, has 
had to avail himself of the assistance of guides and 
attendaote from among the common people. 

Among the great writers of antiquity we find 
several who had bo far emancipated their minds from 
the popular superstitions as to be able to enunciate 
JQst and rational views upon the subject of volcanoes. 
Until quite recent times, however, their teaching was 
quite forgotten or neglected, and the modem science 
of Vulcanology may be said to have entirely grown up 
within the last one hundred years. 

The great pioneer in this important branch of re- 
search was the illastrious Italian naturalist Spallanzani, 
who, in the year 1788, visited the several volcanoes of 
his native land, and published an account of the nu- 
merous valuable and original observations which he had 
made upon them. About the same time the French 
geologist Dolomieu showed how much light might be 
thrown on the nature of volcanic action by a study of 
the various materials which are ejected from volcanic 
vents ; while our own countryman. Sir William Hamil- 
ton, was engaged in a systematic study of the changes 
in form of volcanic mountains, and of the causes 
which determine their growth. At a somewhat later 
date the three German naturaliHts, Von Buch, Hum- 
boldt, and Abich, greatly extended our knowledge of 
volcanoes by their travels in different portions of the 
globe. 
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The first attempt, however, to &ame a satisfactory 
theory of volcanic action, and to ehow the part which 
Tolcanoes have played in the past history of our glube, 

together with their place in its present economy, was 
made in 1825, by Poiilett Scrope, whose great work, 
Considerations on Volcanoes,' may be regarded as the 
earliest systematic treatise on Vulcaoology. Since the 
publication of this work, many new lines of inquiry 
have been opened up in connection with the subject, 
and fresh methods of research have been devised and 
applied to it. More exact observations of tmvellera 
over wider areas have greatly multiplied the iacts 
upon which we may reason and speculiite, and many 
erroneous hypotheses which had grown up in connee- 
tioD with the subject have been removed by patient 
and critical inquiry. 

We propose iu the following pages to give an out- 
line of the present state of knowledge upon the subject, 
and to indicate the bearings of those conclusions which 
have already been arrived at, upon the great questions 
of the history of our globe and the relations which 
it bears to the other portions of the universe. In 
attempting this task we cannot do better than take 
up the several lines of inquiry in the order in 'fhich 
they have been seized upon and worked out by the 
original investigators ; for never, perhaps, is the de- 
velopment of thought in the individual mind so natural 
in its methods, and so permanent in its effects, as when 
it obeys those laws which determined its growth in the 
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collective mind of the race. In onr minds, as in our 
bodies, development in the individual is an epitome, 
or microcosmic reproduction, of evolution in the 
species. 



THE BATUEE OF VOLOAMIC ACnON. 

The cloae investigation of what goes on within a 
volcanic vent may appear at first eight to be a task 
beset with so many difficulties and dangers that ve 
may be tempted to abandon it as altogether hopeless. 
At the first recorded eruption of Vesuvius the elder 
Pliny lost his life in an attempt to approach the 
roonntain and examine the action which was taking 
place there ; and during the last great outburst of the 
same volcano a band of Neapolitan students, whose 
curiosity was greater than their prudence, shared the 
Boaie fate. 

But in both these cases the inquirers paid the 
penalty of having adopted a wrong method. If we 
wish to examine the mode of working of a compli- 
cated steam-engine, it will be of little avail for ua to 
watch the machinery when the full blast of steam is 
turned on, and the rapid movements of levers, pinions, 
and slides baffle all attempts to follow them, and render 
hopeless every effort to trace their connection with 
one another. But if some friendly hand turn off the 
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greater part of the steam-supplj, then, as the i 
move slowly backwards and forwards, as the whei 
make their measured revolutions, and the i 
seen gradually opening and shutting, we may have a 
opportunity of determining the relations of the bi 
parts of the machine to one another, and of orrivloj 
at just conclusions concerning the plan on which it ij 
constructed. Nor can we doubt that the parts of tfaf 
machine bear the same relation to one another, t 
that their movements take place in precisely the si 
order, when the supply of steam is large as w hen it li 
small. 

Now, as we shall show in the sequel, a volcano is ^ 
kind of great natural steam-engine, and our best methtW 
of investigating its action is to watch it when a part a 
the steam-supply is cut off. It is true that we t 
at will control the source of supply of steam to | 
volcano, as we can in a steam-engine, but as t 
volcanoes have usually only a small steam-supply, i 
nearly all volcanoes vary greatly in the intensity i 
their action at different periods, we can, by a carel 
selection of the object or the time of our study, j 
all those advantages which would be obtained by reg 
lating its action for ourselves. 

Spallanzani appears t« have been the lirst to j 
ceive the important fact, that the nature of volci 
action remains the same, however its intensity ] 
vary. Taking advantage of the circumstance 
there exists in the Mediterrj:nean Sea a volcano- 
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Stromboli — which for at !ea§t 2,000 years has 1 
a constant and regular, but not in a violent or c 
gerous, state of activity, he visited the spot, and t 
the series of careful observations which laid the f 
dation of our knowledge of the 'physiology of y 
*iaiioes.' Since the time of Spallanzani, many otber^ 
investigators have visited the crater of Stromboli, and J 
they have been able to confirm and extend the ob- 
servations of the great Italian naturalist, as to the 
character of the action which is constantly taking plac 
within it. We cannot better illustrate the nature of ■ 
volcanic action than by describing what has been wit>«fl 
Dessed by numerous observers within the crater > 
Stromboli, where it is possible to watch the series of 
operations going on by the hour together, and to do so 
without having our judgment warped either by an 
excited imagination or the sense of danger. 

In the sketch, fig. 1, which was made on Api 
20, 1874, I have shown the appearance which thivl 
interesting volcano usually presents, when viewed fromfl 
a distance. The island is of rudely circular outline,* 
and conical form, and rises to the height of 3,090 feet 
above the level of the Mediterranean. From a point 
on the side of the mountain, masses of vapour are 
seen to issue, and these unite to form a cloud o 
inountain, the outline of this vapour-cloud varyinj 
continually according to the hygrometrie state of t 
atmosphere, and the direction and force of the i 
At the time when this sketch was made, the va] 
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cloud was spread io a great horizoDtal stratum c 
shadowing the whole island, but it was clearly s 
be made up of a number of globular masses, each J 
which, as we shall hereafter see, is tiie product otM 

distinct outburst of the volcanic forces. 

Viewed at night-tune, Stromboli presents a : 
more striking and singular spectacle. The mouuti 
owing to its great elevation, is visible over an i 
having a radius of more than 100 miles. 
watched from the deck of a vessel anywhere witi 
this area, a glow of red light is seen to make its ! 
pearance from time to time above the summit of t 
mountain ; this glow of light may be observed I 
increase gradually in iutensity, and then as gradually 
to die away. After a short interval the same appear- 
ances are repeated, and this goes on till the increasing 
light of the dawn causes the phenomenon to be no 
longer visible. The resemblance presented by Strom- 
boli to a ' flashing light ' on a most gigantic scale is 
very striking, and the mountain has long been known 
as ' the lighthouse of the Mediterranean.' 

It must be pointed out, however, that in two very 
important particulars the appearances presented by 
Stromboli differ markedly from those rhythmical gleams 
exhibited by the ' flashing-lights ' of our coasts. In 
the first place, the intervals between successive flashes 
■ are very unequal, varying from less than one minute 
> twenty minutes, or even more ; and in the second 

X, the duration and intensity of the red glow above 
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the mountain are subject to like variaf ion, being somo- 
tinies a momentary scarcely visible gleam, and at otbers 
a vivid burst of light which illuminates the sky to a 
considerable distance round 

Let us now draw neir and eiamme this wonderfnl 
phenomenon of a mountam which seemingly ever 




burns with fire, and yet is not consumed. Tiie general 
form of the Island of Stromboli will be gathered from 
an inspection of the plan, fig. 2, which is copied from 
a map published by the Italian Government. When 
we land upon the island, we find that it is entirely 
built up of such materials as we know to he ejected J 
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from volcanoes; indeed, it resembles on a. gigaof 

scale the anrroundings of an iron furnace, with i 

heaps of cinders and masses of slag. The irregnlai 

in the form of the island is at once seen to be due % 

the action of the wind, the rain, and the waves of t 

L '•urrounding sea, which have removed the loose, ( 

^ilery materials at some points, and left the hard, i 

I'massea standing up prominently at others. 

This great heap of cindery and slaggy mate 
I rises, as we have said, to a height of more than 3,0 
feet above the sea-level, but even this measuremenfei 
does not give a just idea of its vast bulk. Soundings 
in the sea surrounding the island show that the 
bottom gradually shelves around the shores to the 
depth of nearly 600 fathoms, so that Stromboli is a 
great conical mass of cinders and slaggy materials, 
having a height of over 6,000 feet, and a base whose 
diameter exceeds four miles. 

The general form and proportions of this mass will 
be better understood by an examination of the section, 
fig. 3, which is also constructed from the materials 
furnished by Ihe map of the island issued by the 
Italian Government. The same section, and the map, 
fig. 2, will serve to make clear the position and re- 
lations of the point on the mountain at which the 
volcanic activity takes place. At a spot on the north- 
west slope of the mountain, about 1,000 feet below its 
summit, and 2,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
there exists a circular depression, the present active 
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'mfer' of the volcano; and leading down from this 
to (Jie sea there is a fliit slope making an angle of 
sbont 33" with the hon'zon, and known as the ' Sci- 

tra.' The Sciarra is bounded by steep cliffs, aa shown 

intJie sketch fig. 1, and the plan fig. 2. 

If we climb up to this Bcene of volcanic activity, 

TO shall be able to watch narrowly the operations 

which are going on there. On the morning of the 




24th of April, 1874, I paid a visit to this interesting 
Bpot in order to get a near view of what waa taking 
place. On reaching a point upon the side of the 
Sciarra, from which the crater was in full view before 
me, I witnessed, and made a sketch of, an outburst 
which then took place, and this sketch has been re- 
produced in fig. 4. Before the outburst, numerous 
light curling wreaths of vapour were seen ascending 
from fissures on the sides and bottom of the crater. 
Suddenly, and without the slightest warning, a sound 
was heard like that produced when a locomotive blows 
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off its steam at a railway-atation ; a great volume ij 
watery vapour was at the same time thrown violenti 
intfl the atmosphere, and with it there were hurl^ 
upwards a number of dark fragments, which rose ( 
the height of 400 or 500 feet above the crater, 
scribing curves in their course, and then falling 
back upon the mountain. Most of theae fragments 




tumbled into the crater with a loud, rattling noise, but 
some of them fell ontsitle the crater, and a few rolled 
down the steep slope of the Seiarra into the sea. 
Some of theae fulling fragments were found to be 
still hot and glowing, and in a semi-molten condition, 
80 that they readily received the impression of a coin 
thrust into them. 

But on the upper side of the crater, at the iwint 
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marked b, on the section Hg. 3, there exists a spot from 
which we can look down upon the bottom of the crater, 
and view the operations taking place there. This is 
the place where Spallanzani and other later inveBtigatAr* 
have carried on their obBervations, and, when the wind 
is blowing from the spectator towarda the crater, he 
may ait for hours watching the wonderful scene dis- 
played before him. The black alaggy bottom of the 
crater is seen to be traversed by many fissures or 
cracks, from most of which curling jets of vapour issue 
qnietly, and gradually mingle with and disappear in 
the atmosphere. But besides these smaller cracks at 
the bottom of the crater, several larger openings are 
seen, which vary in number and position at different 
periods; sometimes ouly one of these apertures is 
visible, at others as many as six or eeveu, and tha 
phenomena presented at these larger apertures are 
especially worthy of careful investigation. 

These larger apertures, if we study the nature of . 
the action taking place at them, may be divided into 



eqiitted with loud, snorting puffs, like those produced by 
a locomotive-engine, but far less regular and rhythmical 
in their succession. In the second class of apertures 
masses of molten material are seen welling out, and, if 
the position of the aperture be favourable, flowing out- 
aid© the crater; from this liquid molten mass steam 
is seen to escape, sometimes in considerable quantities. 
The openings of the third class present still more j 
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interesting sppearances. Within the walls of th« 
aperture a viscid or semi-liquid substance is seen slowly 
heaving up and down. As we watch the seething mass 
the agitation within it is observed to increase gradually, 
and at last a gigantic bubble is formed which violently 
bursts, when a great rush of steam takes place, carry- 
ing fragments of the scum-like surface of the liquid 
high into the atmosphere. 

If we visit the crater by night, the appearances 
presented are found to be still more striking and 
suggestive. The smaller cracks and larger openings 
glow with a ruddy light. The liquid matter ia seen to 
be red- or even white-hot, while the scum or crust which 
forma upon it ia of a dull red colour. Every time a 
bubble bursts and the crust is broken up by the escape 
of steam, a fresh, glowing surface of the incandescent 
material is exposed. If at these moments we look up 
at the vapour-cloud covering the mountain, we shall at 
once understand the cause of the singular appearances 
presented by Stromboli when viewed from a distance 
at night, for the great masses of vapour are seen to be ^ 
lit up with a vivid, ruddy glow, like that produced when 
an engine-driver opens the door of the furnace and 
illuminates the stream of vapour issuing from the 
funnel of his locomotive. 

Let us now endeavour to analyse the phenomena so 
\admirablj displayed before us in the crater of Stromboli. 
"Phe three essential conditions on which the production 
of these phenomena seems to depend are the following: 
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first, the existence of certain apertures or cracks com- 
municating between the interior and the surface of the 
earth; secondly, the presence of matter in a highly 
heated condition beneath the surface; and thirdly, the 
eiistence of great quantities of water imprisoned in the 
subterranean regions— which water, escaping as steam, 
gives rise to all those active phenomena we have been 
describing. 

We have said, at the outset, that there exists no 
analogy whatever between the action which takes place 
in volcanoes and the operation of burning or combustion. 
Occasionally, it is true, certain inflammable substances 
are formed by the action going on within the volcano, 
and these inflammable substances, taking fire, produce 
real flames. Such flames are, however, in almost all 
cases only feebly luminous, and do not give rise to any 
conspicuous appearances. What is usually taken for 
flame during volcanic eruptions is simply, as we have 
already pointed out, the glowing red-hot surface of a 
laasa of molten rock, reflected from a vapour-cloud 
► hanging over it. The red glow observed over a volcano 
in eruption is indeed precisely similar in its nature and 
origin to that which is seen above London during a 
night of heavy fog, and which is produced by the re- 
flection of the gas-lights of the city from the innumer- 
able^*p.rticles of water-vapour diffused through the 
atmosphere. Fires, of course, occur when the molten 
and incandescent materials poured out from a volcano 
come in contact with inflammable substances, such » 
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forests and bouses, but in these cases the combi 

is quite a aeoondary phenomenoD. 

There is another popular delusion concerning v 

canic action, Trhicb it may be necessary to refer to and 
to eombat. From the well-known fact that sulphur or 
brimstone ia found abundantly in volcauie regions, the 
I popular belief baa ariaeu that this highly inflammable 
I Bubatance bas aomething to do with the production of 
» tilt' eruptiona of volcanoes. In sthool-books which were, 
W until comparatively recent years, in constant use in this 
I. country, tbe statement may be found that by burying 
Bcertain quantitiea of sulphur, iron-pyrites, and charcoal 
I is a hole in the ground, we may form a miniature 
!■ Tolcano, and produce all the essential phenomena of a 
I'Tolcanic eruption. No greater mistake could possibly 
I be made. The chemical reactions which take place 
L when sulphur and other aubstancea are made to act 
I upon each other differ entirely from the phenomena 
mei volcanic action. The sulphur which is found in 
Kyolcanic regions is the result and not the cause of 
■Tolcanic action. Among tbe moat common substances 
■ianiitted from volcanic vents along with tbe steam are 
vtbe two gaaea, sulphurous acid and sulphuretted by- 
Idrogen. When theae two gaaes come into contact 
■ Witb one another, chemical action takes place, and the 
I dements contained in tbem— oxygen, hydrog q^ and 
snlpbur — are free to group themaelvea togetbeMi an 
entirely new fashion ; the consequence of tbia is that 
water and sulphnric acid (oil of vitriol) are formed, and 
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a certain qTiantity of sulphur is set free. The water 
escapes into the atmosphere, the sulphuric acid com- 
bines irith lime, iron, or other subatancea contained in 
the surrounding rocks, and the anlphur builds up crys- 
tals in any cavities whicli may happen to exist in these 
rocks. 

If, however, careful and exact observations, like 
those carried on at Stromboli, compel us to reject the 
popular notions concerning the supposed resemblance 
between volcanic action and the comhustion of sulphur 
or other substances, they nevert.heleas suggest analo- 
gies with certain other simple and well-known opera- 
tions. And in pursuing these analogies, we are led to 
the recognition of some admirable iliustrations both 
of the attendant phenomena and of the true cause of 
volcanic outbursts, 

No one can look down on the mass of seethiug 
material in violent agitation within the fissures at the 
bottom of the crater of Stromboli, without being forcibly 
reminded of the appearances presented by liquids in 
a state of boiling or ebullition. The glowing material 
seems to be agitated by two kinds of movements, the 
one whirling or rotatory, the other vertical or up-and- 
down in its direction. The fluid mass in this way 
appears to be gradually impelled upwards, till it ap- 
proa^^w the Upa of the aperture, when vast bubbles 
are (^med upon its surface, and to the sudden burst- 
bg of these the phenomena of the eruption are due. 

Now if we take a tall narrow vessel and fill it with 
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porridge or aome similar substance of imperfect fluidity 

we shall be able, by placing it over a fire, to imitAtQ 
very closely indeed the appearances presented in the-* 
crater of Stromboli. Aa the temperature of the maRS 
rises, steam is generated within it, and in the efforts of 
this steain to escape, the substance is set in violent 
movement. These movements of the mass are partly 
rotatory and partly vertical in their direction ; as fresh 
Hteam is generated in the mass its surface is gradually 
raised, while an escape of the steam is immediately 
followed by a fall of the surface. Thna an up-and- 
down movement of the liquid is maintained, but as the 
generation of steam goes on faster than it can escape 
through the viscid mass, there is a constant tendency 
in the latter to rise towards the mouth of the vessel. 
At last, as we know, if heat continues to be applied to 
the vessel, the fluid contents will be forced up to its 
edge and a catastrophe will occur; the steam being 
suddenly and violently liberated from the bubbles 
formed on the surface of the mass, and a consideiahle 
quantity of the material forcibly expelled from the 
vessel. The suddenness and violence of this cata- 
strophe is easily accounted for, if we bear in mind that 
the escaping steam acts after the manner of a com- 
pressed spring which is suddenly released. Steam is 
first formed at the bottom of the vessel whiolt is in 
contact with the fire ; but here it is under the piii^SBure 
of the whole mass of the liquid, and moreover, the 
viscidity of the substance tends to retard the union of 
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the Bteam bubbles and the. 
mass. But when the pressure is relieved by the bur&t 
ing of bubbles at theeurface, the whole of the generated 
st«am tends to escape suddenly. 

Kow within the crater of Stromboli we have pre- \ 
cisely the necetsaiy conditions for the dieplay of the [ 
same series of operations. In the apertures at tha ' 
bottom there exists a quantity of imperfectly fluid i 
materials at a higher temperature, containing water | 
entangled in its mass. As this water passes into the 1 
state of steam it tends to escape, and in so doing puts 
the whole mass into violent movement. When the steam 
rises to the surface, bubbles are formed, and the forma- ' 
tion of these bubbles is promoted by the circumstance 
that the liquid mass, where exposed to the atmosphere, 
becomes chilled, and thereby rendered less perfectly 
fluid. By the bursting of these bubbles the pressure 
is partially relieved, and a violent escape of the pent- 
up steam takes place through the whole mass. Equili- 
brium being thus restored, there follows a longer or 
shorter interval of quiescence, during which steam ie 
being generated and collected within the mass, and j 
the series of operations which we have described then I 
recommences. 

There is one other consideration which must be 1 
boma in mind in connection with this subject. It ia 1 
well known that if water be subjected to sufficiently I 
great pressure it may be raised to a very high tempe- I 
future and still retain its liquid condition. When thii I 



pressure is removed, however, the whole mass passes 
at once into the condition of steam or water-gas ; and 
the gas thus formed at high temperatures has a pro- 
portionably high tension. In a Papin'a digester water 
confined in a strong vessel is raised to temperatures 
fiir above its ordinary boiling-point, and from any 
opening in such a vessel the steam escapes with pro- 
digious violence. Now, at considerable depths beneath 
the earth's surface, and under the pressure of many 
hundreds or thousands of feet of solid rock, water still 
retaining its liquid condition may become intensely 
heated. When the pressure is relieved by the forma- 
tion of a crack or fissure in the superincimibent mass 
of rock, the escape of the superheated steam will be 
of very violent character, and may be attended with 
the most striking and destructive results. In the 
existence of high temperatures beneath the earth's 
surface, and the presence in the same regions of 
imprisoned water capable of passing into the highly 
elastic gas which we call steam, we have a cause fully 
competent to produce all the phenomena which we 
have described as occurring at Stromboli. 

It may at first sight appear that the grand and 
terrible displays of violence witnessed during a great 
volcanic eruption dJEFer fundamentally in their cha- 
racter and tlieir origin from those feeble outbursts 
which we are able to examine closely and analyse 
rigorously at Stromboli. But that such is not the case 
& few simple considerations will soon c 
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Although Stromholi usually displajB the anbdued 
and moderate activity which we have been deBcribing, 
yet the intensity of the action going on nithin it is 
Bubjeet to considerable variation. Occasionally the 
violence of the outbursts is greatly increased — tbft 
roaring of the steam-jets may be heard for many miles 
around, considerable streams of incandescent liquefied 
rock flow down the Sciarra into the sea, and the ex- 
plosions in (he crater are far more frequent and ener- 
getic, cinders and fragments of rock being scattered 
all over the island and the surrounding seas. 

On the other hand, volcanoes like Vesuvius, whick 
are sometimes the scene of eruptions on the very 
grandest scale, at others subside into a temporary state 
of moderate activity quite similar iu character to that 
which is the normal condition of Stromboli, Thus, 
shortly before the great eruption of Vesuvius in April 
1872, a small cone was formed near the edge of the 
crater, and during some months observers could watch, 
in ease and safety, a series of small explosions taking 
place, quite similar in their character and attendant 
phenomena to those which we have described as oo- 
cerring at Stromboli. French geologists are in the 
habit of defining the condition of activity in a volcano 
by speaking of the more quiet and regular state as the 
'Str(»iibolian stage,' and the more violent and paroxys- 
mal as the ' Vesuvian stage ' ; but the two conditions 
we, as we have seen, presented by the same volcano at 
different periods, and pass into one another by the 

t insensible gradations. 
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We must now proceed to compare the grand 
terrible appearances presented during a great eru] 
with those more feeble displays which we ha*e 
describing, to show that in all their essential features 
these different kinds of outbursts are identical wiUi 
one another, and must be referred to the iictioa, 
sinular causes. 

The volcanic eruption which has been most 
fully studied in recent times is that which we have 
already referred to as OMurring at Vesuvius, in the 
month of April 1872. With the exception, perhaps, 
of that which took place in October 1822, this eruption 
was the grandest which has broken out at Vesuvius 
during the present century. Owing to the circum- 
stance of its proximity to the great city of Naples, 
Vesuvius has always been the most carefully watched 
of all volcanoes, and in recent years the erection of an 
observatory, provided with instruments for recording 
the smallest subterranean tremors affecting the moun~ 
tain, has facilitated the carrying on of those continuous 
and minute observations which are so necessary for 
exact scientific inquiry. 

On the occasion o£ this outburst, the aid of in- 
stantaneous photography was first made available for 
obtaining a permanent record of the appearances dis- 
played at volcanic eruptions. In fig. 5 we have one of 
these photographs, which was taken at 5 o'clock Tjs. 
on April 26, 1872, transferred to a wood-block and 
engraved. In examining it we feel sure that we 
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VESUVIUS EKDFTION OF 1872, 33 

Be not being misled by any exaggeration or error on 
the part of the artist. Vegnvius rises to the height 
nf nearly 4,000 feet above t.he level of the sea, and an 
inspection of the photograph proves that the vapours 
and rock-fragments were thrown to the enonnons 
Height of 20,000 feet, or nearly four miles, into the 
■ttmoBphere. 

The main features of this terrifying outburst were 
•« follows. For more than a twelvemonth before, the 
wtirity of the forces at work within the mountain 
speared to be gradually increasing, and the great 
wuption commenced on April 24, attained its climai 
"n the 26th, and began to die out on the following 
d»y. During the eruption the bottom of the crater 
"ua entirely broken up, and the sides of the mountain 
'ere rent by fissures in all directions. So numerous 
*ere these fissures and cracks that liquid matter 
"Ppeared to be oozing from every part of its surface, 
snd, as Professor Palmieri, who witnessed the outburst 
fr^m the observatory, expressed it, ' Vesuvius sweated 
fite.' One of the fissures was of enormous size, ex- 
l*nding from the summit to far beyond the base of the 
»ne; the acar left by this gigantic rent being plainly 
*iiible at the present day. 

From the great opening or crater at the summit, 
sod from some of the fiasures on the sides of the 
nioontain, enormous volumes of steam rushed out with 
» prodigious roaring sound, the noise being so terrific 
tliat the inhabitants of Naples, five miles off, ffed from 
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their houses and spent the night in the open streets. 
Although this roaring sound appeared at a distance to 
be continaoua, yet those upon the mountain could per- 
ceive that it was produced by detonations or explosions 
rapidly following one another. Each of these ex- 
plosions was accompanied by the formation of a great 
globe of white vapour, which, rieing into the atrao- 
Bphere, swelled the bulk of the vast cloud overhanging 
the mountain. An inspection of the photographs (see 
lig. 5) shows that the great vapour-cloud over Vesuvius 
was made up of the globular masses ejected at succes- 
sive explosions. Each of these explosive upward rushes 
of steam carried along with it a considerable quantity 
of solid fragments, and these fell in great numbers all 
over the surface of the mountain, breaking the windows 
of the observatory, and making it dangerous to be out 
of doors. 

We have said that lava, or molten rock, appeared 
to be issuing from the very numerous cracks formed 
all over the flanks of the mountain. But at three 
points this molten rock issued in such quantities a^ to 
form great, fiery floods, which rushed down the sides 
of the mountain, and flowed to a considerable distance 
beyond its base. The largest of these lava-floods over- 
I whelmed and destroyed the two villages of Massa di 
^.Somma and San Sebastiano, besides many country 
houses in the neighbourhood. 

A very marked and interesting feature exhibited 
by these three lava-floods was the quantity of watery 
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vapour which they gave off during their fiow. All 
along their course, enormous volumes of eteam were 
evolved from them, aa will be seen by an inspection of 
the photograph. Indeed, such was the abundance and 
tension of the steam thus escaping from the surfaces 
of the lava-currents that it forced the congealing rock 
up into great bubbles and blisters, and gave rise to the 
formation of innumerable miniature volcanoes, varying 
in size from a beehive to a cottage, some of which 
remained in a state of independent activity for a con- 
siderable time. 

So far, what we have described as taking place at 
Vesuvius, in April 1872, has been only the repetition 
on a far grander scale of the three kinds of action 
which we have shown to be constantly taking place at 
Stromboli ; namely, the formation of cracks or fissures 
In the earth's surface, the escape of steam with ex- 
plosive violence from these openings, often propelling 
rock-fragments into the atmosphere, and the oufc-well- 
ing, under the influence of this compressed steam, of 
masses of molten materials. 

There were some other appearances presented at 
the great outburst at Vesuvius, which do not seem at 
first sight to find any analogies in the manifestations 
of the more feeble action continually going on at 
Stromboli. 

Before and during the great outbreak of April 1872, 
Vesuvius itself and the whole country round were 
visited with earthquake-shocks, or tremblings of the 
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ground. The seoBitive inatniments in the VeEuvian 
Observatory showed the mountain during the eruption 
to be ia a constant state of tremor. Theae earthquakes 
are not, as is commonly suppofied, actual upheavinga 
of the earth's surface, but are vibrations propagated 
through the solid materials of which the earth is built 
up. We cannot stamp our feet upon the ground 
without giving rise to such vibrations, though our 
senses may not be sufficiently acute to perceive them. 
The explosive escape of steam from a crack is a cause 
sufficiently powerful to produce a shock which is pro- 
pagated and may be felt for a considerable distance 
round. Even on StromboH an observer at the edge of 
the crater may notice that each explosive outburst of 
steam is accompanied by a perceptible tremor of the 
ground, and in the case of Vesuvius the violent shocks 
produced by the escape of far larger volumes of st«ain 
give rise to proportionately stronger vibrations. The 
nature and origin of those far more terrible and de- 
Btrnctive shocks which sometimes accompany, and 
more frequently precede, great volcanic eruptions, we 
shall consider in the sequel. 

Another striking phenomenon which was exhibited 
in the great eruption of Vesuvius in 1872 was the 
vivid display of lightning accompanied by thunder. 
The uprnshing current of steam and rock-fragmenta 
forms a vtirtical column, but as the steam condenses it 
spreads out into a great horizontal cloud which is seen 
to be made up of the great globes of vapour emitted at 
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B explosions. When there is little or no wind 
the vertical column with a horizontal cloud above it 
bears a striking resemblance to the stone-jiine trees 
which form so conspicuouB a feature in every Xcapolitan 
landscape. Around this column of vapora- the most 
vivid lightning constantly plays and adds not a little 
to the grand and awful character of the spectacle of a 
volcanic eraption, especially when it ia viewed by night. 

In the eruption of 1872 a strong wind blowing 
from the north-west destroyed the usual regular ap- 
pearance of this 'pine-tree appendage' to the moun- 
tain, which is so well known to, and dreaded by the in- 
habitants of Naples; the cloud, as will be seen from 
the photograph (fig. 5, facing p. 24), was blown on one 
side, and most of the falling fragments took the same 
direction. 

It is well known that when high-pressure steam 
is allowed to escape through an orifice, electricity is 
abundantly generated by the friction, and 8ir William 
Armstrong's hydro-electric machine is constructed on 
this principle. Every volcano in violent eruption is a 
very efficient hydro-eleCtric machine, and the iip- 
rofihing colnma ia in a condition of intense electrical 
excitation. This result is probably aided by the friction 
of the solid particles as they are propelled upwards and 
fell back into the crater. The restoration of the con- 
dition of electrical stability between this column and 
the surrounding atmosphere is attended with the pro- 
doction of frequent lightning-flashes and thunder-claps, 
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the sound of the latter being usually, however, drowned 
in the still louder roar of the uprushing steam-column. 

The discharge of such large quantities of steam into 
the atmosphere soon causes the latt«r to he saturated 
with watery vapour, and there follows an excessive rain- 
fall ; long-continued rain and floods were an aceompam- 
ment of the great Vesnvian outbreak of 1872, as they 
have been of almost all great volcanic eruptions. The 
Italians, indeed, dread the floods which follow an erup- 
tion more than the fiery streams of lava which accom- 
pany it — for they have found the mud-streams {lave 
difango), formed by rain-water sweeping along the loose 
volcanic naaterials, to be more widely destructive in their 
effects than the currents of molten rock (lave difuo(^). 

Besides the phenomena which we have now de- 
scribed as accompanying a great volcanic outburst, 
many others have undoubtedly been recorded by ap- 
parently trustworthy authorities. But, in dealing with 
the descriptions of these grand and terrible events, we 
must always be on our guard against accepting ail 
literal facts, the statements made by witnesses, often 
writing at some distance from the scene of action, and 
almost always under the influence of violent excitement 
and terror. The desire to administer to the universal 
love of the marvellous, and the tendency to exaggera- 
tion, will usually account for many of the wonderful 
statements contained in such records ; and, even where 
the witness is accuratelyrelating events which bethinks 
passed before his eyes, we must remember that it is 
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probable he may have had neither the opportunitj nor 
the capacity for exact observation. 

The more carefiiUy we aift the accounts which have 
been preaerved of great volcanic outbursts, the more 
are we struck by the fact that the appearances described 
can be resolved into a few simple operations, the true 
character of which has been distorted or disguised by 
the want of accurate observation on the part of (he 



We are thus led to the conclusion that the grand 
and terrible appearances displayed at Vesuvius and 
other volcanoes in a state of violent eruption do not 
differ in any essential respect from the phenomena 
which we have witnessed accompanying the miniature 
outbursts of Stromboli. And we are convinced, by 
the same considerations, that the forces which give 
rise to the feeble displays in the latter case would pro- 
duce, if acting with greater intensity and violence, all 
the magnificent spectacles presented in the former. 

In Vesuvius and Stromboli alike, the active cause 
of all the phenomena exhibited is found to be the 
escape of st-eam from the midst of masses of incande- 
scent liquefied rock. The violence, and therefore the 
grandeur and destructive effects of an eruption, depend 
upon the abundance and tension of this escaping steam. 

There is one respect in which volcanic phenomena 
are especially calculated to excite the fear and wonder 
of beholders — namely, in the sudden and apparently 
Bpootaneous character of their manifestations. Eclipses 
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were regarded as equally portentous with volcanic erup- 
tioni' till astrouomers learned not only to explain the 
causes which gave rise to them, but even to predict to 
the second the times of their occurrence. If we were 
able in like manner to warn the inhabitants of volcanic 
regions of the approach of a grand eruption, the fear 
and superstition with which these events are now re- 
garded would doubtless be in great part dispelled, 
TTie power of prediction is alike the crucial test and 
the crowning triumph of a scientific theory. 

But, although natural philosophers are able to assign 
the causes to which the grand operations of volcanoes 
are due, and also to explain all the varied appearances 
which accompany them, they have not as yet so far 
mastered the laws which govern volcanic action as to 
be able to predict the periods of their manifestation. 

That these operations, like all others going on upon 
the globe, are governed by great natural laws we cannot 
for a moment doubt. And that, in all probability, 
more careful and exact observation and reasoning will 
et some future time lead us to the recognition of 
these laws, every student of nature is sanguine. But 
I mt the present time, it must be confessed, we are very 
iar indeed from being able to aEFord that crowning 
proof of the truth of our theories of volcanic action 
which is implied in the power of predicting the period 
and degree of intensity of their manifestations, 

There are, however, some observations which lead 
ne to hope that the time may not be far distant when 
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we shall have bo far obtained a knowledge of the oon- 
ditions on which volcanic action depends as to be able 
to form some judgment as to its manifestations in the 
future at any particular locality. But we must recol- 
lect that these conditions are very numerous and com- 
plicated, and that some of them may lie almost entirely 
outside our sphere of observation ; hence hasty attempt* 
in this direction, such aa have recently been made, are 
to be deprecated by every true lover of science. 

Concerning tbe eruptions that have taken place at. 
those volcanic centres which have been known from a 
remote antiquity, we have records from which we can 
determine the intervals separating these outbuibta and 
their relative violence. A critical examination of these 
records leads to the following conclusions : — 

(1.) A long period of quiescence is generally fol- 
lowed by an eruption which is either of long duration 
or of great violence. 

(2.) A long-continued, or very violent eruption is 
usually followed by a prolonged period of repose. 

(3.) Feeble and short eruptions usually succeed 
one another at brief intervals. 

(4.) As a general rule, the violence of a great erup- 
tion is inversely proportional to its duration. 

It will be seen that these general conclusions are 
in perfect harmony with the theory that volcanic out- 
bursts are due to the accumulation of steam at vol- 
canic centres, and that the tension of this imprisoned 
gas eventually overcomes the repressing forces whiob 
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tend to prevent its manifestation. Before astronoioerB 
had leamt to determine all the conditions on which 
the production of eclipses depends, they had found 
that these phenomena succeed one another at regular 
intervals. The discover; of such astronomical cycles 
was a great advance in our knowledge of the heavenly 
ixMiies, and in the same way the determination of 
these general relations between the intensity and 
duration of volcanic outbursts and the intervals of 
time' which separate them may be regarded as the first 
step towards the discovery of the laws which govern 
volcanic activity. 

In the actual determination of the conditions 
upon which the occurrence of volcanic eruptions 
depends, it muat be confessed, however, that very little 
has as yet been done. This is in part due to the fact 
that some at least of these conditions lie beyond the 
limits of direct observation. But it must also be ad- 
mitted, on the other hand, that little has been as yet 
accomplished towards the careful and systematic obser- 
vation of those phenomena which may, and probably 
do, exert an influence in bringing about volcanic out- 
burstB. 

In the Lipari Islands there has prevailed a belief, 

a the very earliest period of history, that the feeble 

ations of StromboU are in some way dependent 

I upon the condition of the atmosphere. These islands 

were known to the ancients as the .^^jlian Isles, from 

the fact that they were once ruled over by a king of 
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Ihe name of Mollis. It seems not improbable that 
jEoIus was gifted with natural powers of observation and 
reasoning far in adrance of those of his coat^mporariea. 
A carefnl study of the vapour-cloud which covers Strom- 
boli would certainly afford him information coucemiug 
the hygrometrie condition of the atmosphere ; the form 
and position assumed by this vapour-cloud would bo a 
no less perfect index of the direction and fore« of the 
wind ; and, if the popular belief be well founded, the 
frequence and violence of the esplosiona taking place 
from, the crater would indicate the barometric pressure. 
From these data an acute observer would be able 
to issue * storm- warnings ' and weather-prognostics of 
considerable value. In the vulgar mind, the idea of the 
prediction of natural events is closely bound up with 
that of their production ; and the shrewd wuather- 
prophet of Lipari was after his death raised to the 
rank of a god, and invested with the sovereignty of the 
winds. 

Whether the popular idea that the outbursts of 
Stromboli are regulated by atmospheric conditions 
Las any foundation is still open to grave doubt. It 
seems to be certain, however, that during autumn and 
winter the more violent paroxysms of the volcano 
occur, and that in summer the action which takes 
place is far more regular and equable. It would be of 
the greatest benefit to science if an observatory were 
erected beside the crater of Stromboli, where a care- 
ful record might be kept of all atmospheric changes, 
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and of the synchronous manifestationB of the volcanic 

forces. 

A little conBideration will show that it is a by no 
means unreasonable Bupposition that variations in a(^ 
mospheric pressure may exercise a very important in- 
flnence in bringing about volcanic outbursts. Changes 
in the barometer to the extent of two inches within a 
very short period are not uncommon occurrences. A 
very simple calculation will show that the fall of the 
mercury in the barometer to the extent of two inches 
indicates the removal of a weight of two millions of 
tons from each square mile of the earth's surface where 
this change takes place. Now, if we suppose, as we 
have good ground for doing, that under volcanic areas 
vast quantities of superheated water are only prevented 
from flashing into steam by the superincumbent pres- 
sure, a relief of this pressure to the extent of two 
millions of tons on every square mile could scarcely 
fail to produce very marked eflTects. The way in which 
explosions in fiery coal-mines generally follow closely 
Upon sudden falls in the atmosphoric pressure is now 
well known ; and coal-mine espljeions and volc^iic 
outbursts have this in common, that both result from 
the sudden and violent liberation of subferranean 
gases. There are not a few apparently well-authenti- 
cated accounts of volcanic and earthquake phenomena 
following closely on peculiar atmospheric conditions, 
and the whole question of the relation of the volcanio 
forces to atmospheric pressure, aa Spallanzani himself 
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8o long ago pointed out, is deserving of a most careful 
and rigorous investigation. 

There is one other consideration which has fre- 
quently been urged aa worthy of especial attention, in 
dealing with the question of the exciting causes of 
volcanic outbursts. If volcanoes were, as was at one 
time almost universally supposed, in direct communi- 
cation with a great central maaa of liquefied materials, 
or even if any large reservoirs of such liquids existed 
beneath volcanic districts, as others have imagined, 
thqn the different mobility of the solid and liquid por- 
tions of the earth's mass would give rise to tidal effects 
similar to those occurring in the surface waters of the 
globe. Under such circumstances, volcanic outbursts, 
like the tides, would be determined by the relative 
positions of the sun and moon to our globe. It is cer- 
tain, however, that no very direct relation has yet been 
ebtablished between the lunar periods and those of 
volcanic outbursts, though recent close observations 
upon the crater of Vesuvius, by Professor Pahnieri, do 
seem to lend support to the view that such relations 
may exist. 

At the present time, therefore, it must be admitted 
that vulcanologists have only just commenced those 
series of exact and continuous observations which are 
necessary to determine the conditions that regulate the 
appearance of volcanic phenomena. The study of the 
l&WB of volcanic action is yet in its infancy. But the 
establishment of observatories on Vesuvius and Etna 
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IB full of promlBe for the future, and when we con- 
sider the advances whith have heen made, during the 
last one hundred years, in our tnowledge of the true 
nature of volcanic action, we need not despair that the 
extension of the same methods of inquiry will lead to 
equally important results concerning the conditions 
which determine and the laws which govern it. 

In the meanwhile, it is no small gain to have estab- 
lished the fact that volcanic phenomena, divested of 
ail those wonderful attributes with which 8uperi>tition 
and the love of the" marvellous have suirouDded them, 
are operations of nature obeying definite laws, which 
laws we may hope by careful observation and accurate 
reasoning to determine ; and that the varied appear- 
ances, presented alike in the grandest and feeblest 
outbursts, can all be referred to one simple cause^ — 
namely, the escape, from the midst of masses of molteo 
materials, of imprisoned steam or water-gas, 
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While SpalLmzani was engaged in inveHtig:iting t.Iie i 
luture of the action going on at Stromboli and othur J 
Italian volcanoes, his contemporary Dolomieu was laying i 
the foundation of another important branch of vulcon- 
ology by studying the characters of the different nia- ' 
terials of which volcanoes are bnilt np. Since the pub- 
lication of Dolomieu's admirable works on the rocks of 
the Lipari and Ponza Islands, science has advanced with i 
prodigious strides. The chemist has taught us bow j 
ix) split up a rock into its constituent elements and 
to determine the proportions of these to one another 
with mathematical precision ; the mineralogist 
done much in the investigation of the characters and 
mode of origin of the crystalline miilerala which occur 
in these rocks; and the mieroscopist has shown how the 
minute internal structure of these rdcka may be made 
clearly manifest. We shall proceed to give a sketch of | 
the present state of knowledge obtained by these dif- 
ferent kinds of investigations, concerning the materials I 
which are ejected from volcanic vents. 
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The most abundant of the substances which are 
ejected from volcanoes is steam or water-gas, which, as 
we have Been, issues in prodigious quantities during 
every eruption. But with the steam a great number of 
other volatile materials frequently make their appear- 
ance. The chief among these are the acid gases known 
as hydrochloric acid, sulphurous acid, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, carbonic acid, and boracie acid; and with 
these acid gases there issue hydrogen, nitrogen, am- 
monia, the volatile metals arsenic, antimony, and mer- 
cury, and Gome other substances. In considering the 
nature of the products which issue from volcanic fissures, 
it must be remembered that many substances which 
under ordinary circumstances do not exhibit marked 
volatility are nevertheless easily carried away in fine 
particles when a current of steam is passed over them. 
As we shall have to point out in the sequel, different 
volatile substances have a tendency to make their ap- 
pearance at volcanic vents according as the intensity 
of the action going on within it varies. 

The volatile substances issuing from volcanic fis- 
sures at high temperatures react upon one another, 
and many new compounds are thus formed. We have 
already seen how, by the action of sulphurous acid and 
sulphuretted hydrogen on each other, the sulphur so 
common in volcanic districts has been separated and 
deposited. The hydrochloric acid acts very energetic- 
ally on the rocks around the vents, imiting with the 
iron in them to form the yellow ferric-chloride. The 
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rocks all round a volcaTiic vent are not nnfrequently 
found coated with this yellow substance, which is almost 
always mistaken by casual observers for sulphur. In 
many volcanoes the constant passage through the rocks 
of the various acid gases has caused nearly the whole of 
the iron, lime, and alkaline materials of the rocks to be 
converted into soluble compounds known as sulphates, 
chlorides, carbonates, and borates ; and, on the removal 
of theac by the rain, there remains a white, powdery 
substance, resembling chalk in outward appearance, but 
composed of almost pure silica. There are certain 
cases in which travellers have visited volcanic islands 
where chemical action of this kind has gone on to such 
an extent, that they have been led to describe the 
islands as composed entirely of chalk. 

Some of the substances issuing from volcanic vents, 
such as hydrogen and sulphuretted hydrogen, are in- 
flammable, and when they issue at a high temperature, 
these gases burst info flame the moment that they 
come into contact with the air. Hence, when volcanic 
fissures are watched at night, faint lambent flames are 
frequently seen playing over them, and sometimes these 
flames are brilliantly coloured, through the presence of 
small quantities of certain metalHc osides. Such vol- 
canic flames, however, are scarcely ever strongly lumi- 
nous and, as we have already seen, the red, glowing light 
which is observed over volcanic mountains in eruption 
ia due to quite another cause. The study by the aid of 
Uie spectroscope of the flames which issue from volcanic 
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vents promises to throw much new light on the larer 
materiiils ejected hy volcanoes. Spectroscopic obser- 
vations of this kind have already been commenced by 
l-Jausseil, at Stromboli and Santonn. 

Some of the volatile substances issuing from volcanic 
venta, are at once deposited when they come in contact 
with the cool atmosphere, others form new compounds 
with one another and the constituents of the atmo- 
sphere, while others again attack the materials of the 
surrounding rocks and form fresh chemical compounds 
with some of their ingredients. Thus, there are con- 
tinually accumulating on the sides and lips of volcanic 
fissures deposits of sulphates, chlorides, and borates of 
the alkalies and alkahne earths, with sal-ammoniac, sul- 
phur, and the oxides and sulphides of certain metals. 
The lipa of the fissures from which steam and acid 
gases issue in volcanoes are constantly seen to be coated 
with yellow and reddish-brown incrustations, consisting 
of mixtures, in varying proportions, of these different 
materials, and these sometimes assume the form of 
stalactites and pendent masses. 

Some of these products of volcanic action are of 
considerable commercial value. At Vulcano regular 
chemical works have been established in the crater of 
the volcano, by an enterprising Scotch firm, a great 
number of workmen being engaged in collecting the 
materials which are deposited around the fissures, and 
are renewed by the volcanic action almost as soon as 
they are removed. In fig. 6 I have given a sketch of 
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this singular spot, taken from the high ground of the 
neighhouring Isknd of Lipari. From the village at 
the foot of the volcano, where the workmen livej a zig- 
zag road has been constructed leading up the side, and 
down into the crater of the volcano. On this road, 
workmen and mules, laden with the various volcanic 
materials, may be seen conBtantlj passing xip and down. 




Via. B.— ViBw o 



Vulcano appears to have been frequently in a state of 
violent eruption during the past 2,000 years — the last 
great outburst having taken place in 1786. In 1873 the 
activity in the crater of "N'ulcano suddenly became more 
pronounced in character, and the workmen hastened 
to escape firom the dangerous spot, but, before they 
could do so, several of them were severely injured by 
the explosioDs. After this outburst, which did not prove 
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to be of very \-ioleiit character, the quantity of gases 
issuing from the fissures in the crater was for a time 
much greater than before, and the productiveness of 
these great natnral chemical works was proportionately 
increased: but eventually the action died out ahnost 
entirely. The chief products of Vulcano which are of 
commercial value, are sal-ammoniac, sulphur,andboraeie 
acid. At one time it was even contemplated that great 
leaden chambers should be erected over the principal 
fissures at the bottom of the crater of Vulcano, in which 
chambers the volatile materials might be condensed 
and collected. The change in the condition of the 
volcano has unfortunately prevented the carrying out 
of this bold project. 

Besides the volatile substances which issue from 
volcanic vents, mingling with the atmosphere or con- 
densing upon their sides, there are also many solid 
materials ejected, and these may accumulate around 
the orifices, till they build up mountains of vast dimen- 
sions, like Etna, Teneriffe, and Chimborazo. Some of 
these Bolid materials are evidently fragments of the 
rock-masses, through which the volcanic fissure has 
been rent ; these fragments have been carried upwards 
by the force of the steam-blast and scattered over 
the sides of the volcano. But the principal portion of 
the solid materials ejected from volcanic orifices con- 
sists of matter which has been extruded fi:om sources 
far beneath the surface, in a highly-heated and fluid oi 
semi-fluid condition. 
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The frigments torn from the sides of volcanic 
fissures conaist of the rocks through which the eruptive 
forces may happen to have opened their way ; masses 
of sandstone, limestone, slate, granite, &c., are thus 
frequently found in considerable numbers among 
materials which build np volcanic mountaiDS. Thus, 
some of the volcanic cones in the Eifei are very largely 
made up of fragments of slate, which have been torn 
from the sides of the vents by the uprushing masses of 
steam. At Vesuvius fragments of limestone are fre- 
quently ejected, and may bfi picked up all over the 
slopes of the mountains. These limestone-fragments 
frequently contain fossils, and Professor Guiscardi, of 
Naples, has been able to collect several hundred species 
of shells, transported thus by volcanic action from the 
roek-massea which form the foundation of the volcano 
of Vesuvius. The action of water at a high tempera- 
ture, and under such enormous pressure as must 
eiiat beneath volcanic mountains, has often produced 
changes in the rocks of which fragments are ejected 
from volcanic vents. The so-called 'lava' omamenta, 
which axe so extensively sold at Naples, are not made 
from the materials to which geologists npply that 
name, but from the fragments of altered limestone 
that have been torn from the rocks beneath the 
mountain, and scattered by the eruptive forces all over 
its sides. The chemical action of the superheated 
and highly-compressed steam on the rocka beneath 
volcanoes frequently results in the formation of beauti- 
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Fully crystallized nuDcrals. Such crystallized miiieT 
abound in the rock-fragraents scattered over the s 
of Vesuvius and other volcanoes, both active ttnd « 
tinct. They have been formed in the great chemical 
laboratories which exist beneath the volcano, and have 
been brought to the aurfiice by the action of the steam- 
jets issuiQg from its fissurea. 

Of still greater interest are those materials which 
issue from volcanic orifices in an incandescent, and 
often in a molten, condition, and which are evidently 
derived from sources far below the earth's surface. It 
is to the=e materials that the name of ' lavas ' is 
properly applied. 

Lavas present a general resemblance to the slags 
and clinkers which are formed in our furnaces and 
brick-kilns, and consist, like them, of various stony 
substances which have been more or lisas perfectly 
fused. When we come to study the chemical com- 
position and the microscopical structure of lavas, how- 
ever, we shall find that there are many respects in which 
they differ entirely from these artificial products. 

Let us first consider the facts which are taught ua 
concerning the nature and origin of la\'as, by a chemical 
analysis of them. 

Of the sixty-five or seventy chemical elements, only a 
very small number occur at all commonly in lavas. Eight 
elements, indeed, make up the great mass of all lavas 
— these are osygen, silicon, aluminium, magnesium, 
oalcium, iron, sodium, and potassium. But even these 
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eight elements are present in very unequal propor- 
tions. Osygen makes up nearly one-half the weight of 
all lavas. Almost all the other elements found in l&vaa 
exist in combination with oxygen, so that lavaa consist 
entirely of what chemists call * caides,' This is a most 
remarkable circumstance, which, as we shall presently 
see, is of great significance. The motalloic! silicon 
makes np about one-fourth of the weight of moat lavas, 
and the metal aluminium about one-tenth. The other 
five elements vary greatly in their relative proportions 
in different lavaa. 

In all lavas the substance which forms the greatest 
part of the mass ia the compound of oxygen and silicon, 
known as silica or silicic acid. In its pure form, this 
substanca is familiar to us as quartz, or rock-crystal 
and flint. Silica is present in all lavas in proportions 
which vary from one-half to four-fifths of the whole 
mass. Now, this substance, silica, has the property of 
forming more complex compounds by uniting with the 
other oxides present in lavaa^namely, the oxides of 
aluminium, magnesium, calcium, iron, potassium, and 
sodiimi. Silica is called by chemists an add, the other 
oxides in lavas are termed bases, and the compounds 
of silica with the bases are known as silicates. Hence 
we see that lavas are composed of a number of different 
flilicates — the silicates of aluminium, magnesium, cal- 
cium, iron, potassium, and sodium. 

The above statements will perhaps be made clearer 
by the accompanying table from which it will be seen 
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that lavas are compounds in varying proportions of as 
IdntlB of salts— namely, the Hilicates of alumina, mag- 
nesia, lime, iron, potash, and soda. 
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Silicate o( Alumina 


U«gneria 


.. „ Magneua 


Lime , , 


.. « Lime 


-Iron . . 


„ ., Iron 


-Potaah . 


„ „ Potash 


-aoila . . 


.. .. Boda 



Now, in some lavas the acid constituent, or silica, is 
present in much larger proportions than in others. 
Those lavas with a large proportion of silica are called 
'acid lavaa,' those with a lower percentage of silica, 
and therefore a higher proportion of the bases, are 
known as the ' basic lavas.' It is convenient to employ 
the term ' intermediat* lavas ' for those in which the 
proportion of silica is lower than in the acid lavas, and 
the proportion of the bases ia lower than in the basic 
lavas. 

The acid lavas contain from G6 to 80 per cent, of 
silica} they are poor in lime, magnesia, and oxide of 
iron, but rich in potash and soda. The basic lavas 
contain from 45 to 65 per cent, of silica ; they are rich 
in magnesia, lime, and oxide of iron, bnt poor in sod& 
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and potash. In the intermediate lavaa the proportion 
of silica varies from 55 to 66 per cent. 

As the basic-lavas contain a larger proportion of 
oxide of iron and other heavy oxides than the acid- 
lavas, the former have usually a higher specific 
gravity than the latter j it is, indeed, possible in moat 
cases to distinguish between these different varieties 
by simply weighing them in water and in air. 

The basic lavas are usually of much darker colour 
than the acid lavas^the terms acid lavas, intermediate 
lavas, and basic lavas correspond indeed pretty closely 
with the names trachytes, greystones and basalt, which 
were given to the varieties of lavas by the older writers 
on volcanoes, at a time when their chemical constitution 
had not been accurately studied. P'resh lavas of acid 
composition are usually nearly white in colour, inter- 
mediate lavas are of various tints of grey, and basic 
lavas nearly black. It must be remembered, however, 
that colour ia one of the least persistent, and therefore 
one of the least valuable, characters by means of which 
rocks can be discriminated, and also that by exposure 
to the influence of the atmospheric moisture the iron 
present in all lavas ia affected, and the lavas belonging 
to all classes, when weathered, assume reddish and 
reddish -brown tints. 

Geologists have devised a great number of names 
for the "various kinds of lava which have been found 
occurring round volcanic vents in different parts of the 
world, and the study of these varieties is full of interest. 
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For onr present purpose, however, it will be suSeient 
to state Uiat they nearly all fall into five great gronps, 
known as the Rlijoiit«s, the Tr.iehytes, the Andesites, 
the Phonolites, and the Basalts. The Bhyolites are 
acid lavas, the Basalts are basic lavas, and tbe Tra- 
chytes, Andesites, and Phonolites, differmit kinds of 
intermediate lavas, distinguished by the particular 
minerals which they contain. 

Before we part from this subject of the cla^Gcation 
of lavas according to their chemical composition, it will 
be well to point out that there exists a small groap of 
lavas which stand quite by themselves, and cannot be 
referred to either of the classes we have indicated. 
They contain a smaller proportion of silica, and a much 
larger proportion of magnesia and oxide of iron than 
the other lavas, and may be made to constitnte a small 
sub-group, to which we may apply the term of ' iiltr^- 
basic lavas.' Although much less widely distributed 
than the other varieties, they are, in some respects, 
as we shall presently ha\'e to point out, of far greater 
interest to the geologist than ail the other kinds of 
lavas. 

We will now proceed to consider the facts which 
are brought to light concerning the nature of lavas, 
when they are studied by the aid of the microscope. 
Although most lavas appear at first sight to be opaque 
substances, yet it is easy to prepare slices of them 
which are sufficiently thin to transmit light. In s 
thin transparent slices we are able to make o 
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si'' of the microscope, certain very interesting details 
of alfQn,tiire, whicli afford new and important evidence 
tsan'ng on the mode of origin of these rocks. 

Most lavaa are capable of being melted by the heat 
of our furnaces; but the different kinds of lava vary 
ffreatly in the degree of their fusibility. The basic 
iaras, or those with the smallest proportion of silic:a, 
are uaually much more easily fusible than those which 
contain a high percentage of silica, the acid lavas. 

Now, it is a very noteworthy circumstance, that when 
a lava is artificially fused it assumes on cooling very 
different physical characters to those which were pre- 
sented by the original rock. 

If we examine the freshly-brokon surface df a piece 
of lava, we shall, in moat cases, find that it contains a 
great number of those regular-shaped bodies which we 
call crystals ; in come cases these crystals are so small 
as to be scarcely visible to the naked eye, id others 
they may be an inch or more in length. Most lavas 
are thus seen to be largely made up of crystals of 
different minerals. The minerals which are usually 
contained in lavas are quartz, the various kinds of j 
felspar, augite, hornblende, the different kinds of mica, ] 
olivine, and magnetite. 

But when a piece of lava is melted in a fiunace, all 
these crystalline minerals disappear, and the resulting 
product is the homogeneous substance which we call 
glass. If, as many suppose, lavas acquire the fluidity 
which they possess when issuing from volcanic vents 
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as the result of simple fusioD, it is strange that arH- 
ficially fused lavas do not agree more closely in clia- 
racter with the natural products. 

A careful examination of different kinds of lavas, 
however, will show that they vary very greatly in 
character among themselves. Some lavas are as per- 
fectly glassy in atrixtnre as those which have been 
artificially fnsi^d, while others contain great numbers 
of crystals, which may sometimes be of very large size. 
If we prepare thin transparent slices of these dif- 
ferent kinds of lavas, and examine them by the aid 
of the microscope, we shall find that layas are made 
up of two kiads of materials, a base or groundmass of 
a glassy character, and distinct crystals of different 
minerals, which are irregularly distributed through this 
glassy base, like the raisins, currants, and pieces of 
candied peel in a cake. In some cases the glassy base 
makes up the whole mass of the rock ; in others, 
smaller or larger numbers of crystals are seen to be 
scattered through a glassy base ; while in others again 
the crystals are so numerous that the presence of an 
intervening glassy base or groundmass can only be 
detected by the aid of the microscope. 

If thin slices of the glassy materials of lavas be 

i examined with high magnifying powers, new and in- 

I teresting facts are revealed. Through the midst of the 

I dear glassy substance cloudy patches are seen to be 

diffused; and, if we examine them with a still higher 

power, these cloudy patches resolve themselves into 
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inniiiDerable particles, some traneparent and others 

Opaque, having very definite outlines. At the same 

time fresh cloudy patches Me brought into view, which 

«aa only be resolved by yet higher powers of the 

microscope. In examiniug these natural glasses by 

tbe aid of the microscope, we are forcibly reminded of 

wiiat occurs when the ' Milky Way ' and some other 

parts of the heavens are studied with a telescope. As 

the power of the instrument is increased the nebulous 

patches are resolved into distinct stars, but fresh nebu- 

looB masses come into view, which are in turn resolved 

into stars, when higher powera of the instrument are 

employed. 

In the Frontispiece, No. 1 illustrates the appearance 
presented by these volcanic glasses when examined 
with a high power of a microscope. Through a glassy 
base is seen a number of diffused nebulous patches, 
which are in places resolved into definite particles. 

These minute particles of definite form, which the 
microscope has revealed in the midst of the glassy 
portions of lava, have received the name of microliths, 
or crystallites. The study of the characters and mode 
of arrangement of these microliths or crystallites has 
in recent years thrown much new light on the interest- 
ing problems presented by lavas. 

In some glassy lavas the microliths or crystallites, 
instead of being indiscriminately diffused through the 
mass of the base or groundmass, are found to be col- 
lected together into groups of very definite form. In 



No. 2 of the Frontispiece we have a section of a g^Iassj 
rock in which the crystallites have united together, eo 
as to build up groups presenting the most striking 
resemblance to fronda of ferns. Around these groups 
B))acea of clear glass have been left by the gathering 
up of the crystallites, which in other parts of the mass 
are seen to be equally diffused through it. In this 
formation of groups of mierolitha we cannot but re- 
cognise tlie action of those ciystalline forces, which on 
frosty mominga cover our windows with a mimic vege- 
tation composed of icy particles. 

In other cases, again, the crystallites scattered 
through the glassy portions of lavas unite in radial 
groups about certain centres, and thus build up globu- 
lar masses to which the name of 'sphasruHtes' has been 
given. No. 3 in the Frontispiece illustrates the forma- 
tion of these sphserulites. 

Now, a careful study of the microliths or crystal- 
htes has proved that they are the minute elements of 
which those wonderfully beautiful objects which we 
call crystals are 'built up. In some cases we can see 
that the crystallites are becoming united together in 
positions determined by mathematical laws, and the 
group is gradually assuming the outward form and in- 
ternal structure of a crystal. In other cases crystals 
may be foimd which are undergoing a disintegrating 
action, and are then seen to be made up of minute 
elements similar to the crystallites or microliths of 
classy rocks. 
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This conclusion is confirmed bj the fact that if we 
take an artificially fused lava and allow it to cool slowly, 
it will be found that the glassy mass into which it has 
resolved itself contaJDB numerous crystallites. If the 
cooling process be still further prolonged, these crystal- 
lites will bp found to have nnit«d themselves into 
definite gi'uiips, and sometinieB distinct crystals are 
formed in the mass ; under these circumstances the 
rock irequently loses its glassy appearance and assumes 
a Btony character. 

In connection with this subject, it may be men- 
tioned that some years ago a very ingenious inventioD 
was submitted to trial in the works of the Messrs, 
Chance, of Birmingham. It had been suggested that 
if certain lavas of easy fusibility were melted and 
poured into moulds, we might thus obtain elaborately 
ornamented stone- work, composed of the hardest 
material, without the labour of the mason. The molten 
rock when quickly cooled was found to assume the 
form of a black glass, but when, very slowly cooled 
passed into a stony material. Unfortunately, it was 
found that this material did not withstand the weather 
like ordinary building stones, and, in consequence, the 
manufacture had to be abandoned. 

Now, the study of the products of volcanoes has led 
geologists to recognise the true relations between 
glassy and crystalline rocks. 

In the amorphous mixture of various silicates which 
eompose a glass, chemical affinity causes the separation 
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of certain portions of definite compoaition, and these 
form the microlitlis or elements of which diflferent 
crystallins minerals are built up. Under the influence 
of the crystalline forces, there is a great shaking or 
agitation in the mass, and the microliths of siinilar.kind 
come together and become united, like the fragments 
in Ezekiel's valley of dry bones. 

Although we cannot Bee this process taking place 
under our eyes, in a mass of lava, yet we may study 
specimens in which the action has been arrested in 
its different stages. In order to understand the 
development of an acom info an oak-tree, it is not 
necessary to watch the whole series of changes in a 
particular case. A visit to an oak-thicket, in which 
illustrations of every stage of the transformation may 
he found, will afford us equally certain information on 
the subject. 

In the same way by the examination of such a 
series of rock-sections as that represented in the Fron- 
tispiece, we may understand how, in the midst of a 
mass of mixed silicates constituting a natural glass, 
the separation of microliths takes place ; these unite 
into groups which are the skeletons of crystals, and 
finally, by the filling up of the empty spaces in these 
skeletons, complete crystals are built up. The series 
of operations may, however, be interrupted at any 
stage, and this stage we may have the chance of 
studying. 

We are able, as we shall show in a future chapter, 
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(o ezamine many rock-maEses that have evidently 

fcnned the reservoirs from which volcanoes have been 
supplied, and others that fill up the ducta which oon- 
Btitnted the means of communication between these 
jubterranean reservoirs, and the surface of the earth. 
Now in these subterranean regions the lavas have been 
placed imder coiwlitiona especially favourable for the 
action of the crystalline forces — they must have cooled 
with extreme slowness, and they must have been under 
an enormous pressure, produced in part by the weight 
of the superincumbent rocks, and in part by the ex- 
pansive force of the imprisoned steam. We are not) 
therefore, surprised to find that in these subterranean 
regions, the lavas, while retaining the same chemical 
composifcion, have assumed a much more perfectly 
crystalline condition. In some eases, indeed, the whole 
rock has become a mass of crystals without any base 
orgroundmass at all. 

An examination of the Frontispiece will illustrate 
this perfect gradation from the glassy to the crystalline 
condition of lavas. No. 1 represents a glass through 
which microliths or crystallites of different dimensions 
and character are diffused. In Nos. 2 and 3, these crys- 
tallites have uuitfid to form regular groups. lu No. 4, 
which may be taken as typical of the features presented 
by most lavas, we have a glassy grouudmass containing 
micioliths (a ' crypto-erystalline base'), through which 
diatjnct crystals are distributed. Nos. 5 and 6 illustrate 
tlie characters presented by lavas which have codgoH- 
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dated at considerable depths beneath the surface ; in 
the former we have a mass of Bmall crystals (a * micro- 
crystalline base ') with larger crystals SL'attered through 
it ; while the latter is entirely made up of largo 
crystals without any trace of a base or groundmass. 

Now, as all lavaa are found sometimes aesuming the 
glassy condition at the surface, so when seen in the 
masses which have consolidated with extreme slowness, 
and under great pressure, in subterranean regions, the 
same materials are found in the condition of a rock 
which is built up entirely of crystals. Chemists have 
found that artificial mixtures of silicates in which soda 
and potash are present in considerable quantities, have 
a great tendency to assume the glassy condition on cool- 
ing from a state of fusion, and glass manufacturers are 
always careful to use considerable proportions of the 
alkalis as ingredienta, in making glass. It is found, in 
like manner, that those lavas which contain the largest 
portion of the silicates of soda and potash (the ' acid 
lavas ') most frequently assume the condition of a 
natural glass. 

Geologists have given distinct names to the glassy 
and the perfectly crystalline conditions of the different 
kinds of lavas, the glassy varieties being found in 
masses which have cooled rapidly near the surface, and 
the crystalline varieties in masses which have cooled 
slowly at great depths. The names of these two con- 
ditions of the five great classes into which we have 
divided lavas are as follows : — 
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Oyitaaifie I^rmt. 


Lavat. 


eiojug F.»-m 


GmaiU- . 


. Ehjolitfl 




Sjeoite . 


. Trachyte 


Obsiaian. 


Dioriw . 


. Andcsile 




MioBuito . 


. PLonoIilc 




Qat-bro . 


. liasult 


I'uchjlyio. 



As vitreous rocks have little iii tlieir general appeai- 
iDce to distinguish them from one another, the glassy 
ibrms of tbe first four classes of lava have not hitherto 
received distinct names, but have been confounded 

jther under the name of obsidian. If we deter- 
mine the specific gravities of rocka having the same 
composition but different structures, we shall find that 
they become heavier in proportion as the crystalhiie 
structure is developed in them. Thus gabbro is 
heavier, but tachjlyte is lighter than basalt, bulk for 
bulk, though all have the same chemical composition. 

Nor are the crystals contained in lavas less worlhy 
of careful study, by the aid of the miscroseope, than 
the more or less glassy groimdmass in which they are 
embedded. Mr. Sorby has shown that the crystals 
found in lavas, exhibit many interesting points of 
difference from those which separate out in the midst 
of a mass of the same rock, when it has been artificially 
melted and slowly cooled. There are other facta which 
alao point to the conclusion that, while the glassy 
groundmass of lavas may have been formed by cooling 
from a state of fusion, the larger and well-formed 
crystals in these lavas must have been formed under 
tither and very diflferent conditions. 
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The larger crjatala in lavas exhibit evidenced 
hiiving been alowly built up in the midst of a gla 
mass, coDtainiiig crystallites and small crystals, 
can frequently detect evidence of the interrupt^ 
which have occurred Id the growth of these crystaJsfl 
the concentric zones of different colour or ■ 
which they exhibit ; and portions of the glassy baael 
groundmasa are. often found to have been caught j 
and enclosed in these crystals during their growth. 1 

But when we find, as in the porphyritic pit^hsb 
a glassy base containing only minute crystalltfl 
through which large and perfectly formed crystals 1 
distributed, we can scarcely doubt that the mim 
crystallites and the larger crystals have separated i 
the base under very different conditions. This is in 
cated by the fact that we detect in these cases no t 
necting links between the embryo microliths and t 
perfect crystals ; and a confirmation of the conclusion 
is seen In the circumstance that many of the crystalfl 
are found to have suffered injury as if from transport, 
their edges and angles being ronnded and abraded, and 
portions being occasionally broken off from them. 

Hence we are led to conclude that the larger crystals 
in lavas were probably separated from the amorphons 
mass in the siibterranean reservoirs beneath the volcano, 
and were floated up to the surface in the midst of the 
liquefied glassy material which forms the groundmasa 
of lavas. When we come to examine these crystals 
more closely, we find that certain very curious pha- 
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nomena are exhibited by them which lend powerfol 
support to thia conclusion. 

It is found convenient by geologista to designate 
tboBe rocks which have conaolidated in deep-seated 
portionfi of the earth's crust as Plutonic Rocks, con- 
fining the name of Volcanic rocks to those consolidating 
at the surface ; but Plutonic and Volcanic Eocks shade 
into one another by the most insensible gradations. 

"When the crystals embedded in granitic rocks, and 

in some lavas, are examined with the higher powers of 

the microscope, they are frequentlj seen to contain great 

nnmberB of excessively minute cavities. Each of these 

ravities resembles a small spirit-level, having a quantity 

of hquid and a buhble of gas within it. In 6g. 7 we 

have given a series of drawings of these cavities in 

CTjstals as seen under a high power of the microscope. 

Tn No, I a group of such cavities is represented, one of 

"Mcli is fill! of liquid, while two others are quite empty; 

te remaining cavities all contain a liquid with a 

"moving bubble of gas. In No. 2 two larger cavities are 

'nown, containing a hquid and a bubble of gas ; and it 

*m be seen from these how varied in form these 

"^Titles sometimes are. In Nos. 3, 4 and 3 the liquid 

*** tte cavities contains, besides the bubbles, several 

***iimte crystals ; and in No. 6 we have a cavity con- 

^ftining two liquids and a bubble. 

In the largest of such cavities the bubble is seen to 
^inge its place so as always to lie at the upper side of 
^e cavity, when the position of the latter is altered, just 
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as ID a spirit-level. But in the smallest cavities the 
bubbles appear to be endowed with a power of sponta- 
neous movement ; like imprisoned creatures trying to 
escape, these bubbles are seen continually oscillating 
from side to side and from end to end of the cavities 
wiiicli enclose them. In fig. 8 a minute canity con- 
taining a liquid and bubble is shown, the path pursued 
by the latter in its wonderful gyrations being indicated 
by the dark line. These cavities are exceedingly mi- 




nute, and so numerous that in some crystals there 
mast be millions of them present ; indeed, in certain 
cases, as we increase the magnifying power of our micro- 
scopes, new and smaller cavities continnally become 
visible. It has been estimated that in some instances 
the number of these minute liquid -cavities in the crys- 
tals of rocks amounts tc from one thousand millions 
to ten thousand millions in a cubic inch of space. 

■WTiat is the nature of the liquids which are thus 
imprisoned in these cavities contained in the crystals of 
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]avas and granites? Careful esperiments have given 
a conclusive answer to this question. In many cases 
the liquid ia water, usually containing considerable 
quantities of saline matter dissolved in it, Some- 
times the Ealine matters are present in such abund- 
ance that they cannot all pass into solution, but 
crystallize out, as in fig. 7 — Nos. 3, 4, 5 — where cubic 
crystals of the chlorides of sodium and potassium are 
seen floating in the liquid ; in other cases the liquid ia 
a hydrocarbon like the mineral oil which is present in 
great abundance in deep-seated rocks in many parts of 
the globe. But in some other cases the liquid con- 
tained in the cavities of crystals is found to be one 
wtich could scarcely be anticipated to occur under 
Ettch circumstances— the gas known as carbonic acid, 
which under extreme pressure can be reduced to a 
hquid condition. In cavities containing liquefied car- 
bonic acid, if the rock be warmed up to 86" or 90° FaJir- 
enbeit the bubble suddenly vanishes, sometimes with 
an appearance like ebulhtion or boiling, as represented 
in fig. 9. Now the temperature which we have in- 
dicated is the 'critical point' of carbonic qcid, and 
above that temperature it cannot exist in a liquid con- 
dition, however great may be the pressure to which it 
is subjected. The liquid has been converted into a 
gas which completely fills the cavity. The carbonic 
acid in the cavities of crystals has frequently been 
isolated and its nature placed beyond doubt hy spec- 
troscopic and ordinary chemical tests. 
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The presence of these liquids in the cavities of 
crystals clearly proves that the latter must have been 
formed under enormous pressure — a pressure sufficiently 
great to reduce, not only steam, but also volatile hydro- 
carbons and even gaseous carbonic acid, to the bulk of 
a liquid. 

yiK-h coiulitiouft of enormous pressure we may infer 




to exist in the deep-seated reservoirs beneath volcances, 
where, besides the weight of the superincimibent rock- 
maasea, we have the compressing force of great quantities 
N of elastic vapour held in coniinement. The crystals of 
w&ich granitic rocks are entirely built up exhibit clear 
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evidence of having been all formed under these con- 
ditione of enormous presiure. The glassy base or 
groundmaas of lavas, on fhe other hand, presents all 
the characters of materials that have cooled from a 
state of fuxion. Most lavas consist in part of crystals, 
pxhibitinp fluid-cavities like those present in granite, 
and in part of a base, which has evidently been formed 
by the cooling of a fused mass. We are therefore 
justified in concluding that the crystals have been 
formed in subterranean recesses, and that the ground- 

mass or base has consolidated at the surface. The 

bearing of these conclusions upon some of the great 
problems presented by volcanoes we shall have occasion 
point out in the sequel. 

One of the most interesting iuqtiiries suggested by 
Btndv of the liquid-cavities m volcanic rocks is 
of the cause of the apparently spontaneous move- 
of the bubbles which we have described as taking 
place in some of the smaller of them. The ingenious 
ezperimentB of Mr. Noel Hartley have suggested to 
Professor Stokes an explanation which is probably the 
true one. It appears that these mimite globes of 
vapour are in such a state of unstable equilibnnm as 
to be affected by the smallest changes of temperature, 
and thafc-the variations in the heat of the atmosphere, 
due to currents of air and the movement of warm 
or colij bodies through it, are sufficient to cause fhe 
oscillation of these sensitively poised bubbles. 

The short account which we have been able to give 



in the foregoing pages of the researches that have been 
carried on concerning the nature of the materials ejected 
from volcanoes will serve to show that these investiga- 
tions have already made known many facta of great 
interest, and that the further pursuit of them is full of 
the highest promise. To the scientific worker no sub- 
ject is too vast for his research, no object so minute as 
to be imworthy of his most patient study. In some of 
our future inquiries concerning the nature of volcanic 
action, we shall be led to an investigation of the phe- 
nomena displayed in the sun, moon, comets and other 
great bodies of the universe ; but another road to truths 
of the same grandeur and importance is found, as we 
have seen, in an examination of the mode of develop- 
ment of crystallites, and a study of the materials 
contained in the microscopic cavities of the minutest 
crystals. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

THE DISTRIBOTION OF THE MATERIALS EJECTED 
VOLCANIC VENTS. 

The escape of great quantities of steam and other 
from the midst of a mass of fluid or semi-fluid lava 
gives rise to the formation of vast quantities of froth 
or foam upon its surface. This froth or foam, which 
ia formed upon the surface of lava by the escapR of 
gaseous matters from within it, is made up of portions 
of the lava distended into vesicles, in the same way 
that bubbles are formed on the surface of water, 
bears precisely the same relation to the liquid mass of 
lava that the white crest of foam upon an advancing 
wave does to the sea-water, from the bubbles of which 
it is formed. 

This froth upon the surface of lavas varies greatly 
in character according to the nature of the material 
from which it is formed. In the majority of cases the 
lavas consist, as we have seen, of a mass of crystals 
floating in a liquid magma, and the distension of such 
a mass by the escape of steam from its midst gives rise 
to the formation of the rough cindery-looking material 
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to which the name of ' scoria ' is applied. But when 
the lava contains no ready-formed crystals, but consists 
entirely of a glassy substance in a more or less perfect 
state of fusion, the liberation of steam gives rise to the 
formation of the beaatiful material known as ' pumice.' 
Pumice consists of a mass of minute glass hubbies ; 
these bubbles have not usually, however, retained their 
globuLir form, but have been elongated in one direction 
through the movement of the mass wbile it was still ig 
a plastic state. 

The steam frequently escapes from lava with sucfe^l 
violence that the froth or scum on its surface is brnkeot^ 
up and scattered in all directions, as the foam crests C 
waves are dispersed by the wind during a storm, 
this way fragments of scoria or pumice are often throw 
to the height of many hundreds or thousands of fee* 
into the atmosphere, as we have seen is the case ikfc] 
Stromboli and Vesuvius. Indeed, during violent erup- I 
tions, a continuous upward discharge of these fragments 
is maintained, the ragged cindery masses hurtling one 
another in the atmosphere, as they are shot perpen- 
dicularly upwards to an enormous height and fall back 
into the vent ; or they may rise obbquely and describe 
curves so as to descend outside the orifice from which 
they were ejected. 

During their upward discharge and downward fall, 
the cindery fragments are by attrition continually 
reduced to smaller dimensions. The noise made by 
these fragments, as they strike against one another in 
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the air during their rise and fall, is one of the most 
noteworthy accompaniments of volcanic eruptions. It 
has been noticed that in manj cases there ia a constant 
diminution in the size of the fragments ejected during 
a volcanic outburst, this being doubtless due to the 
friction of the masses as they are ejected and re-ejected 
from the vent. Thus it is related by Mr. Poulett 
Scrope, who watched the Vesuvian eruption of 1822, 
which lasted for nearly a month, that during the earlier 
stages of the outburst fragments of enormous size were 
thrown out of the crater, but by constant re-ejection 
these were gradually reduced in size, till at last only 
the most impalpable dust issued from the vent. This 
dust filled the atmosphere, producing in the city of 
Naples ' a darkness that might be felt,' and so escca- 
sively finely divided was it, that it penetrated into all 
drawers, boxes, and the most closely fastened receptacles, 
filling them completely. Mr. Whymper relates that, 
while standing on the summit of Chimborazo, he wit- 
nessed an eruption of Cotopaxi, which is distant more 
than fifty miles from the former mountain. The fine 
volcanic dust fell in great quantities around him, ;ind 
he estimated that no less than two miliioiiM of tons 
must have been ejected during this shght outburst. 
Professor Btinney has examined this volcanic dust from 
Cotopaxi, and calculates that it would take from 4,000 
to 25,000 particles to make up a grain in weight. 

Various names have been given by geologists to 
the fragments ejected from volcanic vents, which, as we 
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have seen, differ greallj in their dimeDsions and other 
characters, Sometimes masses of more or less fluid 

lava are ilung bodily to a great height in the atmo- 
sphere. During their rise and fall these masses are 
caused to rotate, and in consequence iissume a globular 
or spheroidal form. The water imprisoned in these 
maasea, during their passage through the atmosphere, 
tends to expand into steam, and they become more or 
leas completely distended with bubbles. Such masses, 
which sometimea assume very regular and striking 
forms, are known as ' volcanic bombs.' Many volcanic 
bombs have a solid nucleus of refractory materials. The 
large, rough, angular, cindcry-looking fragments are 
termed ' scorice.' When reduced to the dimensions of 
a marble or pea they are usually called by the Italian 
name of 'lapilli.' The still finer materials are known 
as volcanic sand and dust. 

There are, however, two names which are frequently 
applied to these fragmentary materials ejected from 
volcanoes, which are perhaps liable to give rise to mis- 
conception. These are the terms 'cinders' and 'ashes.' 
It must be remembered that the scoriie or cindery- 
looking masses are not, like the cindera of our fires, the 
product of the partial comhustion of a material contain- 
ing inflammable gases, but are, like the clinkers of 
furnaces and brick-kilns, portions of partially vitrified 
and fused rock distended by gases. So, too, volcanic 
ashes only resemble the ashes of our grates in being 
very finely divided; they are not, like the latter. 
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the incombustible residue of a miiss which has been 
burnt. 

The glassy lavas, when distended by escaping gages, 
give rise to the formation of pumice, the white colour 
of which, as in the case of the foam of a wave, is due 
to the reflection of a portion of the light in its frequent 
passage from one medium tfl another — in this case from 
air to glass, and from glass to air. The volcanic bomba 
formed from glassy lavas are often of especially beauti- 
ful and regular forms. Sometimes the passage of «teara 
tlirough a mass of molten glass produces large quantities 
of a material resembling spun glass. Small particles or 
shots of the glass are carried Into the air and leave 
behind them thin, glassy filaments like a tail. At the 
volcano of Kilauea in Hawaii this filamentous vol- 
canic glass is abundantly produced, and is known as 
' I'ele's Hair' — -Pcle being the name of the goddess of 
the mountain. Birds' nests are aometimes found com- 
posed of this beautiful material. In recent years an 
artificial substance similar to this Pele's hair has been 
extensively manufactured by passing jets of steam 
through the molten slag of iron-furnaces ; it resembles 
cotton-wool, but is made up of fine threads of glass, 
and is employed for the paclting of boilers and other 
purposes. 

The very finely-divided volcanic dust is often borne 
to enormous distances from the volcano out of which 
it has been ejected. The force of the steam-current 
carrying the fragments into the atmosphere is often so 
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great that they rise to the height of several miles above 
the mountain. Here they may actually pass into the 
upper currents of the atmosphere and be borne away to 
the distance of many hundreds or thousands of miles. 
Hence it is not an unusual circumstanoe for vessels at 
sea to t;ncounter at great distances &om land falling 
showers of this finely divided, volcanic dust. We some- 
times meet with this far-travelled, volcanic dust under 
very unexpected circumstances. Thus, in the spring 
of 1875 I had occasion to visit Prof. Vom Rath of Bonn, 
who showed me a quantity of fine volcanic dust which 
had during the past winter fallen in considerable quan- 
tities in certain parts of Norway. This dust, upon 
microscopic examination, proved to be so similar to what 
was known to be frequently ejected from the Icelandic 
volcanoes that a strong presumption was raised that 
volcanic outbursts had been going on in that island. 
On returning to England I found that the first steamer 
of the season bad juat reached Leith from Iceland, 
bringing the intelligence that very violent eruptions 
had taken place during the preceding months. 

This finely-divided volcanic dust is thus carried by 
the winds and spread over every part of the ocean. 
Everyone is familiar with the fact that pumice floats 
upon water ; this it does, not because it is a material 
specifically lighter than water, but because cavities 
filled with air make up a great part of its bulk. If 
we pulverise pumice, we find the powder sinks readily 
in water, but the rock in its natural condition floats 
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for the same reason that an iron ship does^because of 
the air-charabers which it encloses. When thie pumice 
is ejected from a volcano and falls into a river or the 
ocean, it floats for a long time, till decomposition 
causes the breaking down of the thin glassy partitions 
between the air chambers, and causes the admission of 
water into the latter, bj which means the whole mass 
gets water-logged. Near the Liparis and other vol- 
canic islands the sea is sometimes covered with frag- 
ments of pumice to such an extent that it. is difficult 
for a boat to make progress through it, and the same 
substance is frequently found floating in the open ocean 
and is cast up on every shore. 

During the year 1878 masses of floating pumice 
were reported as existing in the vicinity of the Solomon 
Isles, and covering the surface of the sea to such extent 
that it took ships three days to force their way through 
them. Sometimes these masses of pumice accumu- 
late in such quantities along coasts that it is difficult 
to determine the position of the shore within a mile or 
two, as we may land and walk about on the great float- 
ing raft of pumice. Now, recent deep-sea soundings, 
carried on in the ' Challenger' and other vessels, have 
shown that the bottom of the deepest portion of the 
ocean, far away from the land, is covered with these 
volcanic materials which have been carried through the 
air or floated on the surface of the ocean. To these 
deeper parts of the ocean no sediments carried down by 
the rivers are borne, and the remains of calcareous 
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organisms are, in these abysses, soon disBolved ; under 
sutli conditions, therefore, almost the only material 
accumulatiog on the sea bottom is the uhiqultous wind- 
and wave-borne volcanic products. These particlea of 
volcanic dust and fragments of pumice by their dis- 
integration give rise to a clayey material, and the 
oxidation of the magnetite, which all lavas contain, 
communicates to the mass a reddish tint. This ap- 
pears to be the true origin of those masses of 'red-clay' 
which, according to recent researches, are found to 
cover ail the deeper parts of the ocean, but which 
probably attain to no great thickness. 

But while some portion of the materials ejected 
from volcanoes may thus be carried by winds and waves, 
HO as to be dispersed over every part of the land and 
the ocean-bed, another, and in most cases by far the 
largest, portion of these ejections falls around the vol- 
canic vent itself. It is by the constant accumulation 
of these ejected materials that such great mountain 
masses as Etna, Teneriffe, Fusiyama, and Chimborazo 
have been gradually built up around centres of volcanic 
action. 

There are cases in which the formation of volcanic 
mountains on a small scale has actually been observed 
by trustworthy witnesses. There are other cases in 
which volcanic mountains of larger size can be shown 
to have increased in height and bulk by the fall upon 
their sides and summits of fragmentary materials ejected 
from the volcanic vent. In all cases the examination 
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of these mowntain-maBBes leitda te the conciusion that 
they are entirely built up of just such materials as we 
constantly see thrown out of volcanoes during eruption. 

Thus we are led to the conclusion that all volcanic 
Diotmtatns are nothing but heaps of materials ejected 
froia fissures in the earth's crust, the snialltT ones 
having been formed during a single y&lcanic outburst, 
the larger ones being the result of repeated eruptions 
from the same orifice which may, in some cases, have 
continued in action for tens or hundreds of thousands 
of years. 

No observer has done such useful work in connection 
with the study of the mode of formation of volcanic 
mountains as our countryman. Sir William Hamilton,* 
who was ambassador at Naples from 176-i to 1800, aiid 
made the best possible use of his opportunities fur ex- 
amining the numerous volcanoes in Southern Italy. 

A little to the west of the town of Puzznoli on Iha 
Bay of Naples there stands a conical hill rising to the 
height of 440 feet above the level of the Meditcrriiuean, 
and covering an area more than half a mile in diameter. 
Now we have the most conclusive evidence that in 
ancient times no such hill existed on this site, which 
was partly occupied by the Lucrine Lake, and the fact 
is recognised in the name which the hill bears, that of 
Monte Nuovo, or the ' New Jlountain.' See fig. 10. 

Sir William Hamilton rendered admirable service 
to science by collecting all the contemporary records 
relating to this interesting case, and he was able to 
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prove, by the testimony of several intelligent and tnist- 
wortliy witnesses, that during the week following the 
• 29th of September, 1538, this hiU had gradually been 
formed of materials ejected from a volcanic vent which 
had opened upon this site. 

The records collected by Hamilton with others which 
have been discovered since his death prove most conclu- 
sively the following facts. During more than two years, 
the country round was affected by earthquakes, which 
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gradually increased in intensity and attained their 
climax in the month of September 1538 ; on the 27th 
and 28th of that month these earthquake shocks are said 
to have been felt almost continuously day and night. 
About 8 o'clock on the morning of the 29th, a depres- 
sion of the ground was noticed on the site of the future 
hill, and from this depression, water, which was at first 
cold and afterwards tepid, began to issue. Four hours 
afterwards the ground was seen to swell up and open, 
forming a gaping fissure, within which incandescent 
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latter was risible. From thin fissure numerous masses 
if stotie, some of them ' as large as an ox,' with vast 
quantities of jmmiee and mud, were thrown up t« a 
great height, and these falling upon the sides of the 
vent formed a great mound. This violent ejection of 
materials continued for two days and nights, and on 
the third day a very considerable hill was seen to have 
been built up by the falling fragments, and this hill 
was climbed by some of the eye-witnesses of the erup- 
tion. The next day the ejections were resumed, and 
many persons who had ventured on the hill were in- 
jored, and several killed by the falling atones. The 
latw ejections were however of less violence than the 
ewlier ones, and seem to have died out on the seventh 
ttt eighth day after the beginning of the outburst. 
The great masH of this considerable hill would appear, 
according to the accounts which have been preserved, 
to have been built up by the materials which were 
ejected during two days and nights. 

Monte Nuovo is a hill of tnincated conical fonn, 
which rises to the height of 440 feet above the waters 
of the Mediterranean, and ia now covered with thickets 
of stone-pine. The hill is entirely made up i>f volcanic 
scorite, lapilli, and dust, and the sloping sides have 
evidently been produced by these fragmentary materials 
sliding over one another till they attained the angle of 
rest ; just as happens with the earth and stones tipped 
from railway-waggons during the construction of an 
embankment. In the centre of this conical hill is a 
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vast circular depression, with steeply sloping uidee, 
■which is of such depth that its bottom ia but little 
above the aea-level. This cnp-shaped depression is 
the 'crater' of the volcano, and it has evidently been 
formed by the explosive action which has thrown out 
the materials immediately above the vent, and caused 
them to be accumulated around it. 




The district lying to the west of Naples, in which 
the Monte Nnovo is situated, contains a great number 
of hills, all of which present a most strikingsimilarity 
to that volcano. All these hills are truncated cones, 
with larger or smaller circular depressions at their sum- 
mits, and they are entirely composed of volcanic scoriae, 
lapilli,and dnst. Some of th^se hills are of considerably 
larger dimensions than the Monte Nuovo, while others 
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are of gmaller size, as shown in the anoeied map, 
fig. 11. No stranger visiting the district, without 
previous information upon the subject, would ever 
BTispect the fact that, while all the other hiUs of the 
district have existed from time immemorial, and are 
constantly mentioned in tlie works of Greek and Ro- 
man writer^ this particular hill of Moot© Nuovo came 
into existence less than 350 years ago. 

The evidently fiised condition of the materialfl of 
which these hills are built up is a clear sign of the 
Lyolcanic action which has taken place in it ; and this 
B^et was so fully recognised by the ancients that they 
BB Ued the district the Campi Fhlegnei, or ' the Burii- 
WSag Fields,' and regarded one of the circular deprcs- 
'nooe in it as the entrance to Hades. 

It is impossible for anyone to examine this distinct 
without being convinced that all the niunerous conoa 
and craters which cover it have been formed by the 
same agency ad that by which Monte Nuovo was pro- 
duced. We have shown that there is the most satis- 
factory historical evidence as to what that agency was. 
Now volcanic cones with craters in their centres 
occur in great numbers in many parts of the earth's 
surface. In some districts, like the Auvergne, thi^ 
Catacecanmene in Asia Minor, and certain parts of 
New Zealand, these volcanic cones occur by hundreds 
and thousands. In some instances, these volcanic cones 
have been formed in historic times, but in the great 
majority of cases we can only infer their mode of origin 
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from their Bimilarity to others of which the formation 

has been Tritnessed. 

Most of the smaller volcanic hills, with their 
craters, have been thrown up during a single eruption 
from a volcanic fissure ; but, aa Hamilton conclusivelj 
proved, the grandest volcanic mountains must Lave 
been produced by frequent repetitions of similar oper- 
ations upon the same site. For not only are these 
great volcanic piles found to be entirely composed of 
materials wliich have evidently been ejected from 
volcanic vents, but, when carefully watched, such 
mouutaius are found undergoing continual changes in 
form, by the addition of materials thrown out from tte 
vent, and falling upon their aides. 

This fact will be well illustrated by a comparison 
of the series of drawings of the summit of Vcsuviua 
which were made by Sir William Hamilton in 1767, 
and which we have copied in fig. 1 2. During the earlier 
months of that year the summit of the mountain was 
seen to be of truncated form, a great crater having 
been originated by the violent outbursts of the pre- 
ceding year. This condition of the mountain-top is 
represented in the first figure of the series. The 
drawing made by Hamilton, on July 8, shows that not 
only was the outer rim of the great crater being 
modified in form by the fall of materials upon it, but 
that in the centre of the crater a small cone was being 
gradually built np by tbe quiet ejections which were 
taking place. If we compare the drawings made at 
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successive dates, we shall find that the constant showen 
of falling materials were not only raising the edge of the 
great crater but were at the same time increasing the 
size of the small cone inside the crater. By the end of 
October the small cone had grown to such an extent 
that its sides were confluent with those of the principal 
cone, which had thus entirely lost its truncated form 
and been raised to a much great«r height. The com- 
parison of these drawings will be facilitated by the 
dotted lines, which represent the outline of the top of 
the mountain at the preceding observation ; so that the 
space between the dotted and the continuous Une in 
each drawing shows the extent to which the bulk of 
the cone had increased in the interval between two 
observations. 

But, although the general tendency of the action 
going on at volcanic mountains is to increase their 
height and bulk by the materials failing upon their 
sumniits and sides, it must be remembered that this 
action does not take place by any means continuously 
and regularly. Not only are there periods of rest in 
the activity of the volcano, during which the rain 
and winds may accompHsh a great deal in the way of 
crumbling down the loose materials of which volcanic 
mountains are largely built up, but sudden and violent 
eruptions may in a very short time undo the slow work 
of years by blowing away the whole summit of the 
niountain at once. Thus, before the great eruption of 
1S22, the cone of Vesuvius, by the almost constant 
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ejection of ashes during eeveral yeara, had been raised 
to the heiglit of more than 4,000 feet above the level ot 
the sea ; but by the terrible outburst which then took 
place the cone was reduced in height by 400 feef, and 
a vast crater, which had a diameter of nearly a mile, 
and a depth of nearly 1,000 feet (see fig. 13), was 
foruied at the top of the mountain. The enormous 
quantity of material thus removed was either distributed 




over the flanks of the mountain, or, when redueed to a 
finely comminuted condition, was carried by the wind 
to the distance of many miles, darkening the air, and 
coat.ing the surface of the ground with a thick covering 
of dust. 

The volcano of Vesuvius, although of somewhat 
insignificant dimensions when compared with the 
grander volcanic mountjiina of the glol 
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great interest for the siodent of Vulcanology, inas- 
much as being situated in the midst of a thickly 
populated district and in close proximity to the city 
of Naples, it has attracted much attention during past 
times, and there is no other volcano concerning which 
we have bo complete a series of historical recorda, 
The present cone of Veauvius, which rises within the 
great encircling crater-ring of Somma, has a height of 
about 1,000 feet. But there is undoubted evidence 
that this cone, to the top of which a railway has re- 
cently been constructed for the convenience of fcourisls, 
has been entirely built up during the last 1,800 years, 
and, what is more, that during this period it has been 
many times almost wholly destroyed and reconstructed. 
Nothing is more certain than the fact that the 
Vesuvius upon which the ancient Eomans and the 
Greek settlers of Southern Italy looked, was a moun- 
tain differing entirely in its form and appearance firom 
that with which we are familiar. The Vesiivius known 
to the ancients was a great truncated cone, having a 
diameter at its base of eight or nine miles, and a 
height of about 4,000 feet. The summit of this moun- 
tain was formed by a circular depressed plain, nearly 
three miles in diameter, within which the gladiator 
Spartacus, with his followers, were besieged by a Roman 
army. There is no evidence that at this time the vol- 
canic character of the mountain was generally recog- 
nised, and its slopes are described by the ancient 
geographers as being clothed with fertile fields and 




vineyards, while the hollow at the top was a waste 
overgrown with wild vines. 

But in Uie year 79 a terrible and unexpected erup- 
tion occurred, by which a vast, crateral hollow was 
formed in the midst of Vesuvius, and all the southern 
side of the great rim snrrounding this crater waa 
broken down. Under the materials ejected during this 




eruptian, the cities of Pompeii, Hercnlaneum, and 
Stabise were overwhelmed and buried. 

Numerous descriptions and drawings enable us to 
understand how in the midst of the vast crater formed 
in the year 79 the modem cone has gradually been 
built up. Fresh eruptious are continually increasing 
the bulk, or raising the height of the Vesuvian cone. 

The accompanying drawings made by Sir William 
Hamilton ennble us to understand the nature of 
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the changes which have been continuiiily taking place 
at the sinnmit of Vesuvius. The drawing fig. 14 
shows the appearance presented by the crater in the 
year 1756, 

At this time we see that inside the crater a HcrieB 
of cones had been built up one within the other from 
which lava issued, filling the bottom of the crater and 




finding its way through a breach in its walls, down the 
side of the cone. It is evident that the ejected mate- 
rials falling on the sides of the innermost cone would 
tend to enlarge the latter till its sides became confluent 
with the cone surrounding it, and if this action went 
on long enough, the crater would he entirely filled up 
and a perfect cone with only a small aperture at the 
top would be produced. But from time to time, grand 
and paroxysmal outbursts have occurred at Vesuvius, 
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which have truncated the cone, and sometimes formed 
great, cup-shaped cavities, reaching ahnost to its base, 
like that shown in fig. 13, 

In 1767 the crater of Vesuvius, as shown in fig. 
15, contained a single small cone in a state of constant 
spasmodic outhurst, like that of Stromboli- 




•,M'Ul 
Fio. 16.— Summit <iv Yesityios w 1848. 

In 1843, we find that the crater of Vesuvius con- 
tained three such small cones arranged in a line along 
its bottom as depicted in fig. 16. 

These drawings of the summit of Vesuvius give a 
fair notion of the changes which have been continually 
going on there dming the whole of the historical period. 
Ever and anon a grand outburst, like that of 1822, has 
produced a vast and deep crater such as is represented 
in fig. 13, and then a long continuance of quiet and 
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regular ejections Haa built up within the crater 

cones like those shown in 

figs. 14, 15 and 16, till at 

last the great crater has been 

completely filled op, and the 

cone reconstructed. 

In tJie series of outlines 
in fig, 17, we have endea- 
voured to illustrate the suc- 
cession of changes which 
has tjiken place in Vesu- 
TiuB during historical times. 
In. the year 79 one side 
of the crater-wall of the 
vast mountain -mass was 
blown away. Subsequent 
ejections huilt up the present 
cone of Vesuvius within the 
great encircling crater-wall 
of Somma, and the form of 
this cone and the crater at 
ite summit have been un- 
dergoing continual changes 
during the successive erup- 
tions of eighteen centuries. 

What its future history 
may be we can only conjec- 
ture from analogy. It may 
be that a long continuance 
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of eruptions of moderate energy may gradually raise the 
central cone till ita eidea are confluent wit.h those of 
the original mountain ; or it may bo that some violent 
jiarojtyam will entirely deatroy the modem cone, re- 
ducing the mountain to the condition in which it was 
after the great outburst of 79. On the other hand, 
if the volcanic forces under Vesuviua are gradually 
becoming extinct (but of this we have certainly no 
evidence at present), the mountaia may gradually sink 
into a state of quiescence, retaining its existing form. 
The series of changes in the shape of Vesuvius, 
which are proved by documentary evidence to have 
been going on during the last 2,000 years, probably 
iind their parallel in all active volcanoes. In all of 
these, as we shall hereafter show, the activity of the 
vents undergoes great vicissitudes. Periods of con- 
tinuous moderate activity alternate with abort and 
violent paroxysmal outbursts and intervals of complete 
rest, which may in some casee last for hundreds or 
even thousands of years. During the periods of con- 
tinuous moderate activity, the crater of the volcano is 
slowly filled up by the growth of smaller cones within 
it J and the height of the mountain is raised. By the 
terrible paroxysmal outbursts the mountain is often 
completely gutted and its summit blown away ; but 
the materials thus removed from the top and centre of 
the mass are for the most part spread over its sides, 
BO that ita bulk and the area of ita base are thereby 
increased. During the intervals of rest, the sides of 
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Ihft mountain whicli wre so largely composed of loose 
and pulverulent mat«riala are washed downwards by 
rains and driven about by winds. Thus all volcanoes 
in a state of activity are continually growing in size ; 
every ejection, except in the case of those where the 
materials are in the finest state of suMirision, adding 
to their bulk j the area of their bases being increased 
during parosysmal outbursts, and their height during 
long-continued moderate eruptions. 

We have pointed out that the conical form of vol- 
canic mountains is due to the slipping of the filing 
materials over one another till they attain the angle 
at which they can rest. There are, however, some 
deviations from this regular conical forni of volcanoes 
which it may be well to refer to. 

The quantity of rain which falls during volcanic 
eruptions is often enormous, owing to the condensation 
of the great volumes of steam emitted from the vent. 
Consequently the falling lapilli and dust often descend 
upon the mountain, not iu a dry state but in the con- 
dition of a muddy paste. Many volcanic mountains 
have evidently been buQt up by the flow of successive 
masses of such muddy paste over their surfaces. Some 
volcanic materials when mixed with water have the 
property of rapidly 'setting' like concrete. The 
uncient Romans and modem Italians, well acquainted 
with this property of certain kinds of volcanic dust and 
lapilli, have in all ages employed this ' puzzolana,' as it 
is called, as mortar for building. The volcanic muda 
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have often Bet in their natural positions, bo as to form 
a rock, which, though light and porous, is of tolerably 
firm consistency. To this kind of rock, of which 
Naples and many other citiea are built, the name of 
' tuff' or ' tufa ' is applied. A similar material is known 
in Northern Germany as ' trass.' 

The cause of the ' setting ' of puzzolana and tufa 
is that rain-water containing a small proportion of car- 
bonic acid acta on the lime in the volcanic fragments, 
and these become cemented together by the carbonate 
of lime and the free silica, which are thus produced in 
the mass. 

When a strong wind is blowing during a volcanic 
outburst, the materials may be driven to one aide of 
the vent, and accumulate there more rapidly than on 
the other. Thus lop-sided cones are formed, such as 
may frequently be observed in some volcanic districts. 
In areas where constant currents of air, like the trade- 
winds, prevail, all the scoria-cones of the district may 
thus be found to be unequally developed on opposite 
sides, being lowest on those froitt which the prevalent 
winds blow, and highest on the sides towards which 
these winds blow. 

The examination of any careful drawing, or better 
stilt of the photograph, of a volcanic cone, will prove 
that the profile of such cones ia not formed by stnught 
lines, but by curves often of a delicate and beautiful 
character. The delineations of the sacred volcano of 
Fusiyama, which are bo constantly found in the pro- 
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ductions of Japanese artiata, must have familiarised 
everyone with the elegant cnrved hnea exhibited by 
the profiles of volcanoes. The upper slope of the 
monntain is comparatively steep, often exhibiting 
angles of 30° to 35°, but this steepness of alope gra- 
dmilly diminishea, till it eventually merges in the 
sorroanding plains. The causa of this elegant form 
assumed by moat volcanic mountains is probably two- 
fold. In the first place we have to remember that the 
materials falUng upon the flanks of the mountain 
differ in size and shape, and some wil! rest on a steeper 
slope than othera. Thus, while some of the materials 
remain on the upper part of the mountaina, others are 
rolling outwards and downwards. Hence we find that 
those cones which are composed of uniform materials 
have straight aides. But in some cases, we shall see 
hereafter, there haa certainly been a central subsidence 
of the mountain mass, and it is this subsidence which 
has probably given riae to the curvature of its flanks. 

We have hitherto considered only the methods by 
which the froth or foam, which accumulates on the 
surface of fluid lava, is dispersed. But in many cases 
not only is this scum of the lava ejected from the 
Volcanic vent by the escaping steam, but the fluid lava 
itself is extruded forcibly, and often in enormous 
quantities. 

The lava in a volcanic vent is always in a highly 
heated, usually incandescent, condition. Seen by night, 
its freshly exposed surface is glowing red, aometimeB 
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apparently white-bot. But bj exposure to the atmo- 
sphere the surface is rapidly chilled, appearing dtill red 
by night, and blauk by day. Many persons are Huiprised 
to find that a flowing stream of lava presents the ap- 
pearance of a great mass of rough cinders, rolling along 
with a rattling sound, owing to the striking of the clin- 
ker-like fragments against each other. When viewed 
by nighty the gleaming, red light between these rough, 
cindery masses betrays the presence of incandescent 
materials below the chilled surface of the lava-stream. 

No fact in connection with lavas is more strildiij 
than the varying degrees of liquidity prese 
them in different cases. While some lava-stres 
seem to resemble rivers, the material flowing i 
along, filling every channel in its course, and deloj 
the whole country around, others would be more 1 
compared to glaciers, creeping along at so slow a r 
that the fact of their movement can only be dei 
atrated by the most careful observation. Even i 
falling over a precipice such lavas, owing to their im 
perfect liquidity, form heavy, pendent masses like i 
'guttering' candle, as is shown by fig, 18, which is. 
taken from a drawing kindly furnished to me by Capt. ( 
S. P. Oliver, E.N. The causes of these differences in , 
the rate of motion of lava-streams we must proceed to J 
consider. 

There can be no doubt that the temperature of j 
lavas varies greatly in different cases. This is showv 
by the fact that while some lavas are in a state of c(aa- 
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plete fusion, similar to that of tlie slaga of furnaces, 

and like the latter, such lavas on cooling form a glassy 
mass, others consist of a liquid magma in which a larger 
or saiall2r niunber of crystals are found floating. In 
these lattpr cases the temperature of the magma must 
i ■; ■■ fiisiiiij-iKiint of the minerals which exist 




in a crystalline condition in its midst. It has indeed 
been suggested that the whole of the crystals in lavas 
are formed during the cooling down of a completely 
fused mass ; hut no one can imagine that the enclosed, 
crystals of quart^z, felspar, leucite, oUvine, &e., have 
been so formed, such crystals being sometimes more 
than an inch in diameter. The microscopic examina- 
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tion of lavas usually enables us to diBcriminate between 
those complete crystals which have been formed at 
great depths and floated to the surface, and the minute 
oryatalline particles and microliths which have been 
developed in the glassy mass during cooling. Crystals 
of the former class, indeed, exhibit abundant evidence, 
in their liquid cavities and other pectiliarities, that they 
have not been formed by simple cooling from a state 
of fusion, but under the combined action of heat, 
the presence of water and various gases, and intense 
pressure. 

As we have already seen, the different lavas vary 
greatly in their degrees of fusibility. The basic lavaa, 
containing a low percentage of silica, are much more 
fusible than the acid lavas, which contain a higli per- 
centage of silica. "When the basic lavas are reduced to 
a complete state of fusion their liquidity is sometimes 
very perfect, as is the case at Kilauea in Hawaii, where 
the lava is thrown up into jets and fountains, falling in 
minute drops, and being drawn out into fine glassy 
threads. On the other hand, the leas fusible acid lavas 
appear to be usnaily only reduced to the viscous or 
pasty condition, which artificial glasses assume long 
before their complete fusion. Of this fact I have found 
many proofs in the Lipari Islands, where such glassy, 
acid lavas abound. In fig. 6 (page 43) a lava-stream 
is represented on the side of the cone of Vul- 
cano. This lava is an obsidian — that is to say, it is of 
the acid type and completely glassy — but its liquidity 
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mnst have been very imperfect, seeing that the stream 
has come to a standstill before reaching the bottom of J 
a steep slope of about 35°. In fig. 1 9 there is given a 1 
side view of the same stream of obsidian, from which ' 
it will be seen that it has flowed slowly down a steep 
slope and heaped itself up at the bottom, as its 6iiidity 




■was not complete enough to enable it to move nn a 
slighter incline. An examination of the interior of 
eiicb imperfectly fluid lavas affords fresh proofs of the 
slow and tortuous movements of the mass. Everywhere 
we find that the bands of crystallites and sphiErulitea 
are, by the movement of the mass, folded and crumpled 
and pucliered in the moat remarkable manner, as is 
illustrated in figs. 20 and 21. Similar appearances 
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occur again and again among the vitreous and eemi- 
vitreouB acid lavas of Hungary. 




Bat, although the temperature of lava-streams and 
the fusibility of their materials may in some cases 
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seconnt for their condition of either perfect Hquidily 
or liacidity, it is clear that in other instances there 
must be some other cause for this difference. Thus it 
has been found that at VeRuviuB the lavas erupted in 
modem times have all a striking' similarity to one 
another in chemical composition, in the minerals which 
they contain, and in their structure. They are all basic 
lavas, which when examined by the microscope are 
»een to consist of a more or less glassy magma, in the 
midst of which numerous crystals of augite, lencite, 
olivine, magnetite, and other minerals are scattered 
Yet nothing can be more strikingly dilferent than 
the behaviour of the lavas poured out from Vesuvius at 
various periods. In some cases the lava appears to be 
ia Buch a perfecrly liquid condition that, issuing from 
the crater, it has been described as rushing down the 
slope of the cone like a stream of water, and such ex- 
ceedingly liquid lavas have in some cases flowed to the 
distance of several miles from the base of the moun- 
hiin in a very short time. But other Vesuvian lavas 
liave been in such a viscid condition that their rate of 
movement has been so extremely alow as to be almost 
imperceptible. Such lava-streams have continued iu 
movement during many years, but the progress has 
been so slow (often only a few inches in a day) that 
it could only be proved by means of careful measure- 
ments. 

If we examine some of these Vesuvian lavas which 
e exhibited such striking d 
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flow, we shall find tliat they present equally marKi 
differencea in the character of their surfaces. The 1: 
current of 1858 was a remarkable esample of a si 
flowing stream, and its surface, as will be seen in fig. 
which is taken from a photograph, has a very mat 
and peculiar character, A tenacious crust seems to 1 
formed on the surface, and by the further motion < 
the mass this crust or scum baa been wrinkled t 
folded in a very remarkable manner. Sometimes this 
folded and twisted crust presents a striking resemblance 
to coils of rope. Precisely similar appearances may be 
observed on the surface of many artificial slags when 
they flow from furnaces, and are seen to be due to the 
Bamc cause, namely, the wrinkling up of the chil] 
surface-crust by the movement of the liquid mass belo 
Lavas which present this appearance are frequentlycal 
' ropy lavas ' ; an admirable example of them is aSbrded 
in the lava-cascade of the Island of Bourbon represented 
in fig. 18 (page 93). 

But lavas in which the rate of flow has been ^ 
rapid, exhibit quite a different kind of 
that of the ropy lavas. The VesuvJan lava-s 
of 1872 was remarkable for the rapidity of its i 
and its surfece presents a remarkable contrast t 
of the slow-moving lava of 1858. The surface of fhe" 
lava-current of 1872 is covered with rough cindery 
masses, often of enormous dimensions, and it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to traverse it, as the ragged projecting 
fragments tear the boots and lacerate the skin. The 
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appeM^nce presented by this lava-stre:inti is illustrated 
bj fig. 23, which is also taken from a photograph. 

Now it is found that those lava-streams which move 
floffly and present ropy surfaces give off but little 
steam during their flow, while those lava-streams which 
fioff more rapidly and present a rough and cindery 
8[q)earance give off vast quantities of steam. The 
erttaordinary amount of vapour given off from the lava- 
streams which flowed from Vesuvius in 1872 is illus- 
trated in the photograph copied in fig. 5 (Gieing page 24), 
in which the three lava-currents are each seen to be 
surmounted by enormous vapour-clouds rising to the 
height of several thousands of feet above them, and 
mingling with the column that issued from the central 
vent. By the escape of this enormous quantity of steam 
the surface of the lava was thrown into rugged cindery 
projections, and in some places little cones were formed 
upon it, which threw out small seorite and dust. The 
quantity of vapour was, iu fact, so great, that little 
parasitical volcanoes were formed on the surface of the 
lava-stream. Some of these miniature volcanoes were 
of such small dimensions that they were carried away 
on boards to be employed as illustrations in the lecture- 
rooms of the University of Naples. 

The arrangement of the materials forced out from 
fissures on the surfacea of lava-streams by the disen- 
gaged vapours and gases depends on the degree of 
fluidity of the lava, and the force of the escaping steam- 
jets. In very viscous lavas the materials may issue 
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quietly, forming great concentric mattses like coils c 
rope ; Buch were described hy Mr. Heaphy as occurring 
ID New Zeabnd (see fig, 24). 




Fio. 24. — CoMCENTBu; Folds 



In other cases the lava, if somewhat more liquid, n 
in issuing quietly without great outbursts of steam, 
acciuniilate in great bottle-shaped maaseB, which have 




^. been compared to 'petrified fountains.' Cases of this 
Kind have heen described by Professor Dana as occur- 
ring on the slopes of Hawaii (see fig. 25). 

When the steam escapes with explosive violence 
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fcnra a gpiracle (' bocca ') on the surface of a lava-stream, 
itiinute cinder cones, like tliose described as being 
formed in 1872, are the result. Fig. 26 represents a 
group of miniature cones thrown up on the Vesuvian 
lava-stream of 1855 : it is taken from a drawing by 
Schmidt. 

Some of these appear like burst blisters or bubbles, 
wlile others are built up of scoriaceous masses wbith 




I liave beeo ejected firom the apertiu-e and have become 

Inited while in a semi-fluid condition. Other examples 

of these spiracles or boeche on the surfaces of lava-eur- 

L ftntB maj be seen in the figs. 22 and 23, which are 

■*opied from photographs. 

The facts we have described al! point to the con- 
t 'yuaioii that the presence of large quantities of water 
I 'tnprisoned in a mass of lava contributes greatly to its 
[ "nobility. And this condition is supported by so many 
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othei consideratioDB that it is now very generally ac- 
cepted bj geologistB. The condition of this imprisoned 
water in lavas is one which demands further investi- 
gation at the hands of phyaiciets. It has been sug- 
gested, with some show of reaaon, that the water may 
exist in the midst of the red-hot lava as minute parti- 
cles in the curious * spheroidal condition ' of Boutigny, 
and that these flash into steam as the lava Sows along. 

I^va, when extruded from a volcanic crater in a 
more or less completely fluid state, flows down the side 
of the cone, and then finds its way along any channel 
or valley that may lie in its course, obeying in its 
movemeuts all the laws of fluid bodies. The lava- 
currents thus formed are sometimes of enormous 
dimensions, and may flood the whole country for many 
miles around the vent. 

Lava-streams have been described, whiuli have 
flowed for a distance of from fifty to a hundred miles 
from their source, and which have had a breadth vary- 
ing from ten to twenty miles. Some lava-streams 
have a thickness of 500 feet, or even more. These 
measures will give some idea of the enormous quanti- 
tiea of material brought from the earth's interior by 
volcanic action and distributed over its surface. The 
mass of lava which flowed out during an eruption off 
Bejlcjanes in Iceland, in the year 1 783, has been calcu- 
lated to be equal in bulk to Mont Blanc. 

There are many parts of the earth's surface, such 
BE the Western Isles of Scotland and the North-east of 
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Ireland, the Deccan of India, and iarge tracts in the 
Kocky Mountains, where successive lava-sheets have 
been piled upon one another to the height of several 
thousands of feet, and cover areas of many hundreds or 
even thousands of square miles. 

The more fusible basic lavas are as a general rule 
more liquid in character than any others, and it is these 
very liquid lavas that are usually found forming plateaux 
built up of successive lava-streams. The less liquid 
lavas, lite those of Hungary and Bohemia, are not 
usually found flovring to such distances from the vent, 
but form dome-shaped mountain-masses. 

lAva-streams usually exhibit in their upper and 
under surfaces a scoriaeeous texture due to the escape 
of steam from the upper surface, portions of the cindery 
masses so formed failing off from the end of the stream, 
and being rolled over by the stream bo as to form its 
base. The thickneaa of this scoriaeeous upper and 
lower part of a lava-stream varies according to the 
quantity of steam imprisoned in it; but all thick lava- 
streams have a compact central portion which is com- 
posed of hard, solid rock. Very good examples of 
the internal structure of lava-sfreama may sometimes 
be examined in the sea-cliffs of volcanic islands. In 
fig. 27 we have given a copy of a drawing made while 
sailing round the shores of Vulcano. The scoriaceona 
portions of lava-streams are sometimes employed, as at 
Volvic in the Auvergne, as a building material, or as at 
Neid«rmendig in the Eifel, and in Hungary for mill- 
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Etonc? ; the compact portions are employed for building 
and paving, and for road metal. The rock of some of 
tlie modem lava-streams of Vesuvius is largely quarried 
for paving the streets of Naples. 

This solid portion of the lava-streams in slowly 
cooling down from its bighly-heated condititju under- 
goes contraction, and in consequence is rent asunder 
by a number of cracks. Sometimes these cracks 




assume a wonderfully regular arrangement, and the 
rock may be broken up into very Bymmetrical masses. 

If we imagine a great sheet of heated material, 
like a lava-stream, slowly cooling down, it is evident that 
the contraction which must take place in it will tend 
to produce fissm-es breaking up the mass into prisms. 
A httle consideration will convince us what the form of 
these prisma must be. There are only three regular 
figures into which a surface can be divided, namely, 
equilateral triangles, squarea, and regular hexagons; 
the first being produced by the intersection of sets of 
eix lines radiating at angles of 60° from certain centres j 
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the second by the JnterBecfion of sets of /our linea 
radiating from centres at angles of 90° ; and the tlurd 
from aets of three, lines radiating from centres at an 
angle of 120°. It is evident that a less amount of 
contractile force will he required to produce the Bcte 
of three cracks rather than those of four or six cracks ; 
or, in other words, the contractile force in a mass will 
be competent to produce the cracks which give rise to 
hcxagcns rather than those wldch form squares or tri- 
angles. This is no doubt the reason why the prisms 
formed by the cooling of lava, as well as those produced 
during the drying of starch or clay, are hexagonal in 
form. 

The hexagonal prisms or columns formed by con- 
traction during the consoUdation of lavas vary greatly 
in size, according to the rate of coohng, the nature of 
the materials, and the conditions affecting the mass. 
Sometimes such columns may be found having a 
diameter of eight or ten feet and a length of five hun- 
dred feet, as in the Shiant Isles lying to the north of 
the Island of Skyc ; in other cases, as in certain voicanic 
glasses, minute columns, an inch or two in length and 
scarcely thicker than a needle, are formed ; and exam- 
ples of almost every intermediate grade between these 
two extremes may sometimes be found. The largest 
columns are those which are formed in very slowly 
cooling masses. 

The columnar structure is exoibited by all kinds of 
lava, and indeed in other rock-masses which have been 
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heat«d by confflct, with igneous masses and gradually 
cooled. The rocks which display the structure in 
greatest perfection, however, are the basalts. 

Mr. Scrope first called attention to the fact that the 
Jipper and lower portions of lava-streama sometimes 
cool in very different ways, and hence produce columns 
of dissimilar character. The lower portion of the mass 
parts with its heat very slowly, by conduction to the 




underlying roclcs, while the upper portions radiate heat 
more irregularly into the surrounding atmosphere. 
Hence we often find the lower portions of thick lava- 
Btreimsfo be formed of stout, vertical columns of great 
regularity, while the upper part is made up cf smaller 
and less regular columns!, as shown in fig. 28. 

The remarkable grotto known as Fingal's Cave in 
the Island of Staffa has been formed in the midst of a 
lava-stream buc!i as we have been describing ; the 
thick vertical columns, which rise from beneath the 
level of the sea, are divided by joints and have been 
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broken away by the action of the sea; in this way a 
great cavern has been produced, the sides of which are 
formed by vertical columns, while the roof is made up 
of smaller and interlacing ones. The whole structure 
bears some resemblance to a Gothic cathedral ; the sea. 
6nding access to its floor of broken columns, and per- 
mitting the entrance of a boat during fine weather. 
Similar, though perhaps less striking, structures are 
found in many other parts of the globe wherever basaltic 
and other lava-streams exhibit the remarkable columnar 
structure as the result of their slow cooling. Portions of 
basaltic columns are oft«n employed for posts by the 
road-sides, as in Central Germany and Bohemia, or for 
paving stones, as in Pompeii and at the Monte Albano 
near Rome. 

Occasionally basaltic lava-streams exhibit other cu- 
ras structures in addition to the columnar. Thus 
some basaltic columns are 
found divided into regular 
jointaby equidistantjcurved 
Borfaces, the joints thus 
fitting into one another by 
a kind of ball-and-socket 
arrangement. Sometimes 

w find processes project- j,„ „,_P„,™ „, , d„.,^„ 
ing from the angles of the O'LL-MNFHOMTHBGiANT'sCADaE- 
CTirved joint-surfaces, which anivWket and tub TKMtiB-ANu- 
cause the blocks to fit to- 
gether as with a tenon and mortise. This Had of 
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Bfmcttire is adminibly displayed at the Giant's Cause- 
way, Co. Antrim, in the North of Ireland. A por- 
tion of a basaltic column from this locality ia repre- 
sented in fig. 29. 

While the ordinary twlumnar structurca are very 
comnion in basalts, the bail-aDd-sock(?t and tenon-and- 




raortise stmctureB are exceedingly rare. The question 
of the mode of origin of these remarkable struc- 
tures has given rise to much discussion, and the 
opinions of geologists and physicists are by no means 
unanimous upon the subject. 

Sometimes we find massee of lava traversed by cnrved 
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joints, and occasionally we find curious conibinationB I 
of curved and plane joints, giving rise to appearances I 
scarcely less remarkable than those presented by the [ 
columns of the Giant's Causeway. Some of the more 
Btriking examples of this kind have been described and 
explained by Professor Bonney. 

In the Ponza Islands there occurs a remarkable 




example of a columnar pitchatone, which is also traversed 
by a number of curved concentric joints, causing the 
rock to break up into pieces like the coats of an onion. 
This remarkable rock-mass is represented in fig. 30. 

A very similar structure is often seen in certain 
glassy lavas, when they are examined in thin sections 
tiader the microscope. Such glassy lavas exhibit the 
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peculiar lustre of motlier-of-pearl, doubtless in conee- 
qnencc of the interference of light aloDg the cracks. 
U-ivas exhibiting this character are known to geologists 
as ' perlites.* The perlitic structure has been produced 
artificially by Mr. Grenville Cole in Canada Balsam, and 
by MM. Fouque and Michel Levy, in chemically 
deposited silica. See fig. 31. 

A thick lava-stream must take an enormous period 
to cool down — probably many hundreds or even thou- 
sands of years. It is possible to walk over lava-streama 
in which at a few inches below the surface the rock is 
slill red-hot, so that a piece of stick is lighted if 
thrust into a crack. Lava is a very bad conductor of 
heat, and loose scoriae and dust are still worse con- 
ductors. During the eruption of Vesuvius in 1872, 
masses of snow which were covered with a thick layer 
of aeorice, and afterwards by a stream of lava, were found 
three years afterwards consolidated into ice, but not 
melted. The city of Catania is constantly supplied 
with ice from masses of snow which have been buried 
under the ejections of Etna. 

During the cooling down of lavas, the escape of 
steam and various gases gives rise to the deposition of 
many beautiful crystalline substances in the cavities 
and on the surfaces of the lava. Deposits of sulphur, 
specular-iron, tridymitfi, and many other substances 
are often thus produced, and the colour and appearance 
of the rock-masses are sometimes completely disguised 
by tliese surface incrustations, or by the decomposition 
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of the materials of tlie lava by tbe action of the acid 
gases, and vapours upon it. 

Tery frequently the surface of a lava-atream becomes 
solid, while the deeper portions retain their fluid con- 
dition ; under such circumstances the central portions 




ra:iy flow away, leaving a great hollow chamber or cavern. 
In consequence of this action, we not unfrequently find 
ihe upper surface of a lava-current exhibiting a de- 
pression, due to the falling in of the solidified upper 
portions when the liquid lava has flowed away and left 
it unsupported, as in fig. 32. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE ISTEttNAL STRUCTURE 0F~ VOLCANIC MOUNTAUfS. 

Near tlie high-road which passes between the towna 
of Eger and Franzenbad in Bohemia, there rises a small 
hill known aa the Kammerbiihl (see fig. 33), whk-h has 
attracted to itself an amount of interest and attention 
quite out of proportion to its magnitude or importance. 
During the latter part of the last century and the 
earlier yeara of the present one, tbe*fiercest contro- 
versies were waged between the partisans of ri\'al 
schools of cosmogony over this insignificant hill ; some 
maintaining that it originated in the combustion of 
a bed of coal, others that its materials were entirely 
formed by some kind of * aqueous precipitation,' and 
others again that the hill was the relic of a small vol- 
canic cone. 

Among those who took a very active part in this 
controversy was the poet Goethe, who stoutly main- 
tained the volcanic origin of the Kammerbiihl, styling 
it ' a pocket edition of a volcano.' To Goethe belongs 
the merit of having suggested a very simple method 
by which the controveraiea concerning this bill might 
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be set at rest : he proposed that a scries of excavationa 
should be undertaken around the bill, and a tunnel 
driven right under its centre. The poet's friend, Count , 
Casper Ton Sternberg, determined to put this project i 
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(As Bcen from Ihe noulh-wcat.) 

into execution. This series of excavationB, which was 
completed in 1837, has for ever set at rest all doubts 
as to the volcanic origin of the Kammerbiilil. A plug 
of basalt was found filling the centre of the ranss, and ' 
connected with a small lava-stream fiowing down the , 
side of the hill ; while the hulk of the hill was shown 
to be composed of volcanic scoriic and lapilli. The 
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Beet ion fig. 34 will illustrate the straeture of the hill 
as revealed by these iateresting excavations. 

It can of courge very seldom happen that actual 
mining operations, like those undertaken in the case of 
the Kammerbuhl, will be resorted to in order to deter- 
mine the structure of volcanic mountains. Geologists 
have usually to a%'ail themselves of less direct, but by 
no means less certain, methocla than that of making 




(Tho diiltecl lineg Indicate 

artificial excavations in order to investigate the earth's 
Croat, Fortunately it happens that what we cannot 
accomplish ourselves, nature does for ua. The action 
which we call ' denudation ' serves as a scalpel to dissect 
volcanic mountains for us, and to expose their inner 
recesses to our view. Many portions of the earth's 
surface are complete museums crowded with volcanic 
•subjects,' exhibiting every stage of the process of 
dissection. In some, rains and winds have stripped off 
the loose covering of cinders and dust, and exposed the 
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harder and more solid parta — ^the akeleton of the moun- 
tain. In others, the work of destruction has proceeded 
still farther, and elowly wearing rivers or the waves of 
the sea may have cut perfect, vertical sections of the 
muuntain-moss. Sometimes the removal of the mate- 
rials of the volcanic mouDtain has gone on to Buch an 
extent that its base and ground-plan are fully exposed. 
It only requires the necessary skill in piecing together 
our observations on these dissected volcanoes, in order 
to arrive at just views concerning the 'comparative 
anatoniy ' of voIcanoeH. Aa the knowledge of the 
structure of animals remained in the most rndimentary 
condition until the practice of dissection wus com- 
menced, ao our knowledge of volcanoes was likewise 
exceedingly imperfect till geologists availed themselves 
of the opportunities afforded to them of studying natu- 
rally dissected volcanic mountains. 

In some cases we may find that the sea has en- 
croached on the base of a volcanic hill, till one half of 
it has been washed away, and the structure of the mass 
to its very centre is exposed to our view. Thus in 
fig. 6 (page 43), it will be seen that there lies in front 
of Vulcano a peninsula called Vulcanello, consisting of 
three volcanic cones, united at their base, with the lava- 
streams which have flowed from them. One half of 
the cone on the left-hand side of the picture has been 
completely washed away by the sea, and a perfect sec- 
tion of the internal structure of the cone is exposed. 
The appearances presented in this section are shown in 
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the eketch, fig. 35. Some portions of the face of tliis 
section are concealed by tlie heaps of fragments which 
have fallen from it, but enough is visible to convince 
UB that three kinds of structures go to make up the 
cone. In the first place, we have the looae scoriie and 
lapilli, which in falling through the air have e 




themselves in tolerably regular layers upon the sides 
of the cone. In the second place, we have lava-streams 
which have been ejected from the crater or from fissures 
on the flanks of the cone, and flowed down its Bidea. 
And thirdly, we find masses of lava filling up cracks in 
the cone ; these latter are called ' dykes." Of these 
three kinds of structures most volcanic mountains are 
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built up, but in different cases the part played by these 
several elements may be very unequal Sometimea 
volcanoes consist entirely of fragmentary materiale, 
at others they are made up of lavas only, while in the 
majority of cases they have been formed by alterna- 
tions of fragmentary and fluid ejections, the whole 
being bound together by dykes, which are masses of 
lava injected into the cracks formed from time to time 
in the sides of the growing cone. 

If we diret-t our attention in the first place to the 
fragmentary ejections, we shall find that they affect a 
very marked and peculiar arrangement, which ia best 
exhibited in those volcanic cones composed entirely of 
Each materials. 

Everyone who examines volcanoes for the first time 
will probably be struck by the regular stratification of 
materials of which they are composed. Thus the tuff's 
covering the city of Pompeii are found to consist of 
numerous thin layers of lapilli and volcanic dust-, 
perfectly distinct from one another, and assuming even 
the arrangement which we usually regard as ciiarac- 
teristic of materials that have been deposited from a 
Btate of suspension in water. The fragmentary mate- 
rials in falling through the air are sorted, the finer 
particles being carried farther from the vent than the 
larger and heaWer ones. The force of different volcanic 
outbursts also varies greatly, and sometimes materials 
of different character are thiown out during successive 
ejections. These facta will be illustrated by fig. 36, 
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which is a driving of a section exposed in a quarry 
opened in the side of the Kammerbiihl. In this section 
we see that the felling ecori* have been arranged in 
rudely parallel beds, but the regular deposition of these 
has been interrupted by the ejection of maaaes of burnt 
slate torn from the side of the vent, probably during 
some more than usuidly violent paroxysm of the volcano. 
In those volcanoes which are built up of tuifs and 




materials which have fallen in the condition of a muddy 
paste, the perfect stratification of the mass is often very 
striking indeed, and large cones are found built up of 
thin uniformly-spread layers of more or less finely- 
divided materials, disposed in parallel succession. Such 
finely- stratified tuff-conea abound in the district of the 
Campi Phlegrai. 

if, in consequence of any subterranean movements, 
fissures are produced in the sides of the cones formed 
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of fragmentary materialij, these ofteo b'-come gradnally 
filled with loose fragments from the sides of the fissm«, 
and in this manner 'pseudo-dykes' are formed. An 
ejtample of such p=eudo-dyke3 is represented in fig. 36, 
»liere the beds r-omposing the volcanic cone of 1lie 
Kammerbiibl are seen to have been broken acrosa or 
Suited, and the fissures produced in the mtiEB have 
been gradually filled with loose fragments. 

It is not difficult to imitate, on a small scale, the 
conditions which exist at those volcanic vents from 
which only fragmentary materials are ejected. If we 
take a board having a hole in its centre, into which a 
pipe is inserted conveying a strong air-blast, we shall, 
by introducing some light material like bran or saw- 
dust into this pipe cause an ejection of fragments, 
which will, when the board is placed horizontally, 
fall around the orifice of the pipe and accumulate there 
in a conical heap ffig. 37). It will be found necessary, 
as waa shown by Mr. Woodward, who performed the 
experiment before the Physical Society, to adopt some 
contrivance, such as a screw, for forcing the material 
into the air-pipe. If we alternately introduce materials 
of different colours, like mahogany- and deal-sawdust 
into the pipe, these materials will be arranged in layers 
which can be easily recognised, and the mode of accu- 
mulation of the mass will be evident. By means of a 
she'll of tin or cardboard we may divide this miniature 
Tolcaiiic cone vertically into two portions, and if we 
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sweep one of these away the internal structure of the 
other half will be clearly displayed befnre oitr eyes. 

In this way we shall find that the conical heap of 
sawdust with the hole in its centre has a very peculiar 
and definite arrangement of its materials. It is made up 
of a number of layers each of which slopes in opposite 
directions, towards the centre of ejection and aivay 




from that centre. These layers are thickest along the 
line of the circle where the change in slope takes place, 
and they thin away in the direction of the two opposite 



The cause of this peculiar arrangement of the 
materials is evident. The sawdust thrown up by the 
air blast descends in a shower and tends to accumulate 
in a circular heap around the orifice, the area of this 
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orcular heap being determined by the force of the 
Wast. Within this circular area, however, the quantity 
of falling fragmenta is not everywhere the same ; along 
a circle surrounding the vent at a certain distance, the 
fnaiimura number of falling fragments will be found to 
dtwend, and here the thickest deposit will take place. 
As this goes on, a circular ridge will be formed, with 
slopes towards and away from the centre of injection. 
As the ridge increases in height, the materials will tend 




to roll down either one slope or the other, and gradually 
a structure of the form shown in the figure will be piled 
up. The materials sliding down t.he outer elope will 
tend to increase the area of the base of the cone, while 
thos^ which find their way down the inner siope will 
fejl into the vent to be again ejected. 

Volcanic cones composed of 8corio3, dust, &c. are 
fonnd to have exactly the same internal structure aa is 
exhibited by the miniature cone of sawdust. Tlie more 
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or less regular layers of which ttej are made op dip in 
opposite direclioDS, away from and towards the vent, 
and thin out in the direction of their dip (see fig. 38). 
In Email conee the crater or central cavity is of con- 
siderable size in proportion to the whole mass, but as 
the cone grows upwards and outwards, the dimensions 
of the crater remain the same, while the area of the 
base and the height of the cone are continually increas- 




ing. This is the normal structure of volcanic cones 
formed of fragmentary materials, though, as we shall 
hereafter show, many irregularities are often prgdiiced 
by local and temporary causes. 

In some cases the central vent of a volcanic scoria- 
cone may be filled np by subsequent ejections. A 
beautiful example of this kind was observed by Abich, 
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in the case of a small cone formed within the crater of 
Tesnvius in 1835, and ia represented in fig. 39. 

Many cones formed in the first instance of scoriae, 
tuff, and pumice may give rise to streams of lava, be- 
fore the vent which they surround sinks into a state 
of quiescence. In these cases, the liquid lava in tlie 
vent gives off such quantities of steam that masaea of 
froth or scorife are formed, which are ejected and 
sccumulate around the orifice. When the force of the 
esplosive action is exhausted, the lava rises bodily in 




the crater, which it more or less completely fill?. But, 
eventually, the weaker side of the crater-wall yields 
beneath the pressure of the liquid mass, and this part 
of the crater and cone is swept away before the ad- 
vancing lava-stream. Examples of such ' breached 
cones ' abound in Auvergne and many other volcanic - 
districts (see fig. 40). A beautiful example of a cone 
formed of pumice, which has been breached by the 
outflow of a lava-stream of obsidian, occurs in the 
Lipari Islands, at the liocche Bosse. It is this locality 
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which supplies the whole world with pumice (see 
fig. 41). 

It is often surprising to find how volcanic cones com- 
posed of loose materials, such as tuffs, scoriie, or pumice, 
retain their distinctive forms, and even the sharp- 
ness of their outhnes, during enormous periods of time. 
Thus, in the scoria-cones which abound in the Auvergne, 
and were, in all probability, formed before the historical 
period, the sharp edges of the craters appear to have 
suffered scarcely any erosion, and the cones are as per- 




fect in their outlines as though formed but yesterday. 
It is probable that the facility with which these cindery 
heaps are penetrated by the rain which falls upon them 
is the cause why they are not more frequently washed 
away. 

Sometimes, however, scoria-cones are found reduced 
by atmospheric waste to mere heaps of cinders, in 
which the position of the crater is indicated only by a 
slight depression, as in fig. 42. 

When but little explosive action takes place at the 
volcanic vent, and only fluid lava is ejected, mountains 
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an fonaed differing very greatly in cliaracter from the 
cones composed of fragmentary materials. 

If the lavas be of very perfect liquidity, like those 
eropted in the Sandwich Islands, they flow outwards 
aronnd the vent to enormoya distances. By the accu- 
innlution of materials during successive outbursts, a 
corneal mass is built up which has but a slight eleva- 
tion in proportion to the area of its base. Thus in Hawaii 
He find great volcanic cones, composed of very fluid 
ia'i'as, which have a height of nearly 14,000 feet with a 
iliameter of base of seventy miles. In these Hawaiian 
ownntaina the slope of the aides rarely exceeds 6° to 8°. 
But if, on the other hand, the lavas be of ituioh 
Oore viscid consistency, the character of the volcauic 
•wnes which are produced by their extrusion will he 
^Btj different. The outweliing material will tend to 
■ccumulate and heap itself up around the vent. By 
*locessive ejections the first-formed shell is forced up- 
*ards and outwards, and a steep-sided protuberant mass 
'* formed, exhibiting in its interior a marked concentric 
^•Tangement. Dr, Ed. Reyer, of Gralz, has devised a 
"ery ingenious method for reproducing on a miniature 
•cale the characteristic features of these eruptions of 
^■iscid lavas. He takes a quantity of pkster of Paris 
'Sliced to a pasty consistence, which he forces through 
* Hole in a board. The plaster accumulates in a great 
^oimded boss about the orifice through which it has 
^^ forced. If the plaster have some colouring matter 
'"trodnced into it, the mass, on being cut across, will 



exhibit in the disposition of its colour-bands the Hnd 
of action which haa gone on during its extrusion, fig, 43. 
There are many volcanic cones which exhibit clear 




evidence of having thus been formed by the extrusion 
of a viscid mass of lava through a volcanic fissure. 
Among such we may mention the domitic Puye ot 




Auvergne, fig. 44, many andesitic volcanoes in Hun- 
gary, the phonolite hills of Bohemia, and the so-called 
' mameloDs ' of the Island of Bourbon. See figs. 43 and 
46. When the interior of these masses is exposed by 
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natural or artificial sections, they are all found to ex- 
hibit the onion-like atriicture which occurs in the 
plaster models. 
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But while some volcanoes are composed entirely of 
Uie fragmentary ejections and others arc wholly formed 
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by Buccessive outflows of lava, the majority of vol- 
canoes, especially those of larger dimensions, are built 
tip of alternations of these different kinds of materials. 
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The structure of these composite cones may be 
understoi.xl by an inspection of the accompanying fig, 
47, which shows the appearances presented in a cliff 
on the coast of the Island of Madeira. We see that the 
mass is made up of numerous layers of volcanic scoriEe, 
alterniitiiig with sheets of lava, Tlie l;itt(.-i-, which are 




represented in transverse section in the drawing, are 
seen to thin out on either side, and to vary greatly in 
breadth. Besides the alternating masses of scorijE and 
the lava-sheets, tliere are seen in the section, bands of 
a bright-red colour, which are represented in the draw- 
ing by black lines. These are layers of soil, or vol- 
canic dust, which, by the passage of a lava-stream over 
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their surface, have been burnt so as to acquire a brick- 
red eolotir. These bands of red material, to which the 
name of 'laterite' has been frequently applied, very 
commonly occur in sections of composite volcanic conea. 
Crossing the whole of the horizoDtally-disposed masses 
in the section, we find a number of ' dykes," which are 
evidently great cracks filled with tava from below. 
iSome of these run vertically through the cliff's, others 
obliquely. In some cases the lava, rising to fill a dyke, 
has flowed as a lava-stream at the surface. Last of all, 
we must call attention to the fact that the section ex- 
hibits evidence of great movements having taken pUioe 
aabsequently to the acciunulation of the whole of the 
-materials. A great crack has been produced, on one 
ride of which the whole mass has subsided bodily, 
giving rise to the phenomenon which geologists call 
ft ' fault,' 

In the section, fig. 27, p. 104, copied fmm a drawing 
of B aea-cli£F in the Island of Vulcano, a transverse 
section of a lava-stream is represented on a somewhat 
larger scale. The upper and under surface of the lava- 
stream is seen to have a scoriaceoua structure, but the 
thick central mass is compact, and divided by regular 
joint-planes. This section also illustrates the fact that, 
before the lava-stream flowed down the sides of the 
mountain, a valley had been cut by meteoric agencies 
on the flanks of the volcano, the dykes which traverse 
the lower beds of tuff being abruptly tnmcated. 

In mountain ravines, upon the slopes of ancient 



volcanoes, and in the cliffs of volcanic islands, we are 
often able to study the way in which these great moun- 
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tain masses are built up of alternating lava-eurrents, 
beds of volcanic agglomerate, acorite, tuff and dust, and 
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intersecting dykes. In fig, 48, the features above 
described are illustrated by a section m the sides of 
the great volcano of Jlont Dore. 
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In figs. 49, 50, 51, and 52, we liave given 
drawings of portions of tie searK^liffH in several of 




tlie Ponza Islands, a small volcanic group off the 
Italian coast. 
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Fig. 53 represents a cliff-section in the island of 
Salina, one of the Liparis, exhibiting evidence that a 
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series of volcanic agglomerates traversed by dykes of ] 
Andesite have been denuded and covered by a recent 
stratified deposit. 

In the formation of these great composite cones, a 
minor but by no means insignificant part is played by 
the dykes, or lava-filled fissures, which are seen i 
traversing the mass in all directions. That dyke- 
fissures often reach the surface of a volcanic cone, and 
that the material which injects them then issues as a ; 
lava-stream, is illustrated by fig. 54. The formation 




of these cracks in a volcanic cone, and their injection 
by liquid lava, must of course distend the mountainous 
mass and increase its volume. If we visit the great 
crater-walls of Sonmia in Vesuvius, and of the Val del 
Bove in Ktna, we shall find that the dykes are so 
numerous that they make up a considerable portion of 
the mass. Mlien the loose scoriiB and tufi's are re- 
moved by denudation, these hard dykes often stand 
up prominently like great walls, as represented in 
fig, 55. Even in such cases as these, however, it is 
doubtful whether the hulk of all the dykes put together 
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exceeds one-tentli of that of the lavas and fragmen- 
tary materials. 

Hence we are led by an esamination of the internal 
structure of volcanic mountains to conclude that scorise- 
and tuff-cones, and conea formed of very liquid lavas, 
increase by an exogenous mode of growth, all new 
materials l)eing added to them from without; in the 
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cones formed of veiy viscid lavas, on the other hand, 
the growth ia endogenous, taking place by successive 
accretions witliin it. Tlie composite cones owe their 
origin to both the exogenous and the endogenous 
modes of growth, but in a much greater degree to the 
former than the latter. The layers of scorite, tuff, and 
dust, and the successive lava-streams are added to the 
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nm from withoat, and the kva forming the dykes 

from within it. 

There are doubtless cases in wtich, when a tuff-cone 
in fonaed, a mass of very viscid lavas is eatruded into 
it< interior, and the mass is distended like a gigantic 
Mble. But inasmuch as the very viscid lavas do not 
ippear to give rise to scoriae to anything like the same 
extent as the more liquid kinds, such ' cupolas,' as 
tbey have been called by some German geologists, are 
probably not very numerous, and may be regarded as 
constituting the exception rather than the rule. The 
idea which -was formerly entertained by some geologists 
tiiat all great volcanic mountains were formed of masses 
originally deposited in a horizontal position, and subse- 
jQently blown up into a conical form, has been effectu- 
*Uy disposed of by the observations of Lyell and Scrope. 
The condition of the great fluid masses which 
underlie volcanic vents is another point on which 
aiQch light has been thrown by the study of naturally- 
ditisected volcanoes. In some cases, as ivaa shown by 
Hochstetter during his admirable researches among 
the New Zealand volcanoes, the rising lavas form a 
great chamber for themselves in the midst of a vol- 
canic cinder-cone, taking the place of loose materials 
which are re-ejected from the vent, or have been 
re-fnsed and absorbed into the mass of lava itself. 
From this central reservoir of lava, eruptions are kept 
up for some time, but when the volcano sinks into a 
state of quiescence the lava slowly consolidates. In 
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such slowly BolidiSed masses of lava, Teiy 1 
groups of radiating colomns are oft^a ezhibitc 
Northern Germany abotmds with examples of i 
InsalUc masses, which have once formed tlie centres q 
great cinder-coces ; bnt in conseqneoce of Uie r 
of the loose materials and the anrroonding st 
denudation, these central reservoirs of the vo 
have been left standing above tLe surface, and eihi 
the peculiar arrangements of the columns formed i 
them during the process of cooling. 

But in the majority of the more solidlj-built o 
poaite volcanoes no such liquid reservoir can be formed 
vithin the volcanic cone itself. Under these circmn- 
stances, the lavas, especially those of more liquid 
character, tend to force passages for themselves among 
the rocks through which they are extruded. Wherever 
a weak point exists, there such lavas will find their 
way, and as the planes of stratification in sedimentary 
rooks constitute such weak places, we constantly find 
sheets of lava thus inserted between beds of aqueous 
origin. The areas over which these intrusive sheets 
of rock sometimes extend may be very great, but th^^ 
more fusible, basic lavaa (basalt, &c.) usually i 
much more widely-spreading sheets than the lee 
fusible, acid lavas. In some cases these great intrusiw 
sheets are found extending to a distance of twenty q 
thirty miles from the centre at which they w« 
ejected, and they often follow the bedding of the stral 
with which they are intercalated in so regular 
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tint it ia difficult for an observer to believe at first 
ugit that tbey can have been formed in the wiiy 
wlii'cb we have described. A closer examination will 
geaerailj reveal the fact that while these intniBivc 
Juva-iheets retain their parallelism with the et.mt!i 
amoDg which they have been intruded, over consider- 
ahie ar as yet they met mes break across or se d 
nffshoota nto them as shown n fij, 56 In all isen 




too the rocks ly ng above ind below such sheets w U 
be found to be more or less bak d and altered 1 
th affords a very conv nc ng evidence of tl e n 
truaion of the igneous mass between the strata so 
altered. 

That In the case of most great volcanic mountains, 
w systems of mountains, vast reservoirs of liquid lava 
must esist in the earth's cmst fur below the suriace, 
there can be little room for doubt. "Uliether such 
fluid masses are in direct or indirect communication 
with a great central reservoir, even supposing such to 
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exist., is a totally diSerent question. In many cases 
the outburst of volcanoes in more or less close proximity 
has been observed to lake place Bimultaneously, wbile 
in others the commencement of the eruption of one 
volcano baa coincided with the lapse into quiescence 
of another in its vicinity. On the other hand, the re- 
markable case of tbe volcanoes of Hawaii seems to in- 
dicate that two vents in close proximity may be supplied 
from perfectly distinct reservoirs of lava. The active 
craters of Mauna Loa and Kilaiiea are situated at the 
heights of 14,000 and 4,000 feet respectively above the 
eea level; yet the former is sometimes in a state of 
violent activity, with which the latter shows no signs 
of sympathy whatever. We shall, in a future chapter, 
adduce evidence that the liquid lavas in underground 
reservoirs may undergo various stages of change in the 
enormous periods of time during which habitual vol- 
canic vents are supplied from them. 

We have already shown that the character assumed 
by a mass of fused material in cooling varies greatly 
according as the cooling takes place rapidly at the 
surface or slowly under enormous pressure. In tbe 
former case a glassy base is formed containing a greater 
or smaller number of crystallites or embryo crystals, in 
the latter the whole rock is converted into a mass of 
fully-developed crystals. 

Tbe lavas which are poured out at the surface con- 
sist, as we have seen, of a glassy magma in which a 
greater or smaller number of crystals are found which 
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hare been floated up from below. The great dykes ami 
iatmsive sheets consifit for the most part of a maRs of 
small or imperfectly developed crystals in which a 
nmnber of large and perfectly formed crystals are em- 
bedded. Such rocks are said to have a 'porphjritic' 
stmctiire. The rocks formed by the consolidation of 
tie liquid masses in the underground reservoirs are 
£;und to be perfectly crystallised, the crystals impressing 
Me another on every side and making up the whole 
niiisa to the exclusion of any paste or magma between 
them. The crystals in those rooks which have con- 
solidated at these vast depths exhibit evidence, in their 
siclosed watery solutions and liquefied carbonic acid, 
of the enormous pressures under which they must have 
!)eea consolidated. The lavas, the more or less porphy- 
ritie rocks of the dykes and sheets, and the perfectly 
crystaliine (granitic) rocks of the underground reservoirs 
pass into one another, however, by the most insensible 
gradations. 

We sometimes find examples of volcanoes which, by 
the action of denuding forces, have had their very 
foondations exposed to our view. Such examples occur 
in the Western Isles of Scotland, in the Euganean Ilills 
near Padua in Norf.hem Italy, and in many other parts 
of the earth's surface. In these cases we are able to 
trace the ground-plan of the volcanic pile, and to study 
the materials which have consolidated deep beneath 
the surface in the very heart of the mountain. 

In studying these ' basal wrecks ' of old volcanoes 
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it is always necessary to bear in mind that the appear- 
ance and general characters of a volcanic rock may be 
completely disguised by chemical changes going on 
within it. It is through want of attention to this fact 
tbat so many mlntakea were made by the Wemerian 
school of geologists who declared that they could find 
no analogy between the basaltic rocks of the globe and 
the products of active volcanoes, and were hence led t« 
refer the origin of the former to some kind of ' aqueous 
precipitation.' 

Jliiny of the hard and crystalline marbles which are 
employed as ornamental stones were originally loose 
masses of shells and corals, as we easily perceive when 
we examine the polished faces. But these incoherent 
heaps of organic debris have been converted intoacom- 
pact and solid rock in consequence of the mass being 
penetrated by water containing carbonate of lime in solu- 
tion. Crystals of this substance were deposited in every 
cavity and interstice of the mass, and thus the accu- 
mulation of separate organisms was gradually trans- 
formed to a material of great solidity and hardness. 

In precisely the same way loose heaps of scorite, 
lapilli, or pumice may, by the passage through them of 
water containing various substances in solution, have 
their vesicles filled with crystals, and thus be converted 
into the hardest and most solid of rock-masses. Simi- 
lariy the scoriaceous portions of lava-streams have their 
vesicles filled with crystalline substances deposited from 
B state of solution, and are thus eonvertj^d into a solid 
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fflaas wLich may at first sight appear to oBer but little 
resemblance to the vesicular materials of recent lava- 
etreaniB. To theae vesicular rocks which have their 
cavities filled with crystalline substancea geologists 
apply tbe name of amygdaloids (L. amygdalua, an 
almond). The cavities in lava-rocks are usually more 
or less elongated, owing to the movement of the maas 
while in a still plastic state, and the crystalline mate- 
rials filling these cavities take the almond-like shape; 
bence the name. 

"When the amygdaloids and altered fragmentary 
ejectionB of volcanoes are studied microscopically, their 
true character is at once made manifest. The ex- 
posure of faces of these altered volcanic rocks to the 
weathering influences of the atmosphere, in many 
cases also causes their true nature to be revealed, 
the crystalline materials filling the interstices and 
vesicles of the mass are dissolved away by the rain- 
water containing carbonic acid, and the rock regains its 
original cavernous structure and appearance. But this 
repeated passage of water through volcanic rock-masses 
may result in the removal of so large a portion of their 
materials that the remainder crumbles down into the 
condition of a clay or mud. 

In the basal wrecks of volcanoes, of which we have 
spoken, vre usually find only small and fiagmentary 
remains of the great accumulations of loose and scoria- 
ceoua materials which originally constituted the bulk 
of the mountain mass. In the centre of the ground- 
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plan of sucli a denuded volcano we find great masses 
of Mghly crystalline or granitic rock, which evidently 
occupy vast fissures broken through the sedimentdry 
or otter rocka upon which the volcanic pile has been 
reajed. These highly crystalline rocks exhibit, as we 
have shown, clear evidence of having been consolidated 
from a state of fusion with extreme elowneas and under 
enormous pressure, but their ultimate chemical com- 
position is identical with that of the lavas which have 
been ejected from the volcano. 

When, as freqneutly happens, the volcano, after 
pouring out one kind of lava for a certain period, has 
changed the nature of its ejections, and given rise to 
materials of different composition, we fiud clear evi- 
dence of the fact in studying the basal wreck or 
ground-plan of the volcano. A great intrusive erys- 
talline mass, of the same cher^ical composition as the 
first-extruded lava, is found to be rent asunder and 
penetrated by a similarly crystalline mass having the 
composition of the lavas of the second period. Thus, 
in the volcanoes of the Western Isles of Scotland, which 
are reduced by the action of denudation to this con- 
dition of basal wrecks, we find that rhyolites, trachytes, 
and andeaitea were ejected during the earlier periods 
of their history, and basalts during the later periods. 
We find on studying the ground-plan of these vol- 
canoes that great masses of granite, syenite, and diorite 
— the crystalline representatives of the first-extruded 
lavas — are penetrated by intrusions of gabbro — the 
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granitic form of tlie later-ejected lavas. These features 
are admirably illustrated by the ruined volcano now 
constituting the Island of Mnll, one of the Inner 
Hebrides, a plan of which is given in fig, 57, and a sec- 
tion in fig. 58. This volcano probably had a diameter 
at its base of nearly ihirty miles, and a height of from 
10,000 to 12,000 feet, but is now reduced to a group of 
hills few of which exceed 3,000 feet in height. 

From these great intrusive masses of highly cryatal- 
line rocks there proceed in every direction great 8purs 
or dykes, which are evidently the radiating fissures 
formed during the outwelling of igneous materials 
from below, injected by these fluid substances. The 
Kck forming these dykes is often less perfectly crystal- 
line than that which constitutes the centre of the masa, 
and we may indeed find among the materials of theae 
dykes every variety of structure, from the perfectly 
crystalbne granite to the more or less glassy substance 
of lavas. Besides the vertical or oblique dykes we 
also find horizontal sheets, which, passing from these 
central masses, have penetrated between the sur- 
rounding strata, often, as we have seen, to enormous 
distances 

For the sake of simplicity, we have spoken of these 
ground-plans, or basal wrecks of volcanoes, as consti- 
tuting a flat plain ; as a matter of fact, however, the 
unequal hardness of the materials composing volcanic 
mountains causes them to assume, under the influence 
of denuding agenciesj a very rugged and i 
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face. The hard crystalline materials filling the cei^ 
vent stand up as great mountain groups; each 1 
dyke, by the removal of the surrounding softer i 
rials, is left as a huge wall-like mass, while the i 
nants of lava-streams are seen constituting e 
of isolated plateaux, 

The grea,t Island of Skye is the hasal wreck of 
another volcano which was also in eruption during 
Tertiary times ; probably, many millions of years ago. 
This immense volcano had originally a diameter at its 
base of about thirty miles, and a height of 12,000 to 
15.000 feet, and must have been comparable to Etna 
or Teneriffe in its dimensions, At the present time, 
there is nothing left of this vast pile but the highly 
crystalline granites and gabbros filling up the great 
fissures through which the eruption of igneous mate- 
rials took place. These, worn by denudation into 
rounded dome-like masses and wilil rugged peaks, con- 
stitute the Red Mountains and Coolin Hills of Skye, 
which rise to the height of more than 3,000 feet above 
the sea-level. From these great, central masses of 
crystalline rocks, innumerable radiating dykes may be 
found rising through the surrounding rock-masses, 
with isolated patches of the scorise and lapilli ejected 
from the volcano, which have here and there escaped 
removal by denudation. Along what were the outskirts 
of this great mountain-mass are found flat-topped hiUs, 
built up of lava- stream 3, only small portions of which 
have escaped removal by denudation. 
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But thia wearing away of the structure of a volcatiiu 
wne by the deuudiug forces may proceed even one 
stage farther, and we may then have revealed for our 
inspection and study the mass of originallj- fluid 
materials, from which one or more volcanoes have been 
fed, cooled and conBoUdated in their original reservoir. 
There are many esamples of masses of granitic or 
liighly crystalline rocks, having precisely the earoe 
composition as the different varieties of lavas, which 
are found lying in the midst of the sedimentary rocks, 
and sending off into these rocks veins and dykes of the 
same conoposition with themselves. No one who has 
carefully studied the appearances presented by volcanic 
mountains in different stages of dissection, by the 
sdion of denuding forces, can avoid recognising these 
great granitic masses as the cooled reservoirs from 
which volcanoes have in all probability been supplied 
daring earKer periods of the earth's history. 

The eruption of these great masses of incandescent 
rock, impregnated with water and acid gases, through 
strata of limestone, sandstone, clay, coal, &c., may be 
expected to produce striking and wonderfal chemicul 
changes in the latter. Nor are we disitppointed in 
these anticipations. Whenever we examine the sedi- 
mentary materials around volcanic vents, we find that, 
in contactwith the once-fused materials, they everywhere 
exhibit remarkable evidences of the chemical action to 
which they have been subjected. The limestones are 
converted into statuary marble, the sandstones pass 



into quartzite, tl,e clays assiims the. hardness and lustre 
of porcelain, while the coals have lost their volatile in- 
gredienta and assumed a. form like coke or graphite. 
And these changes are found to extend in many cases 
to the distance of many hundreds of yards from the 
planes of junction between the igneous and the sedi- 
mentJiry materials. 

Among the most interesting effects resulting from 
the extrusion of masses of incandescent rock, charged 
with water and various gases, through beds of lime- 
stone, clay, sandstone, &e., we may mention the pro- 
duction of those beautiful crystalline minerals which 
adorn our museums and are so highly prized aa gems. 
By far the larger part of these beautiful minerals have 
been formed, directly or indirectly, by volcanic agencies. 

These gems and beautiful minerals are, for the most 
part, substances of every-day occurrence, which entirely 
owe their beauty to the crystalline forms they have 
assumed. The diamond is crystallised carbon, the ruby 
and Biipphire arc crystallised alumina, the amethyst and 
a host of other gems are crystallised silica ; and in al- 
most all cases the materials of gems are common and 
widely diffused, it is only in their finely crystalline 
condition that they are rave rnd therefore valuable. 

Crystals are formed during the slow depoBition of a 
substance, either by the evaporation of a liquid in which 
it is dissolved, by its volatilisation, or its cooling from 
a state of fasion. In many cases it can be shown that 
the formation of large and regular crystals is aided if 
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tiie work goes on with extreme slowness and nnder 
great pressure. By sealing up various substances in 
tubes containing water whicb caa be k«pt at a bJgb 
temperature, minute crystals of many well-known mine- 
rals have been artificially formed by chemists. Part of 
the water converted into steam has formed a powerfiil 
spring, which, re-acting upon the remainder of the 
liquid in the tube, has subjected it to enormous pressure, 
and under these conditions of extreme pressure and 
temperature, chemical actions take place of which we 
We no experience under ordinary circumstances. 
The experiments of Mr. Ilannay seem to prove that 
nhen carbon is separated from certain organic sub- 
stances at a high temperature and under great pressure, 
it may crystallise in the form of the diamond. And 
the recent discovery of diamonds in the midst of 
materials filling old volcanic vents in South Africa 
seems to show that this was in many cases the mode 
in which the gem was originated. Even under the 
conditions which prevail at the earth's surface, however, 
minute and unnoticed chemical actions taking place 
during long periods of time, produce most remarkable 
Ksolts. This has been well illustrated by M. Daubree, 
who has shown that in the midst of masses of concrete 
which the Romans built up around the hot springs of 
Plombifires and other localities, many crystalline 
minerals have been formed, in the course of 2,000 
years, by the action of the waters upon the ingredients 
of the concrete. 
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But most of tbe crystala of minerals which haTe 
been thus artificially formed areofmiuute, indeed often 
of microscopic, dimensions. In the undergroimd re- 
Bervoira beneath volcanoes, however, we have all the 
necessary conditions for the formation of crystals of 
minerals on a far grander scale. High temperatures, 
pressures far greater than any we can command at 
the earth's surface, the action of superheated steam 
and many acid gases on the various constituents of both 
igneous and sedimentary rocks, and, above all, time of 
almost unlimited duration ; these constitute such a set 
of conditions as may fairly be expected to result in the 
formation of crystals, similar to those artificially pro- 
duced bat of far greater size and beauty. 

If we visit those parts of the earth's surface where 
great masses of fused volcanic rock have slowly cooled 
down in contact with sedimentary materials, we shall 
not be disappointed in our expectations. Diamonds, 
rubies, sapphires, emeralds, topazes, garnets, and a 
host of equally beautiful, if less highly prized, crystalline 
substances, are found in such situations, Ijdng in the 
subterranean chemical laboratories in which they have 
been formed, but now, by the action of denuding forces, 
revealed to our view. 

In some cases it ia not necessary to penetrate to 
these subterranean laboratories in order to find these 
beautiful gems and other crystallised minerals ; for the 
Bteam jets which issue from volcanic fissures carry 
up fragments of rock torn from the side of the vent. 
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and in the cavities and fiseuies of snoh ejected masses 
beautiful crystallised products are often found. Such 
rock-fragments containing minerals finely crystaJlised are 
found abundantly on the flanks of Vesuvius and other 
nctive volcanoes, and among the materials of the 
lAacher See and other extinct volcanoes. 

But it is not only the finely crystallised minerals 
and gems which we owe to volcanic action. The various 
metallic minerals have nearly all been brought from 
deep-seated portions of the eartli's crust and deposited 
upon the sides of rock-fissures by the agency of the 
fame volcanic forces. It is these forces which have, in 
the first instance, opened the cracks through the solid 
lock masses ; and, in the second place, have brought 
the metallic sulphides, oxides, and salts— either in 
fusion, in solution, or in a vaporised condition— from 
the deep-seated masses within the earth, causing them 
to crystallise upon the sides of the fissures, and thus 
form those metallic lodes and veins which are within 
reach of our mining operations. 

There is still one other important class of minerals 
which owe their existence, though indirectly, to vol- 
eanic agencies. The cavities of igneous rocks, espe- 
cially the vesicles formed by the escape of steam, con- 
stitute, when filled with water, laboratories in which 
complicated chemical reactions take place. The mate- 
rials of the lava are gradually dissolved and re-crystal- 
lised in new combinations. By this means the most 
beautiful examples of such minerals as the agates, the 
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onyxes, the rock-crystals, the Iceland-spars, and the 
numerous beautiful crystals classed together as ^Zeo- 
lites ' have been formed. No one can visit a large 
collection of crystalline minerals without being struck 
with the large number of beautiful substances which 
have thus been formed as secondary products from 
volcanic materials. 




CHAPTEE VI. 



THE TiBlODS STRUCTURES BUILT UP ABOUND VOLCAKIC 
VEKTS. 

Fbou what has been said in the preceding chapters it 
fill be seen that white some of the materials ejected 
Irom volcanic venta are, bj the movementa of the air 
sod ocean, distributed over every part of the face of 
the globe, another, and by far the larger, part of the 
matter so ejected, accumulates in the immediate vicinity 
of the vent itself. By this accumulation of erupted 
nateriale, various structures are bnilt up around the 
wifices from which the ejections take place, and the 
size and character of these structures vary greatly in 
different caaea, according to the quantity and nature of 
tbe ejected materials, and the intensity of the eruptive 
forces by which they were thrown from the orifice. We 
■lidl proceed in the present chapter to notice the chief 
nrieties in the forms and characters of the heaps of 
materials accumulated round volcanic venta. 

These heaps of materials vary in size from masses 
nohigger than a mole-heap up to mountains like Etna, 
TeaeriETe, and Chimborazo. The size of volcanic moun- 
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tains is principally determined by the conditions of the 
eniptivu action at the vent around which they are 
formed. If this action exhausts itself in a single effort, 
very considerable volcanic cones, like the Monte Nuovo 
with many similar hills in its vicinity, and the Puys of 
Auvergne, may be formed; but if repeated eruptions 
take place at longer or shorter intervals from the same 
vent, there appears to be scarcely any limit to the size 
of the structures which may, under such conditions, be 
formed. It is by this repeated action from the same 
volcanic vent going on for thousands or even millions 
of years, that the grandest volcanic momitains of the 
globe have been built up. Such volcanoes have some- 
times a diameter at their base of from 30 to 100 miles, 
and an elevation of from 10,000 to 25,000 feet. 

The form of volcanic mountains is determined in 
part by the nature of the materials ejected, and in part 
by the character of the eruptive action. 

From what has been said in the preceding chapter, 
it will be gathered that the volcanoes built up by ejec- 
tions of fragmentary materials differ in many striking 
particulars from those formed by the outwelling of lavas 
from volcanic vents. In a less degree, the volcanoes 
composed of the same kind of volcanic materials also 
vary araoug themselves. 

When masses of ecoriffl in a semi-fluid condition are 
thrown to only a little distance above the volcanic vent, 
so tliat they have not time to assume a perfectly solid 
condition before they fall round the vent, the rugged 
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nasses of lava unite to form heaps of most irregular 
shape. In aucli cases, the falling fragmenta being in a 
semi-pkstic state, stick to the masses below, and do not 
tend to roll down the sides of the heap. Irregular heaps 
of such volcanic scoriffi abound on the surfaces of lava- 
streams, being piled up around each 'bocca' or vent 
which the steam-jets escaping from the lava-currentB 
form at their surfaces. Such irregular accumulations 
of BcoritE were observed on the lavas of Vesuvius diiring 
the eruptions of 1822, 1855, and 1872, and have also 
been described in the case of many other volcanoes. In 
fig, 26 (p. 101 )wehave given representations of a group 
of such irregular scoria-cones which was observed by 
Schmidt on the Vesuvian lava of 1855. It will be seen 
from this drawing that there is scarcely any limit to the 
steepness of the sides of such scoria-heaps, in which 
the materials are in an imperfectly solidified condition 
then they reach the ground. 

But in the majority of cases, the scoriEE ejected fr<im 
volcanic vents are thrown to a great height, and are in 
a more or leas perfectly sohdified condition when they 
fall to the ground again, In such cases the falling 
fragments obey the ordinary mechanical laws of aub- 
Btancea, rolling and sliding over one another, till they 
acquire a slope which varies according to the size and 
form of the fragments. In this way the great conical 
mounds are formed which are known as ' cinder-cones,' 
or more properly as 'scoria-cones.' Scoria-cones 
usually vary in the slope of their sides Irom 35° to 
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40% and may differ in size from mere monticules to 
bills a thousand feet or more in height. Scoria-cones 
of this character abound in many volcanic districts, as the 
Anvergne, where they may be numbered by thousands. 
The materials forming such scoria-conee vary in size 
from that of a nut to masses as large as a man's head, 
and fragments of even larger dimensions are by no 
means uncommon. 

When the lava in a volcanic vent is perfectly glassy, 
instead of being partially crystalline in structure, we 
find not scoriae but pumice ejei-ted. In such cases, as 
in the Lipari Islands for example, we see conefi entirely 
built up of pumice. Such pumice-cones resemble in 
the angle of their slope (see fig. 41, facing p. 124), 
the ordinary scoria-coneB, but are of a brilliant white 
colour, appearing as if covered with snow. 

Ordinary scoriae are usually of a black colour when 
first ejected, but after a short time the black oside of 
iron (magnetite) which they contain, attracts the oxygen 
of the air and moisture, and assumes the reddish-brown 
colour of iron-rust. Under such circumstances the 
heaps of black material gradually acquire the red- 
brown eolour which is characteristic of so many of the 
scoria-cones around Etna, and in the Auvergne and the 
Eifel. The moisture of the air, and the rain falling 
upon these loose cJndery heaps, cause them to decom- 
pose upon their surfaces ; the action is facilitated by 
the growth of the lower forms of vegetation, such as 
mosses and lichens, and thus at last a soil is pToduce4. 
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rathe surfaces of these conical piles of loose materials 
wiiith may support an abundant vegetation. Cinder- or 
fcoria-eones are not uncommonly found retaining in 
a most perfect manner their regular, conical form, the 
lips of their craters being sharp and unbroken as if 
the cone were formed but yesterday, while their slopes 
may nevertheless be covered with a rich soil support- 
ing abundant grass and forest-trees. It may at first 
eight seem difficult to understand how a loose mass of 
Bcoriffl could have so long withstood the action of the 
luin and floods, retaining so perfectly its even slopes 
and sharp ridges. A little consideration will, however, 
convince us that it is the very loose and pervious nature 
of the materials of which scoria-cones are composed, 
which tends to their perfect preservation. The rain at 
once sinks into their mass, before it has time to form 
rivulets and streams which would wear away their sur- 
faces and destroy the regularity of their outlines. 

Scoria- and pumice-cones are frequently found to 
be acted upon by acid vapours to such an extent that 
the whole of the materials is reduced to a white pul- 
verulent mass. In tbese cases the oxides of iron and 
the alkalis have united with the sulphuric or hydro- 
chloric or carbonic acids, the compounds being carried 
away in solution by the rain-water falling on the mass ; 
the materials left are silica, the hydrated silicate of 
alumina, and hydrated sulphate of lime (gypsum), all of 
which are of a white colour. 

Cinder- or scoria-conea, and pumice-cones, are often 
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found raised by the action of winds to a greater elevi 
tion on one side than the other, in the manner abreadyB 
described. One side of the cone is often seen to be I 
more or less completely swept away by an outwelling 
stream of lava, and thus breached cones are formed 
(see fig. 40, p. 123). Not unfrequently we find a num- 
ber of cones which are united more or less completely 
at their bases, as in Vulcanello (fig. 6, p. 43), the 
several vents being so near together that their ejec- 
tions have mingled with one another. Cones composed 
entirely of fragmtntary materials often show an ap- 
proach to the beautifully curved slopes which we have 
described as being so characteristic of volcanoes, as 
may be seen in fig. 41, facing p. 124. In the case of 
scoria- and pumice-cones this curvature is probably due 
to the rolling downwards and outwards of the hirger 
fragments. J 

We have already pointed out that with the scorit^fl 
there are often ejected fragments torn from the sides I 
of the volcanic vents. Sometimes Buch fragments are 
so numerous as to make up a considerable portion of 
the mass of the volcanic cones. Thus in the Eifel v 
find hills, of by no means insignificant size, completely fl 
built up of small scorite and broken fragments of Glat«J 
torn from the rocks through which the volcanic fissurei 
have been opened. Occasionally we see that few i 
no scoriae have been ejected, and the volcanic vent;^ arf 
surrounded simply by heaps of burnt slate. 

The smaller fragmentary materials ejected from 
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Tents — such as lapilli and dust — -rest in Leaps, 
liaring a different angle of slope from those formed bv 
Koriffi. In many cases, as we have seen, such finely- 
divided materials descend in the condition of mud, 
wbich flows evenly over the surface of the growing 
cone and consolidates in beds of very regularly stratified 
'tuEi' nr Huff.' 

The 'tuff-cones' thus formed differ in many im- 
portant respects from the scoria-cones already described. 
The siope of their sides varies from 15° to 30°, and 
is almost always considerably less than in scoria- and 
pmnice-cones. The tuff-cones undergo much more 
Kpid degradation from rain and moisture than do the 
Koria-cones ; for, though the materials of the former 
'set,' as we have seen, into a substance of considerable 
Wdness, yet this substance, being much less pervious 
to water than the loose scoriae heaps, permits of the 
wnnation of surfaee-streams which furrow and wear 
sway the sides of the cones. Sometimes the sides of 
the crater are found to be almost wholly removed by 
atmospheric denudation, and only a shallow depression 
ia found occupying the site of the crater; such a case 
18 represented in fig. 59. We not unirequently find 
the whole slopes of such cones to be traversed by a 
aeries of radiating grooves passing from the summit to 
the base of the mountains, these channels being formed 
by water, which has collected into streams, flowing 
down the slopes of the mountains. The volcanic cone, 
under these circumstances, frequeitly presents the 
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appearance of a partially opened umbrella. Owing to 
tbe iniperviouB character of the materials composing 
tuff-cones, their craters are frequently found to be 
occupied by lakes. 

Tufas have usuiilly a white or yellowish -brown 
colour, and these are tbe colours exhibited by the 
cones composed of this nmterial before they become 
covered by vegetation. Tufas scoriBe, and lavas usually 
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crumble down to form a very rich soil, and many of the 
choicest wines are produced from grapes grown on the 
fertile slopes of volcanic mountains. When, however, 
as not unfrequently happens, the materials are finely 
divided and incohereut, they are so easily driven about 
by the winds that cultivation of any kind is rendered 
almost impossible. In the Islands of Stromboli and 
Vutcano the gardens have to be surrounded by high 
fences to prevent them from being overwhelmed by the 
ever-shifting masses of volcanic sand. 
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There are some cones wliich are composed in part 
of acorise and in part of tufa. Hence we are Bome- 
timea at a loss whether to group them with the one 
dsBs of cones or the other. But in the majority of 
rassB, scoria- and tnff-conea present the sufficiently 
■eil-marked and distinctive characters which we have 
deBcribed. 

Lava-cones differ quite as greatly in their forms as 
do the eonea composed of fragmentary materials, the 
variations being principally determined by the degree 
of liquidity of the lavaa. * 

We sometimes find that outwe!ling maBses of lava, 
tben issuing in small quantities from a vent, accumu- 
lite in cauliflower- shaped masses, or sometimes in the 
form of a column, or bottle. Professor J. D. Dana 
describes many such fantastically-formed masses of 
kn aa being found in Hawaii, one of which is repre- 
Knted in fig. 25 (p. 100). 

^VTien the lava issues from the vent in great quan- 
titiea it tends to flow on all sides of it, and to build 
up a great conical heap above the oriiice. If the lava 
be very liquid it flows to great distances, resting at a 
very alight slope. Thus we iind that the volcanoes of 
Hawaii have been built up of successive ejections of 
very liquid lava, which have formed conea having a 
slope of only 6" to 8°, but of such enormous dimensions 
that the diameter of their bases is seventy miles and 
their height 14,000 feet. 

If, on the other hand, the lava be viscid, or very 
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imperfectly liquid in character, it tends to accumiilate 
iinmfxiiatelj around the vent; fresh ejections force 
the first extruded matter outwards, in the manner 
so well illustrated by Dr. Reyer's experiments, and at 
last a more or less steep-sided hulbous mass is formed 
over the vent. Such bulbous masses, composed of im- 
perfectly fluid lavas, occur in many volcanic districts, 
and constitute hills of considerable size. From the 
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tendency of matters thus extruded to choke up the 
vents, however, these volcanoes composed of viscid 
lavaa cannot he expected to attain the \aBt dimensions 
reached hy some of those composed of very liquid 
lavas. The difference in the forms of lava-eonea com- 
posed of very fluid or of somewhat viscid materials is 
illustrated in fig. 58. When the interior of such steep- 
aided volcanic mountains composed of viscid materials 
is exposed by the action of denuding forces, the peculiar 
internal structure we have described is displayed by 
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Ihem. In the Chodi-Berg of Hungary, a great bulboas 
Msa of andesitic rock, this endogcnoufl structure is 
admirably displayed. It ia also well seen in the ex- 
carstioQ of the hill of the Grand Surcoui, a similEir 
mass, compoBed of altered trachyte, which haa been 
empted in the midst of a seoria-coDe m the Anvergne. 
See fig. 44 (p. 126). 

Most of the great volcanic mountains of the globo 
belong to the class of ' composite cones,' and are built 
Dp by alternate ejections of fluid lava and fragmentary 
materials. The slope of the sides in such composite 
cones 13 subject to a wide range of variation, being 
determined in part by the degree of liquidity of the 
I&vas, in part .by the nature of the fragmentary mate- 
nala ejected, and in part by the proportions which the 
fr^mentaiy and lava-ejections bear to one another. 

But there is another set of causes which tends to 
modify the form and character of these composite, 
volcanic cones. As we have already pointed nut, the 
sides of such cones are liable to be rent asunder from 
time to time, and the fissures so produced are injected 
with masses of liquid lava from below. These fissures, 
rent in the sides of volcanic cones, often reach the 
a^u^ace and eruptive action takes place, giving rise to 
the formation of a cone, or series of cones, upon the 
line of the fissure (fig. 61). Such small cones thrown 
np on the flanks of a great volcanic mountain are 
known as ' parasitic cones ' ; though subordinate to the 
great mountain mass, they may be in themselves of 
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considerable dimensions. Among ihe huudi 
parasitic cones which stud the Qanks of Etna, there 
are some wliich are nearly 800 feet in height. 




The building np of parasitic cones upon the flanks 
of a volcanic mountain tends, of course, to destroy its 
regular conical form. This may be well seen in Etna, 
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which, by the accumulation of materials upon its flanks, 
has become a remarkably ' round-shouldered ' moun- 
tain. (See figs. 62 and 63.) At the same time it must 
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be remembered that materials erupted from the central 
vent tend to fill up the hollows between these parasitic 
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cones, and thus to restore to the raounlain ita regularly 
coiiical form. 

The leland of Ischia is a good example of a great 
volcanic cone the flanks of which are covered with nu- 
merous small parasitic cones. Wiile the great central 
volcano has evidently been long extinct, and one side of 
its crater-wall ia completely broken down, some of the 
email parasitic cones around its base have been formed 
within the historical period — one of them aa recently 
as the year 1301. Fig. 64 is a plan of the Island of 
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Ischia, showing the numerous parasitic cones scat- 
tered over the sloiics of the principal cone. 

In one case we iind that a parasitic cone, the Monte 
Rotaro, has itself a similar smaller cone, which is para- 
sitic to it, at its foot ; this secondary parasitic cone 
gives off a small lava-strcam of trachyte, which has 
flowed down to the sea. (.See iig. 65.) 

Most great volcanic mountains exhibit a tendency 
towards a subsidence of their central portions, which 
may take place either during oi subsequently to their 
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period of activity. When we eitamiiie the strata upon 
wliich a volcano has been built up, but which are now 

eipoat'r) tr. niir ?(i;f1v by tU.Ttirliii<r f'T'"--, -" ;■■■■(■■'!■■ 




find that they incline towards the centre of the erup- 
tive activity. (See figa 66 and 67.) Two causes may 
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contribute to bring about this result. ' In the first 
instance, we must remark that the piling up of ma- 
terials around the volcanic vent causes the subjacent 
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strata to be aubjected to a degree of pressure ftr m 
exceas of that which acta upon the surrounding rocka. 
And secondly, it muat be borne in mind that the con- 
tinual removal of material from below the mouutain 
must tend to the production of hollows, into which 
the overlying strata will sink. The effect of this cen- 
tral subsidence is to give to the flanks of volcanic 
cones those beautifully curved outlines which constitute 
BO striking a feature in Veauviua (nee fig. 17, p. 87), 
Fuaiyama (see fig. 77, No, 1, facing p. 178), and many 
other volcanic moantains. 

There seema, at first sight, to be scarcely any limit 
to the dimensions which these great composite volcanic 
cones may attain : the lateral eruptions tending to 
enlarge the area of the base of the mountain, and, 
by the injection of the fissures, to knit together and 
strengthen its structure, while the central eruptions 
continually increase the elevation of the mass. Great, 
however, as is the force which is concerned in the pro- 
duction of our terrestrial volcanoes, it has its limits ; 
and, at last, the piling up of materials will have gooe 
on to such an extent, that the active forces beneath 
the volcano are no longer competent either to raise 
mjiterials to the elevated summit of the mountain or 
to tear asunder its strengthened and fortified flanks. 
Under these circumstances, the volcanic forces, if they 
liave not already exhausted themselves, will be com- 
pelled to find weak places in the district surrounding 
the volcano, at which fissures may be produced and the 
phenomena of eruption displayed. 
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Some volcanic cones exhibit evidence that during 
the Beriea of eruptions by which they have gradually 
fieen built up, the centre of volcanic action has shifted 
to aaother point within the mountain. Thus Lyell has 
shown, in the case of Etna, that during the earlier 
perioda in the history of the mountain the piling up 
of materials went on around a centre which ia now 
iitiiated at a distance of nearly four miles from the 
present focus of eruptive activity. Some of our old 
British volcanoes, of which the denuded wrecks exist 
in the Western Isles of Scotland, show similar evidence 
of a shifting of the axis of eruption. 

One of the most conspicuous features of a volcanic 
cime is the great depression or crater found at its 
rammit. In describing the internal structure of vol- 
canic cones, we have seen how these craters are pro- 
duced and acquire their inverted conical form, by the 
dipping and rolling back of materials towards the 
centre of eruptive action. 

Almost all volcanic cones exhibit craters, but in 
Uiose which are formed entirely by the outwelling of 
viscid lavas the central depression is often slight and 
inconspicuous, and occasionally altogether wanting. It 
frequently happens, however, that eruptive action has 
ceased at the centre of a volcano, and its summits 
crater may by denudation be entirely destroyed, while 
new and active craters are formed upon its flanks. 
StromboU fumishcB us with an admirable example of 
this kind (see fig. 1, facing p. 10). Other volcanoes 
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may exhibit several craters, one at the summit of t 
luouQiain and others upon its flanksi. Of this we f 
a good example in Volcano (fig 6, p. 43). 

When a volcano has been built up by regular and 
continuous eruptions from the some volcanic vent, the 
size of the crater remains the same, while the volcano 
continually grows in height and iu the diameter of ita 




base. The size of the crater ■will be determined by the 
eruptive force at the volcanic centre, the size of the 
mountain by the duration of the volcanic actirity and 
the quantity of material ejected. In the earliest stage 
of its history, such a volcano will resemble Monte 
Nuovo, which has a crater reaching down almost to the 
base of the mountain ; in the later stages of its history, 
such a volcano will resemble Cotopasi (fig. 68) and 
Citlaltepetl (fig. 60), in which the crater, though of faj 
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greater absolute dimensions than that of Moote Nuovo, 
bears but a small proportion to the vast cone at the 
summit of which it is situated. 

In the great majority of volcanoes, however, erup- 
tive action does not go on by any means regularly and 
continuously, but terrible paroxysmal outbursts occur, 




which suddenly enlarge the dimensions of the crater to 
an enormous extent. 

In the year 1772, there occurred a volcanic eruption 
in the Island of Java, which is perhaps the most violent 
and terrible that has happened within the historical 
period. A lofty volcanic cone, called Papandayang, 
9,000 feet high, burst into eruption, and, in a single 
lUght. 30,000,000,000 cubic feet of materials were 
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thrown into the atmosphere, falling upon the countr 
around the mountain, where no less than forty village 
were buried. After the eruption, the volcano was fount 
to have been reduced in height from 9,000 to 5,00( 
feet, and to present a vast crater in its midst, whic 
had been formed by the ejection of the euormous n 
of materials. 

Many similar cases might be cited of the remova 
of a great part of a mountain-mass by a sudden^ 
jiarosysmal outburst. In some cases, indeed, the whole 
mass of a mountain has been blown away during t 
terrific eruption, and the site of the mountain is n 
occupied by a lake. This is said to have been the a 
with the Island of Timor, where an active volcai 
which was visible from a distance of 300 miles at » 
has entirely disappeared. 

The removal of the central portion of great v 
eaiiic mountains by explosive action, gives rise to th 
formation of those vast, circular, crater-rings of whicll 
such remarkable examples occur in many volcanic dis- 
tricts. These crater-rings present a wall with an outer; 
slope agreeing with that of the volcanic cone of which 
they originally formed a part, but with steep inner 
cliffs, which exhibit a good section of the beds of tufi£|, 
ash, and 'ava with the intersecting dykes of which tha 
original volcano was built up. Near Naples, one C 
these cniter-rings, with sloping outer sides and atee» 
inner ones, is employed to form the royal game ] 
serve of Astroni, the only entrance to the crater beinj 
closed by gates. 
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As these crater-rings are usually composed of mate- 
rials more or less impenioua to water, they often become 
tte site of lakes. The beautiful circular lake of Laach, 
in the Khine Provinces, with the numerous similar 
examples of Central Italy — Albano, Nemi, Bracciano, 
and Bolsena — the lakes of the Campi PhlegrEei (Agnano, 
Avemus, &c.), and some similar lakes in the Auvergne, 
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may be adduced as examples of crater-rings which have 
become the site of lakes. 

One of the most beautiful of the crater-lakes in the 
Auvergne is Lac Paven (fig. 70), which lies at the foot of 
& Bcoria-cone, Mont Chalme, and is itself surrounded by 
masses of ejected materials. The crater-lake of Bagno, 
in Ischia {fig. 71), has had a channel cut between it 
and the sea, so that it serves as a natural harbour. 
The lake of Gustavila, in Mexico (fig. 72), is an ex- 
ample of II erater-lake on a mucii larger scale. 
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0/ the iraterB of the lake ib 540 feet above the sea- 

leve). The Lago di Bolseua is Bomewhat less perfectly 

cireiikr in outline than the Lago di Bracciano ; it haa a 

lengti from north to south of ten-and-a-qiiarter miles 

sndabreadth from east to west of nine miles; the surface 

of the waters of this lake is 962 feet above tliat of 

the waters of the Mediterranean, The lake of Bolaena, 

like that of Bracciano, is sarrounded by hills composed 

of volcanic materials ; the highest points of this ring 

of hills rise to elevations of 684, 780, and 985 feet 

respectively above the waters of the lake. 

In these great circular lakes of Bolsena and Brac- 
ciano, as well as in the smaller ones of Albano, Nemi, 
and the lakes of Frascati in the same district, the vatit 
circular spaces enclosed by them, the gradual outer 
slope of the ring, and the inner precipices which bound 
the lake, all afford evidence of the explosive action to 
which they owe their origin. 

But while the vast crater-rings we have mentioned 
1 are frequently found to be occupied by lakes, there are 
I many other similar erater-rings which remain dry, either 
from the materials of which they are composed being 
of more pervious character, or from rivers having cut a 
channel through the walls of the crater, in this way 
draining off its waters. 

Thus in the Campi Phlegnei, while we have the 
craters of Agnano and Avernus forming complete cir- 
cular lakes, Astroni has only a few insignificant lakelets 
on its floor, and the Pianura, the Piano di Quarto, 
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this way the emptive action will be continually re- 
pressed, tin at last the imprisoned vapours acquire eiich 
a high state of tension that the outborgt, when it occurs, 
is of the most terrible character, and the whole central 
maBB of the volcano is blown into the air. It may often 
icom snrpriBing that the ejection of such vart masses of 
material from the centre of a volcanic cone does not 
elTcct more in the way of raising the height of the 
enter- walls. But it must be rememhered that, in the 
I of onit«rji of such vast area, the majority of the 
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ejected materiiils must fidl back again within ita cir- 
cumference. By repeated ejections these materials will 
itlaet be reduced to such an extreme state of comminu- 
tion that they can be borne away by the winds, and 
spread over the country to the distance of hundreds 
OT ibousanda of miles. After great volcanic outbursts 
enormous areas are thus found covered with fine vol- 
canic dust to the depth of many inches or feet. 
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a (12,182 ft.), 



Sometimes, as in the case of the Lago di Bracciano, 
the eruptive forces appear to have entirely eshauated 
themselves in the prodigious outburst by which the 
great crater was produced. But in other cases, as in 
that of the Lago di Bolsena, the eruptive action was 
resumed at a later date, and small tuff-cones were 
thrown up upon the floor of the crater ; these now 
rise as islands above the surface of the lake. In other 
casea, again, the eruptive action was resumed aft«r the 
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formation of the great crater-riDg, with snch effect t3 
bulky volcanic conea were built up in the midst of ti 




crater-ring which surrounds them like a vast wall ; ex- 
amples of this are exhibited ia the extinct voleauoea 
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of Eocca Monfina and Monte Albano. Some of the 
grandest volcanoes of the globe, siich as TenerifTe (fig. 
73), the volcanoes of Mauritius and Bourbon (iigs. 74 
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and 75), and many others that might be cited, are thus 
focnii to be surrounded by vast crater-rings. Vesuvius 
if-self is surrounded by the crater-ring of Somma (fig. 
-S). 

This formation of cone within crater, often many 

limes repeated, is very characteristic of volcanoea. The 

craters mark sudden and violent paroxysmal outburats, 

■ the cones are the result of more moderate but long- 

L continned ejection. Sometimes, as at Vesuvius in 1767 
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. 15, p. 85), we find a nest of craters and cones which 
very strikingly exemplifies this kind of action. 

We shall point out, hereafter, that at most volcanic 
centres the ejection of trachytic lavas precedes that of 
the basaltic lavas. Now it is these trachytic lavas which 
principally give rise to the formation of the light lapilJi 
of whieh tuff-cones are formed. Hence it is that we 
BO frequently find, as in the ease of Vesuvius, Rocca- 
Monfina, and many other volcanoes, that a great crater- 
ring, largely comiwsed of tuffs, encloses a cone built 
up of more basic lavas. 
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In fig. 77 we Lave shown by a series of onti 
sections tlie various forma asEumed by volcanoeu 
consequence of the dififerent kinds of eruptive 8 
going on in them : — 

1. Is an outline of Fusiyama, an almost ] 
cone, with a small crater at its Bummit. The sidi 
this volcano admirably illustrate the beautifol t 
curves characteristic of volcanic cones, 

2. Hver^all in Iceland, a volcanic cone with a 
crater, reaching almost to its base. 

3. The crater-lake of Bracciano, in which tbe t 
of the crater is out of all proportion to the height of 
the crater-walls. 

4. Hocca-Monfina, in Southern Italy, a. tuff-o 
large dimensions, in the midst of which an e 
lava-cone has been built up. 

5. TeneriSe, in the Canary Islands, in whic^ a 
feet volcanic cone has been built up in the centrecj 
encircling crater-ring. 

6. Vulcano, in the Lipari Islands, in which, by the 
shifting of the centre of volcanic activity along a line 
of fissure, a series of overlapping volcanic cones 1 
been produced. 

While speaking of the varieties of form a 
volcanic cones and craters, we must not forget to notice 
the effects which are produced by denuding forces upon 
them. In the case of submarine volcanoes, like 1 
celebrated island called by the English Graham Isle, | 
the French Isle Julie, and by the Germans the In( 
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FenJinandez (6g. 78), which was ihrown up off the 
CDMt of Sicily in 1831, it was evident that volcanic 
outbursta taking place at some depth below the level 
of tie sea gradually piled up a cone of scoriee with a. 
^ter in its midst. By constant accessions to its 
"iiass, this scoria-eone was eventually raised above 
lie sea-level, but the action of the waves upon the 
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AM> AUODBT 1831. 

IS tB](eii in the month of September, aHer the Bides of tlio 
eiHter had been wuhed Rway by the waves.) 



Joose materials soon destroyed the crater-walls and 
■ Eventually reduced the island to a shoal. It is evident 
' that in all cases in which eraptions take place beneath 

the aea-level, and the loose materials are exposed during 

tteir accumulation to the beating of the sea-wavea, the 
Jform of the volcanic cone so produced will be greatly 
'*Dodified by the interaction of the two sets of opposed 

Causes, the eruptive forces from below and the distri- 

liutive action of the sea-waves. 
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Craters when once formed are often rent acrosH, 

along the line of the fissure above which they are 
thrown up.' Thus the crater of Vesuvius was in 1872 
rent completely asunder on one Bide, so that it was 
possible to climb through the fissure thus produced and 
reach the bottom of the crater. Streams flowing down 
the sides of the crater, and escaping through such a rent, 
may in the end greatly modify the form and disguise 
the chiiractera of a volcanic crater. Of this kind of 
action we have a striking eiample in the Val del Bove 
of Etna. 

Volcanoes, as we shall point out in the sequel, are 
after their extinction frequently snbmerged beneath the 
waters of the ocean. The Bea entering the craters, 
eata back their cliff-like sides and enlarges their areas. 
Such denuded craters are called 'calderas,' the channels 
into them 'barrancos,' 

Sometimes the action of the waves upon a partially 
submerged volcano has led to the cutting back of its 
slopes into steep cliffs, at the same time that the crater- 
ring is enlarged. In such cases we have left a more 
or less complete rocky ring, composed of alternating 
lavas and fragmentary materials. Of such a mined 
crater-ring, the Island of St. Paul in the South Atlantic 
affords an admirable example. 

When the action of denudation has gone still far- 
ther, all the lavas and tuffs composing the cone may be 
completely removed and nothing left but masses of the 
hard and highly-crystalline rocks which have cooled 
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down slowly in the heart of the volcano. An example 
of this kind is alTurded to us by St. Kilda, the remotest 
member of the British Archipelago. 

But although the majority of volcanic craters are 
clearly formed by explosive action, there are some 
craters, like those of Kilanea in Hawaii, which probal)ly 
owe their origin to quite a different set of cauaeB. In 
this case the explosive action at the vent is but slight, 
and the crater, which is of very irregular form, appears 
to have originated in a fissure, which has been slowly 
enlarged by the liquid lavas encroaching upon and 
eating away its sides. Such craters as these, however, 
appear to be comparatively rare. 

Besides the great volcanic mountains composed t-f 
hva, scorise, tuff and ash, there are other structures 
which are formed around volcanic vents even when 
tlese do not eject molten rock-masses. The water 
wlich issues in these cases either as steam or in a 
more or less highly heated condition frequently carries 
materiala in suspension or solution, and these some- 
tiffleB accumulate in considerable quantities aroimd tha 
Tent. 

When fissures are formed in the midst of loose 
argillaceous materials, such as are frequently produced 
bj the decomposition of volcanic rocks, the waters 
*luch issue through them are sometimes so charged 
*ith muddy matter that this accumulates to form cones 
liaving all the general characters of volcanic mountains, 
sad which occasionally rise to the height of 250 feet. 
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The gases and vapours which issue from these 'mod-vol- 
canoes' are those which are known to be emitted from 
volcanic vents at which the action going on is not very 
intense. Daubeny and others have suggested that 
these mud-volcanoes may be the result of actions which 
have little or no analogy with those which take place 
at ordinary volcanic vents, and that the combustion of 
subterranean beds of sulphur and similar causes would 
bo quite competent to their production. But in&a- 
much as these mud-volcanoes are almost always situated . I j^ 
in regions in which the more powerful volcanic actio^ 
has only recently died away, and the gases and vapoainit, 
emitted by them are very similar in character to tfi oga'' 
which issue from volcanoes, there does not a.p^ 
be any good reason for doubting that they shot 
classed as truly volcanic phenomena. 

Mud-volcanoes are found in Northern Italy near Mo- 
dena, in Sicily near Girgenti, on the shores of the Sea of 
Azof and the Caspian, in Central America, and in other 
part.s of the globe. The gas frequently escapes from 
them with such violence that mud is thrown into the 
air to the height of several hundreds of feet. Some- 
times this gas ia inflammable, consisting of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, hydrogen, or some hydrocarbons, and these 
gases occasionally take fire, bo that true flames issue 
from these mud-volcanoes. In other cases the mud- 
volcanoes appear to be formed by either hot or cold 
springs containing large quantities of suspended mate- 
rials, and the liquid mud issues from the vent without 
any violent eruptive action. 
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The soluble materials which waters issuing from 
volcanic vents deposit on their sides are chiefly silica 
and carbonate of lime. 

Hot springs, whether intermittent or constint, - 
often contain large quantitiea of silica in solution. 
The solution of this silica is effected, at the moment of 
its separation from combination with tlie alkaU or 
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alkaline earths, during the decomposition of volcanio 
rocks, and is favoured by the presence of alkaline car- 
bonates in the water, and the high temperature and 
the pressure under which it exists in the subt.erranean 
regions. When the water reaches the surface and, 
being relieved from pressure, begins to cool down the 
silica is deposited. By this deposited silica the basins 
around the geysers of Iceland are formed. Sometimes 
conical structures are built up around the vents of hot 
springs by the deposition of siUca from their waters. 
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Euunples of this kind aboaod in the National Fark of 
Colorado, vhere they hare received fanciful names, such 
as ihe Beehive, IJberty Cap, <&c. ITiis deposited silica 
is known to geologists as sinter. The forms of some 
of the stractures which surround the orifices of geysers 
is shown in fig. 79. The * Liberty Cap ' is an extinct 
geyser-cone fifty feet high and twenty feet in diam^er.. 

Hot and cold springs rising in volcanic regions i 
often highly charged with carbonic acid, and in | 
throngh calcareous rocks dissolve large quantjti 
carbonate of lime. Upon exposure to the atmM 
the free carbonic acid escapes and the carbonate of a 
is deposited in the form known as ' travertine,' 
springs occur in great numbers in many voloi 
gions. In the Auvergne great rock-masses 
formed of carbonate of lime deposited from a state 
solution and taking the form of natural aqueducts a 
bridges. In Carlsbad the numerous hot springs have 
deposited masses of pisolitic rock (Strudelstein) which 
have filled up the whole bottom of the valley, and upon 
these deposits the town itself is mainly built. In Cen- 
tral Italy the deposits of travertine formed hy cal- 
careous springs are of enormous extent and thickness : 
St. Peter's and all the principal buildings of Rome 
being constructed of this travertine or ' Tibur-atone.' 

When springs charged with silica or carbonate of 
lime rise upon the slope of a hill composed of loose 
volcanic materials, they give rise to the remarkable 
structures known as sinter- and travertine-terraces (ae* 
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The water fiowiog downwards from the vent 

' forms a hard deposit upon the lower slope of the hill, 

while the continual deposition of solid materials with- 

1 the vent tends to choke it up. As a new vent 

I cannot be forced by the waters through the hard rock 

I fonned below, it is originated a, little higher up. Thua 



the site of the spring is gradually shifted farther and 
fertber back into the hiU. As deposition takes place 
along the surfaces over which this water flows, ter- 
races are built up enclosing basins. Of structures of 
lliis kind we have remarkable examples in the sinter- 
(erraces of Eotomahana in New Zealand and the tia- 
Tertine-terraces of the Gardiner's River in the Yellow- 
Btone Park district of the Kocky Mountaine. 
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THE SCOCESSIOX OF OFERATIONS TAKING PLACX ATJ 
VOLCANIC CENTRES. 

That a volcanic vent, when once estiiblished, 
display intense activity during enonnoua ] 
time, there cannot be the smallest reason for doubt 
for the accumulation of materials around some e 
volcanic centres must certainly have been go 
during many thousands, perhaps millions, of i 
To us, whose periods of observation are so i 
scribed, it may tberefore at first sight appear a hop< 
task to trace the ' life-history of a volcano,' to disc 
the stages of its development, and to indicate ■ 
various episodes which have occurred during the long 
periods it has been in existence. But when it is re- 
membered that we have the opportunity of studying 
and comparing hundreds of such volcanoes, exhibiting 
every varying phase of their development, we shall 
see that such an attempt is by no means bo nn- 
promising as it at lirst sight appears to be. In thft 
present chapter, we shall give an account of the results 
which have already been obtained by inijuiries directed 
to this object. mi 
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There is not the smallest rcwm for doubt that 
during the past history of oar globe, exhibitions of 
(ubterranean energy have occurred at maBy different 
pits of its surface. There is further evidence that 
at the several sites where these displays of the vol- 
canic forces have taken plaee, the succession of the 
outbnrats has run through a regular cycle, gradually 
increasing in intensity to a nmidtnum, and then as 
gradually dying away. 

A little consideration will show that the first portion 
of thia cycle of events is the one which it is most diffi- 
cult to examine and study. The products of the earlier 
and feeble displays of volcanic activity, at any particu- 
lar centre, are liable to be deetroyed, or masked, during 
tie ejection of overwhelming masses of materi.'Jfl in 
the later stages of its more matured energy. That the 
feeble displays of volcanic force now exhibited in some 
localities will gradually increase in intensity in the 
fiitnre, and eventually reach the grandest stage of de- 
velopment, there can be no reason for doubting. But, 
unfortunately, we are quite unable to discriminate 
these feeble manifestations, which are the embryonic 
stages in the development of grand exhibitions of the 
volcanic forces, from slight outbursts which die away 
and make no further sign. 

From what has been proved concerning the true 
nature of volcanic action, however, it ia certain that 
the first step towards the eihibition of such action, at 
any particular locality, must be the production of an 
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aporliire in the earth's crust. Only by means of 
an aperture can the vapours, gases, and rocky 
reach the surface, and give rise to the phenomi 
there displayed. There is reason to believe that : 
BDch operations are really of the nature of fissures, 
cracks, which have been opened through the bu] 
jiicent strata by the efforts of the repressed 8ub1 
ranean forces. 

Some recent writers have, it is true, endeavoured 
to draw a distinction between what they call ' fissure- 
eruptions,' and eruptions taking place from voleanio 
cooes. But all volcanic outbursts are truly 'fissure- 
eruptions '—the subterranean materials finding their 
way to the surface through great cracks, which, in a 
more or less vertical position, traverse the overlying 
rock-masses. It is true that in many cases portions of 
these cracks soon get choked up, while other portions 
become widened, and the volcanic energy is concen- 
trated at such spots. Thus the materials ejected &om 
these fissures are usually emitted in greatest quantities 
at one or more points along the fissure, and a single 
great volcanic vent, or a row of smaller vents, is estttr- 
blished upon the line at which the fissure reaches tha 
surface. 

We have seen that the amount of csplosive action 
taking place at different volcanic vents varies according 
to the proportion of imprisoned water contained in the 
lava. In the cases where there ia much explosive 
ftction, vast accumulations of scorise, lapilli, and dust 
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take place, and cones of great size are built up ; but 
in those cases where the explosive action is small the 
lavas flow quietly from the vent, and only small scorite- 
cones are thrown up, these being probably soon swept 
away by the lava-currents themselves or by denuding 
agencies. But both kinds of eruption have equal 
claims to be called ' fissure-eruptions.' 

In the expansive force of great masses of im- 
prisoned vapour, we have a competent cause for the 
production of the fissures through which volcanic oufc- 
bursts take place. Such fissures are found traversing 
the rocks lying above volcauic foci, and often esteoding 
to distances of many miles, or even hundreds of miles, 
from the centres of activity. Some of these cracks 
are found to be injected with fused materials from 
below, others have been more or less completely filled 
with various minerals that have been volatilized, or 
carried by superheated waters from the deeper regions 
of the earth's crust. That many of the cracks thus 
produced in the siipeTJacent rocks, by the heaving 
forces of imprisoned vapour seeking to escape, never 
reached the surface, we have sufficient proof in many 
mining regions. 

If we now transfer our attention from the deeper 
portions of the earth's crust to the surface, we can 
ffell understand how the attempts of the imprisoned 
vapours to force a passage for themselves through the 
solid rock-massea would lead to shocks and jars among 
the latter. Each of these shocks or jars would give 
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rise, in the surrounding portions of the earth's cnist, 
to thoae vibrations which we know as earthquakcH, 
The close connection between most earthquakes and 
volcanic phenomena is a fact that does not admit of 
the Bmalleat doubt; and though it would be rash to 
define all earthquakes as ' uncompleted efforts to esta- 
blish a volcano,' yet, in the efforts of the repressed 
Bubterninean forces to find a vent by the production 
of fissures in the overlying rock-maases, we have a, 
cause competent to the production of those shocks 
which are transmitted to such enormous distances as 
waves of elastic compression. 

We have seen that the production of the fissure 
upon which the small volcano of Monte Nuovo was 
thrown up was preceded by a succession of earth- 
quakes, which for a period of over two years terrified 
the inhabitants of the district, and might have warned 
them of the coming event. In the same manner, 
doubtless, the pt;riod before Ihe appearance of volcanic 
phenomena in a new area would be marked by power- 
ful subterranean disturbances within if, due to the 
efforts of the imprisoned vapours to force for them- 
selves a channel to the surface. 

In the case of Monte Nuovo, we have seen that the 
fissure, when first produced, emitted water — at first in 
a cold, then in a boiling condition — and, finally, steam 
and scoriai. It is probable that through the first 
cracks which reached the surface, during the heaving 
tX the subterranean forces, water, charged with car- 
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bonic acid, flowed abundantly, and that these oold 
springs, charged with carbonic acid and carbonate of 
lime, would be succeeded by others which were hot 
sad contained eilica in Bolution. In Hungary, the 
Western Isles of Scotland, and many other volcanic 
districtB, we find abundant evidence that, before the 
eruption of lavas in the area, great masses of travertine 
and siliceous siuter were formed by the action of cold 
and hot springs. 

As the volcanic action became more intense by t!ie 
more perfect opening of the fisaures, the evolution of 
eubonic acid gases would be succeeded by the appear- 
anceof Eulphurousacid, sulphuretted hydrogen, boracic 
acid, and hydrochloric acid, which recent studies have 
shown to be successively emitted from volcanic- vents 
Bl the temperature within them rises. At last lava or 
nicJten rock becomes visible within the fissures, and 
theejection of the frothy masses — scoriae, pumice, lapilli 
and dust — commences, and this is sometimes succeeded 
by the outflow of currents of lava. 

That volcanoes are thus built up along lines of 
fissure in the earth's crust we have the most convincing 
proofs. Not only have such fissures been seen in actual 
course of formation at Vesuvius, Etna, and other active 
Volcanoes, but a study of the volcanoes dissected by 
denudation affords the most convincing evidence of the 
same fact. The remarliable linear arrangement of vol- 
canoes, which is conspicuous to the most superficial 
observer, is a very striking evidence of the same fact. 
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BHUTINS OF VENTS ALOSG FIS3UHES. l'J3 

We have described the action going on at Stromboli 

as typical of that which occurB at alt volcanic VMita. 
Stromboli is, however, one among a group of ielands all 
of which are entirely of volcanic origin. The volcanoes 
of this group of islands, the .Eolian or Lipari Islands, 
me arranged along a series of lines which doubtless 
mark fissures in the earth's crust. These fissurex, as 
will be seen by the accompanying map (fig. 81), radiate 
from a centre at which we have proofs of the former 




wistence of a volcano of enormous dimensions. It 
" s very interesting fact, which the studies of Prof. 
Sness have estabHshed, that the earthquakes which 
'"ve So of^n desolated Calabria appear to have origi- 
Mted immediately beneath this great centre of volcanic 
actirity. 

When two volcanic cones are thrown up on the same 
"DC of fissure, their full development is interfered with, 
and irregularities in their form and characters are the 
^'Miseqnence. In the plan (fig. 82) and the section 
{fig. 83) an example is given of the results of such a 
sbifting of the centre of eruption along a line of fissure. 
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By tlie second outburst, one-half of the firat-formed 
cone baa been removed, and the second-formed overlaps 
the first. 




Sometimes a number of scoria- or tuflf cones are 
thrown up m i\ich close proximity to one another along 
a line of fiasurej that they merge mto a long ureguki 
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heap on the summit of which a number of distinct 
craters can be traced. An esainple of this kind was 
furnished by the line of scoria-cones formed above tlie 
fissure which opened on the flanks of Etna in 186S 
(.eo fig. 84). 
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Even in the case of great composite cones, however, 

we Bometimes find proofs of the centre of eruption 
having shifted its place along the line of fiHgure. No 
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better example of this kind could possibly be adduced 
than that of the Island of Vulcano, with the peninsula 
of Vulcanello, which is joined to it by a narrow isthmua 
(see the map, fig. 81, p. 192). In fig. 85 we have j 
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s island which will malce 
' iU peculiar structure more intelligible (see also the 
aection givnn in fig, 77, No. 6, facing p. 178). 

The south-eastern part of the island conaista of four 
crate r-ring.i, one half of each of which lias been suc- 
cessively destroyed, through the shifting of the centre 
of eruption towards the north-west, along the great 
line of fissure shown in the general map (tig. 81). 
The last formed of these four crater-rings is the one 
which is now most complete, and culminates in Monte 
Saraceno (1581 ft.), a in the plan, the highest, point ifli 
the island. The older crater-rings have been in part 
removed by the inroads of the waters of the Medit«- 
ranean on the shores of the island. In the centre of 
the great crater, b, which we have just described, rises 
the present active cone of Vulcano, 1,266 feet high, and 
having a crater, c, about 600 yards in diameter and 
more than 500 feet in depth. From this cone, a great 
stream of obsidian, e, flowed in the year 1775, and a 
small crater, d, the Fossa Anticha, has been opened in 
the side of the cone. The continuation of the same 
line of fissure is indicated by a ruined tuff-cone, /, 
known as the Faraglione, and the three scoria-cones of 
Vuleanello, g, h, which have been thrown up so close 
to one another as to have their lower portions merged 
in one common mass, as shown in fig. 86. 

Even in volcanoes of the largest dimensions we 
sometimes find proofs of the centre of eruption having 
ehifted along the line of fissure. Ljell showed that 
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snci a cWige in the position of t.he central axis of the 
yokano had taken place in Etna, and the same pheno-- 
DJMnn IS exhibited in the clearest manner by some of 
fie ancient volcanoes of the Inner Hebrides, which 
iave been dissected by the denuding forces. 



Fig. 86.~Vl'L04NKt.ui, « 



In the case of the Lipari Islands, the fisBures along 
which the volcanic mountains have been thrown up 
radiate from a common centre, and a similar arrange 
tnent can be traced in many volcanic regions, especially 
those in which a great central volcano has existed. In 
other cases, however, as in the Campi Phlegrasi, the 
Volcanic vent£ appear to be formed along lines which 
assume a parallel arrangement, and this doubtlea 
Juarka the relative position of the originaJ^'^^^C^fSfef;. 
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daced in the earth's crust when these volcanoes were 
formed. In some other cases we find evidences of the 
existence of a principal fissure from the sides of which 
small(>r cracks originated. These three kinds of ar- 
raDgemenCs of volcano-prodacing fissures are equally 
well illustrated when we study those denuded districts, 
in which, as we have seen, the ground-plaus of volcanic 
structures are revealed to our view. 

There is now good ground for believing that in 
volcanic veuts, at which long-continued eruptive action 
takes place, the lavaa of different chemical composition 
make their appearauce iu something like a definite 
order. It had been remarked by Scrope and other 
geologists at the beginning of the present century, that 
in many volcanic areas the acid or trachytic lavas 
were erupted before the basic or basaltic. 

Von Eichthofen, by his studies in Hungary and 
the volcanic districts of the Eocky Mountains, has been 
able to enunciate a law governing the natural order of 
succession of volcanic products; and although some ex- 
ception to this law may be mentioned, it is found to 
hold good for many other districts than those in which 
it was first determined. 

In a great number of cases it has been I'ouud that 
the first erupted rocks in a volcanic district are those 
of intermediate composition which are known as ande- 
sites. 'J'heae andesites, which are especially charac- 
terised by the nature of their felspar, sometimes eon- 
tain free quartz and are then known as quartz-ande sites 
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ot dacitea, from their abundance in Transylvania, the 
old Roman province of Dacia. 

Toa Hichthofen suggests that another class of vol- 
canic rocks, to which he gives the name of * propyUtcs,' 
Were in every case erupted before the andesitea, and 
in support of his views adduces the fact that in many in- 
stances propylites are found underlying andcsites. But 
I the propyhtea are, in chemical composition, identical 
with tlie andesitea, and like them present some varieties 
"i which quartz occurs, and others in which tliat mine- 
f"! is absent. In their microscopic characters the pro- 
pjiitea differ from the andesites and daoites only in the 
6rt tliat the former are more perfectly crystaUine in 
stnicture, being indeed in many casea quite undistin- 
goishable from the diorites or the plutonic representa- 
tives of the andesites. The propylites also contain 
liquid cavities, which the andesites and dacitea aa a 
rale do not, and the former class of rocks, as Prof. Szabo 
well points out, are usually much altered by the passage 
of sulphurous and other vapours, in consequence of 
which they frequently contain valuable metaUic ores. 

The extrusion of these andesitic lavas is sometimes 
accompanied, and sometimes preceded or followed, by 
truptions of trachytie lavas — that is, of lavas of inter- 
mediate composition which have a different biud of 
felspar from that prevailing in the andesites. 

In the final stages of the eruptive action in most 
volcanic districts the lavas ponred forth belong to the 
classes of the rhyohtic or acid, and the basaltic or 
basic lavas. 
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These facta ate admirably illiistrateri in the case of 
the volcanic district of the Lipari Islands, to which we 
have had such freqnent occasion to refer. The great 
central volcano of this district, which now in a ruined 
condition constitutes a number of small islets (see the 
map, 6g. 81, p. 192), is composed of andesitic lavas. 
'The other great volcanoes thrown up along the three 
radiating lines of fissare are composed of andesitic and 
trachytic rocks. But all the more recent ejections of 
the volcanoes of the district have consisted either of 
rhjolites, as in Lipari and ViUcano, or of basalts, as in 
Stromboli. 

Von Kiclithofen and the geolc^sts who most strongly 
maintain the generalisations which he has made con- 
cerning the order of appearance of volcanic products, go 
much farther than we have ventured to do, and insist 
that in all volcanic districts a constant and unvarying 
euccesaion of different kinds of lavas can be made out. 
It appears to us, however, that the exceptions to the 
law, as thus precisely slaltd, are so numerous as to 
entirely destroy its value. 

The generalisation that in most volcanic districts the 
first ejected lavas belong 'o the intermediate group of 
the andesites and trachytes, and that subsequently the 
acid rhyolites and the basic basalts made their appear- 
ance, is one that appears to admit of no doubt, and is 
found to hold good in nearly all the volcanic regions 
of the globe which have been attentively studied. 

The Tertiary volcanic rocks of our own country, those 
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I ^'Aorth Germany, Ilungarj, the Euganean Hills, the 
"pari Islands, and many other districtB in the Old 
''orid, together with the widespread vyicimic rocks of 
'^e Socky Mountains in the New World, all seem to 
''onfrirm to this general rule. 

In connection with this subject, it may be well to 
^*^'€r to the ideas on the composition of volcanic rocka 
^tiicb were enunciated by Bunsen, and the -theoretic 
^^ws based on them by Durocher. Bunsen justly 
^^^iated out that all volcanic rocks might be regarded 
^ mixtures in varying proportions of two typical kinds 
f" materials, which he named the 'normal trachytic' 
^*ld the ' normal pyroxenic ' elements respectively! 
^le first of these corresponds very closely in composi- 
*-ion with the acid volcanic rocks or rhyolites, and the 
^^coud with the basic volcanic rocks or basalts. Du- 
♦"ocher pointed out that if quantities of these different 
tuateriala existed in admixture, the higher Bpecifio 
gravity of the basic element would cause it gradually to 
eink to the bottom, while the acid element would rise 
to the top. Carrying out this idea still further, he pro- 
pounded the theory that beneath the earth's solid crust 
there exist two magmas, the upper consisting of light 
acid materials, the lower of heavy basic ones ; and he 
supposed that by the varying intensity of the volcanic 
forces we may have sometimes onn or the other magma 
erupted and sometimes varying mixtures of the two. 

The study of volcanic rocks in recent years has not 
lent much support to the theoretic views of Durocher 
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concemihg the eiistence of two iiniverBal magmas be- 
neath the earth's crust; and there are not a few facta 
which seem quite irrecoDcileable with such a theory. 
Thus we find evidence that in the adjacent volcanic dis- 
tricts of nimgary and Bohemia, volcanic action was going 
on duriug the whole of the latter part of the Tertiary 
period. But the products of the contemporaneous vol- 
canic outbursts in adjacent areas were as different in 
character as can well be imagined. The volcanic rocks 
all over Hungary present a strong family likeness ; the 
first erupted were traehyteB, then followed andesites and 
daeites in great abundance, and lastly rhyolites and 
basalts containing felspar. But in Bohemia, the lavas 
poured tmt from the volcanoes during the same period 
were firstly phonolites and then basalts containing ne- 
pheline and leucite. It is scarcely possible to imagine 
that such very different classes of lavas could have been 
poured out from vents which were in communication 
with the same reservoirs of igneous rock, and we are 
driven to conclude that the Hungarian and Bohemian 
volcanoes were supplied from different sources. 

But the undoubted fact that in so many vojcanic 
rpgions the eruption of andesitic and trachytic rock?, 
which are of intermediate composition, is followed by 
the appeiirance of the differentiated products, rhyolite 
and basalt, which are of acid and basic composition respec- 
ti\'ely, lends not a little support to the view that under 
each volcanic district a reservoir of more or less com- 
pletely nrolten rock exists, and that in these reservoirs 
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Tarious changes take place during the long periods of 
igneous activity. DuriDg the earlier period of eruption 
the heavier and lighter elements of the contentB of these 
subterranean reservoirs appear to be mingled together ; 
but in the later stages of the volcanic history of the dis- 
trict, the lighter or acid elements rise to the top, and 
the heavier or basic sink to the bottom, and we have 
separate eruptions of rhyolite and basalt. We even 
find some traces of this action being carried sliU fur- 
ther. Among the basalts ejected from the volcanoes 
of Northern Germany, Bohemia, Styria, Auvergne, and 
many other regions, we not unfrequently find rounded 
masses consisting of obvine, enstatite, augite, and other 
heavier constituents of the rock. These often form the 
centre of volcanic bombs, and are not improbably por- 
tions of a dense mass which may have sunk to the 
bottom of the reservoirs of basaltic materials. 

In consequence of the circumstauee that the erup- 
tion of lavas of intermediate composition usually 
precedes that of other varieties, we usually find the 
central and older portions of great volcanoes to be 
formed of andesites, trachytes, or phonolites, while the 
outer and newer portions of the mass are made up of acid 
or basic lavas. This is strikingly exemplified in the 
great volcanoes of the Auvergne and the \\'estem Isles 
of Scotland, in all of which we find that great mountain 
masses have, in the first instance, been built up by extru- 
sions of lava of the intermediate types, and tliat through 
this central core fissures have been opened conveying 
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basic lavas to tho surface. From these fissures great 
numbers of basaltic lava-streams have issued, greatly 
iucreasing the height and bulk of the volcanic cones 
and deluging the country all around. 

Thelavris of intermediate composition — the aude sites, 
trachytes, and phonolites — possess, as yre have already 
Been, but very imperfect liquidity as they flow &om the 
volcanic vents. Hence we find them either accumulat- 
ing in great dome-shaped masses above the vent or 
forming lava-streams which are of great bulk and thick- 
ness, but do not flow far from the orifices whence they 
issue. The more fusible basaltic lavas, on the other 
hand, spread out evenly on issuing from a vent, and 
sometimes flow to the distance of many miles from it. 
This difference in the behaviour of the intermediate 
and basic lavas is admirably illustrated in the volcanic 
districts of the Auvergne and the Western Isles of 
Scotland, 

In other cases, like Vesuvius, we find that great 
volcanic cones of trachytic tu£F have been built up, and 
that these masses of fragmentary trachytic materials 
have been surrounded and enclosed by the ejection, at 
a later date, of great outbursts of basaltic lavas. In 
still other cases, of which Rocca Monfina in Southern 
Italy constitutes an excellent example, we find that a 
great crater-ring of trachytic tuffs has been formed in 
the first instance, and in the midst of this a cone, com- 
posed of more basic materials, has been thrown up. 

In all these volcanoes we see the tendency towards 
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ttie eruption of intermediate lavas in the first instance, 

*nd of basaltic and acid lavas at a later date. Valuable, 

Dowever, as are the early generaUsations of Scrope, 

^d the more precise law enunciated by Von Richthoren 

Wuceming the ' natural order of succession of volcanic 

products,' we must not forget that there are to bo 

found a considerable number of exceptions t-o them. 

*here are some volcanic centres from which only one 

"led of lava has been emitted, and this may be either 

*^id, basic, or intermediate in composition; and on 

'*■« other hand, there are districts in which various 

^*Tid9of lava have been ejected from the same vents 

^^ ithin « short period of time, in such a way as to defy 

"Very attempt to make oiit anything like a law as to 

tje order of their appearance. Nevertheless the rules 

} ^^hich we have indicated appear to hold good in so 

I ^^reat a number of cases that they are well worthy of 

j V^eing remembered, and mny serve as a basis on which 

'• "Xfe may reason concerning the nature of the action 

^oing on beneath voicanic vents. 

From the study of the external appearances of vol- 
, «anic mountains, combined with investigations of those 

] which have been dissected by denudation, we are able 

' to picture to our minds the series of actions by which 

I the great volcanic mountains of the globe have been 

slowly and gradually built up. 

In the first instance the eruptions appear to have 
taken place at several points along a line of fissure, but 
gradually all of these would become choked up except 
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one which became the centre of habitital eruption. 
From this opening, ejections, firstly of lavas of inter- 
mediate composition, and afterwards of basic materials, 
would take pLice, mitil a volcano of considerable dimen- 
sions was built up around it. But at last a point would 
be reached in the piling up of this cone, when the vol- 
canic forces below would be inadequate to the work 
of raising the liquid lava through the whole length of 
tJie continually upward-growing tube of the volcano. 
Under these circntnslancea the expansive force of the 
imprisoned steam would find it easier to rend asunder 
the sides of the volcanic cone than to force the liquid 
material to the summit of the mountain. If these 
fissures reached the surface explosive action would take 
place, in consequence of the escape of steam from the 
glowing masB, and scoria-, tuff-, and lava-cones would 
he formed above the fissure. In this way, as we have 
already pointed out, the numerous 'parasitic cones' 
which usually abound on the flanks of the greater vol- 
canic mountains have been formed. The extrusion of 
these masses of scorim and lava on the flanks of the 
mountain tends, not only to increase the bulk of the 
mass, but to strengthen and fortify the sides. For by 
the powerful expansive force at work below, every weak 
place in the cone is discovered and a fissure produced 
there ; hut by the extrusion of material at this fissure, 
and still more by the eonaolidatitin of the lava in the 
fissure, the weak place is converted into one oi 
tional strength. 
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Aa the sides of the cone are thus continually ro- 
paired and strengthened they are rendered more capable 
ofwitbtanding the heaving forces acting from below, 
and lieae forces can then only find vent for tliemselves 
^J again raising the liquefied lava to the central orifice 
ff the mountain. Many volcanoes, like Etna, exhibit 
'tis alternation of eruptive action from the crater at 
Ite Buuimit of the mountain, and from fissurea opened 
"pon its flanks, the former tending to raise the height 
"f the volcanic pile, the latter to increase its bulk. 

But at last a stage will be reached when the vol- 
^io forces are no longer able either to raise the lava 
"P the long column of the central vent on the one 
'^d, or to rend asunder the strongly-built and wcll- 
^Ottipacted flanks of the mountain on the other. It is 
■T'J'obably under these conditions, for the most part, 
^lat the lavas find their way between the masses of 
Surrounding strata and force them asunder in the way 
that we have already described. 

In the case of the more fluid basaltic lavas, as was 
Iwinted out so long ago by Maeeulloch, the b'quefied 
materials may find their way between the strata to 
enormous distances from the volcanic centre. Such 
extended flat sheets of igneous rock retain their paral- 
lelism with the strata among which they are intruded 
over large areas, and did not probably produce any 
marked phenomena at the surface. 

But in the case of less fluid lavas, such as those of 
intermediate or acid composition, for example, the 
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effect would be far otherwise. Such lavas, not i 
readily from the centre of eruption, would tend to 
form great bulky lenticular masses between the stratft 
wlikh they forced asunder, and, in so doing, could not 
fail to upheave and fisEure the great mountain-m 
above. Vast lenticular maeaes of trachjtic rock, thni 
evidently forced between strata, have been described 
by Mr. G. K. Gilbert, as occurring in the Henrj 
Mountains of Southern Utah, and by him have 1 
denominated ' laccoliths,' or stone-cisterns. WhetheJ 
the great basaltic sheets, like those described \q 
Maccuiloch, and those more bulky lenticular reservoiri 
of rock of which Mr. Gilbert has given ua such i 
admirable account, were in all cases connected wiU 
the surface, may well be a matter for doubt. It ii 
quite possible that, in some cases, liquefied masses ol 
rocky materials in seeking to force their way to thti 
surface only succeeded in thus finding a way for them 
selves between the strata, and their energy was ex 
pended before the surface was reached and explosive 
action took place. But it is an undoubted fact thaH 
beneath many of the old volcanoes, of which the in;" 
ternaJ structure is now revealed to ua by the action o 
denuding forces, great intrusive sheets and laccolitai 
abound ; and we cannot doubt that beneath volcanoes 
now in a state of eruption, or in those which have but 
recentlj' become extinct, similar structures must be in 
course of formation. 

That great upheaving forces have operated on * 
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canoes, subsequently to the accumulation of their 
Mteriala, we have aufficient evidence in the Val del 
Boye of Etna, the Caldera of Palma, the Curral of 
Hadeint, &c. In all of these cases we find a radial 
fissure ('barranco') leading intjj a great craternl 
Mow ; and these radial fissures are of such width and 
^"jA that their origin can only be referred to a dis- 
"ipliye force like that which would be exercised by 
the intrusion of masses of more or leas imperfectly 
^uid material between the subjacent strata. These 
''K^, of course, lend no countenance to the views 
'^^rmerly held by many geologists, both in Germany and 
*" fance, that the materials of which volcanoes are built 
**J) were deposited in an approximately horizontal po- 
sition, and were subsequently blown up like a gigantic 
"bubble. In Etna, Palma, and Madeira we find abun- 
dant proofs that the mass existed as a great volcanic 
*>oDe before the production of the fissures (barrancos), 
"Vhich we have referred to the force exercised during 
the intrusion of great igneous masses beneath them. 

But besides the horizontally-disposed intnisire 
sheets and laccolitcs, great, radiating, vertical fissures 
are produced by the heaving forces acting beneath 
those volcanic centres which have been closed np 
and 'cicatrised' by the exudation from them of sub- 
terranean materials. These vertical intrusions, which 
we call dykes, like the horizontal ones, differ in cha- 
racter, according to the nature of the materials of 
which they are composed. Dykes of acid and inter- 
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The lava consolidating in these horizontal intrusions 
(steeta and laccolites), and the vertical intniBionB 
(djiies), is usually more crystalline in structure than 
ttie similar materials poured out; at the surface. In 
tie same dyke or sheet, when it is of great width, 
''e often find every variation^from a glassy material 
formed by the rapid cooling of the mass where it is in 
(watact with other rocks, to the perfectly crystalline 
W granitic varieties which form the centre of the in- 
^rpsion. It is in these dykes and other intrusiona 
lliat we find the most convincing evidence of the truth 
"f the conclusions, which we have enunciated in a 
lonner chapter, concerning the dependence of the 
rtruoture of an igneous rock upon the conditions 
Under which it has consolidated. One material is 
foond, imder varying conditions, asKuming the cha- 
racters of obsidian, rhyolite, quarta-fekite, or granite; 
another, under the same set of conditions, taking the 
form of tachylyte, basalt, dolerite, and gabbro. 

That these great intrusive masses, sheets and dykes, 
in their passage between the sedimentary rocks some- 
times find places where the overlying strata are of 
such thinness or incoherence that the liquified rocks are 
able to force a way for themselves to the surface, we 
have the clearest proof. In some dykes we find the 
rock in their upper portions losing its compact charac- 
ter and becoming open and scoriaceons, showing that 
the pressure had been so far diminished as to allow cf 
the imprisoned water flashing into steam. 
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All round great volcanoes which have become ( 
tincfc we frequently fiad series of small volcanic c 
which have evidently been thrown up along the I 
where the great lava-filled fissures, which we have b 
describing, have reached the surface and given rise M 
explosive action there. The linear arraiigementj 
these small cones, which are thrown up in the pla 
surrounding vast volcanic mountains that have bet 
extinct, is very striking. The numerous ' puya ' oi.M 
Auvergne and adjoining volcanic regions of I 
France are for the most part small scoria- and I 
cones which were thrown tip along great lines of Qn 
radiating from the immense, central, volcanic moui 
of the district, after they had become extinct. 
Bcoria-conea and the small lava-streams which Sowfl 
them, as was so well shown by Mr. Scrope, mark J 
latest efforts of the volcanic forces beneath the distj 
before they finally sank into complete extinctioD. I 
the Western Isles of Scotland, as I have elsewa 
shown, we can study the formation of these later-forn 
cones in the plains around extinct volcanic moui 
with the additional advantage of having revealed 
UB, by the action of the denuding forces, their c(a 
tion with the great radiating fissures. 

It has been shown that the several stages m I 
decline of each volcanic outburst is marked by 1 
appearance at the vent of certain acid gases. la j 
same way, after the ejection of solid materiale £ 
volcanic vent has come to an end, certain gaseoaSid 
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^'acces continue to be evolved; and as tlie teoiperatura 
^t tte venta declines, the nature of the volatile bu1> 
stances emitted from tliem undergoes a regular seriea 
^' ci]anges. 

M. Fouque, by a earefid series of analyses of the 

S^ses which he collected at different gaseous vents, or 

■^Imaroles as they are called, in the crater of Vulcano, 

**^s been able to define the general relations which 

^J)pear to exist between the temperature at a volcanic 

'^•ifice and the volatile substances which issue from it. 

■*ie found that in fumaroles, in which the temperature 

-xceeded 360° centigrade, and in wliich in consequence 

^"trips of zinc were fused by the stream of issuing gas, 

^Tie analysis of the products showed sulphurous acid 

**jid hydrochloric a<^id to be present in large quantities, 

^nd sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid in much 

Smaller proportions. Around these excessively heated 

^'umaroles, the lips of which often appear at night to 

'he red-hot, eousiderable deposits of sulphide of arsenic, 

chloride of iron, chloride of ammonium, boracic acid, 

and sulphur were taking place. 

It was found, however, that as the temperalice of 
the vent declined, the emission of the sulpburnu-; acid 
and hydrochloric acid diminished, and the quantity of 
sidphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid mingled with 
them was proportionately increased. 

In the same way it appears to be a universiJ riile 
that when a volcanic vent sinks into a condition of 
tc-uipor.iry quiescence or complete extinction the powei 
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fully acid gases, hydrochloric acid and sixlphnrons aeid, 
make their appearance in the first instance, and at a 
later stage these are gradually replaced by sulphuretted 
hydrogen and carbonic acid. 

Of these facts we find a very beautiful illuatration 
in the Campi Phlegrsei near Naples. With the ex- 
ception of Monte Nuovo, the volcano which has most 
recently been in a Htate of activity in that district is 
the Solfatara. From certain apertures in the floor of 
the crater of the Solfatara there issue continually watery 
vapours, sulphurous acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, hydro- 
chloric acid, and chloride of ammonium. The action of 
these substances upon one another, and upon the vol- 
canic rocks through which they pass, gives rise to the 
formation of certain chemical products which, from a 
very early period, have been collected on account of 
their commercial value. The action of these acid gases 
Upon the surrounding rocks is very marked ; efflores- 
cent deposits of various sulphates and chlorides take 
place in all the crevices and vesicles of the rock ; sul- 
phur and sulphide of arsenic are also formed in consider- 
able quantities; and the trachytic tuffs, deprived of 
their iron-oxide, alkaline earths and alkalies, which 
are converted into soluble sulphates and chlorides, are 
reduced to a white, powdery, siliceous mass. Many vol- 
canoes, which have sunk into a state of quiescence or 
extinction like the Sollatara of Naples, exhibit the same 
tendency to give off great quantities of the powerfully- 
acid gases which act upon the surrounding rocks, and 
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deprive them of their colour and conBistency. Such 

volcanoes are said by geologista to have sunk into the 
'Mlfatara stage.' 

At the Lake of Agnano and some other points in the 

Caznpi Phlegraei, however, we find fissures from which , 

ite less-powerfully acid gasea, sulphuretted hydrogen 

aud carbonic acid, issue. These gases as they are 

]">ured forth from the vents are found to be Uttlo, if at 

'I'l) above the temperature of the atmosphere. Sulphu- 

fi'ited hydrogen is an inflammable gas, and in the so- 

lalled salseB and mud- volcanoes, at which it is ejected 

'n eoDsiderable quantities, it not unfrequently takes fire 

wd bums with a conspicuous llame. Carbonic acid on 

*^comit of its great density tends to accumulate in 

''ulcanic fissures and craters rather than to mingle with 

'"« surrounding atmosphere. At the so-called Grotto 

"^1 Cane, beside the Lago Agnano, it is the custom to 

*"0w the presence of this heavy and poisonous gas by 

^'inisting a dog into it, the poor animal being revived, 

^^'ftfore life is quite extinct, by pouring cold water over 

*- At the Biidos Hegy or 'stinking hill' of Transyl- 

^nia, carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen are 

^taitted in considerable quantities, and it is possible 

^^ take a bath of the heavy gas, the head being kept 

'^Srefully above the constant level of the exhalations. 

Although the stories of the ancient Avemian lake, 
^-oross which no bird could fly without suffocation, and 
^f the Guevo Upas, or Poison Valley of Java, which it 
ims been said no livHng being can cross, may not im- 
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probably be ejcaggerationa of the actual facta, yet there 
18 a basis of truth in them in the existence of old vol- 
canic fissures and craters which evolve the poisonous 
sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid gases. 

Besides the gases which we have already named, 
and which are the most common at and characteristic 
of volcanic vents, there are some others which are not 
unfreqnently emitted. First among these we must 
mention boracic acid, which, though not a remarkably 
volatile substance, is easily carried along in a fine state 
of division in a current of steam. At Monte CerboH 
and Monte Rotondo in Tuscany, great quantities of 
steam jets accompanied by sulphuretted hydrogen and 
boracic acid issue from the rocks, and these jets being 
directed into artificial basins of water, the boracic acid 
ie condensed and is recovered by evaporation. We 
have already noticed that boracic acid is evolved with 
the gases at Vclcano and other craters ; and the part 
which this substance plays in volcanic districts is shown 
by the fact that many of the rocks, filling old subter- 
ranean volcanic reservoirs, are found to be greatly 
altered and to have new minerals developed in their 
midst through the action upon them of boracic acid. 

Ammonia and various compoimds of carbon, nitro- 
gen, and hydrogen are among the gasea evolved ii-om 
volcanic vents. In some cases these gases may be pro- 
duced by the destructive distillation of organic mate- 
rials in the sedimentary rocks through which volcanic 
outbursts tiike place. But it ia far from impossible 
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that under the conditions of temperature and pressure 
which exist at the volcanic foci, direct chemical union 
may take pluce between aubstances, which at the sur- 
face appear to be perfectly inert in each other's pre- 
sence. 

When the temperatnre at volcanic fissnres is no 
longer sufficiently high to cause water to issue in the 
condition of vapour or ateam, as ia the case at the 
* stufas ' which we have described, it comes forth in 
the liquid state. Water so issuing from old volcanic 
fisBurea may vary iu its temperature, from the boiling 
point downwards, 

W'hen the water issues at a temperature little re- 
moved from the boiling point, it is apt to give rise 
to intermittent springs or geysers, the eruptions of 
which exhibit a remarkable analogy with those of 
ordinary volcanoes. Geysers may indeed be described 
as volcanoes in which heated water, instead of molten 
rock, is forced out from the vent by the escaping steam. 
They occur in great abundance in districts in which the 
subterranean action is becoming dormant or extinct, 
such as Iceland, the North Island of New Zealand, 
and the district of the National Park in the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Many attempts have been made to expliiin the 
exact mechanism by which the intermittent action of 
geysers is produced, hut it is not at all probable that 
any one such explanation will cover all the varied phe- 
nomena exhibited by them. Like volcanic outbursts, 
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geyser eruptions doubtless originute in the escape at 
bubbles of steam through a liquid m^s, and this libera- 
tion of Bteam follows any relief of pressure. In districts 
where vast masses of lava are slowly cooling down from 
a slate of incandescence, and surface waters are finding 
their way downwards while subterranean waters are 
finding their way npwards, there can be no lack of the 
necessary conditions for such outburats. Sometimes 
the eruptions of geysers take place at short and regular 
intervals, at other times they occur at wide and irregular 
intervals of time. In some cases the outburat-s take 
place spontaneously, and at others the action can be 
hastened by choking up the vent with stones or earth. 
Other hot springs, like the Strudel of Carlsbad, rise 
above the surface in a constant jet, while most of them 
issue quietly and flow like ordinary springs. 

Although the violent and paroxysmal outbursts of 
volcanic mountains arrest the attention, and power- 
fully impress us with a sense of the volcanic activity 
going on beneath the earth's surface, yet it may well 
be doubted whether the quantity of heat, which the 
earth gets rid of by their means, at all approaches in 
amount that which is quietly dissipated by means of 
the numerous ' stufas,' gaseous exhalations, and thermal 
springs which occur in such abundance all over its 
surface. For while the former are intermittent in their 
action, and powerful outbursts are interrupted by long 
periods of rest, the action of the latter, though feeble, 
is usually continuous. 
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Most people may regard the hot spring of Bath as 
1 very slight manifestation of volcanic activitj". This 
spring issues at a constant temperature of 49° C, or 
120* Tahr. As, however, no less than 180,000 gallons 
of water issue daily from this source, we may well un- 
derstand how great is the amount of boat of which the 
^tli's crust is relieved by its agency. It may in- 
deed be doubted whether its action in this way is not 
^^ least equal to that of a considerable volcano which, 
^oagh so much more violent, is intermittent in its 
Action. 

Nor are thermal springs by any means ineffective 
^^ents in bringing materials from the interior of tha 
^'irth's crust and depositing it at the surface. The 
**ath spring contains various saline substances, prin- 
cipally sulphates and chlorides, in solution in its 
^V-aters. These are quietly carried by rivers to the sea, 
^^nd are lost to our view. The spring has certainly 
"•Maintained its present condition since the time of the 
-Ottomans, and I find that if the solid materials brought 
^rom the interior of the earth during the last 2,000 
^ears had been collected, they would form a solid cone 
^^ual in height to Monte Nuovo. Yet we usually re- 
^^rd the Campi Phlegrtei as a powerfully-active volcanic 
district, and the subterranean action in our own country 
3is quite unworthy of notice. 

When we remember the fact that on the continent 
of Europe the hot and saline springs may be numbered 
hy thousands, and that they especially abound in districts 
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like Hungary, the Auvergne, the Rhine provinces, and 
Central Italy, where volcanic action baa recently become 
extinct, we ebaU be able to form some slight idea of the 
work performed by these agents, not only in relieving the 
earth's crust of its superfluous beat, but in transporting 
mat4:rials in a state of solution from the interior of that 
crust and depositing them at the surface. The vast 
deposits of siliceous sinter and of travertine also bear 
witness to the effects produced by hot and mineral 
springs. 

Nor is the work of these springs confined to the 
surface. Mr. John Arthur Phillips has shown that 
metallic gold and the sulphide of quicksilver (cinna- 
bar) have been deposited with the silica and other 
minerals formed on the sides of a fissure from which 
hot springs issue at the surface. There cannot be any 
doubt that the metiillic veins or lodes, which are the 
repositories of most of the metals employed in the arts, 
have been formed in cracks connected with great vol- 
canic foci, the transfer of the various sulphides, oxides, 
and salts which fill the vein having been efl'ected either 
by solution, sublimation, or the action of powerfid cur- 
rents of steam. 

As the igneous activity of the district declines, the 
temperature of the issuing gases and waters diminishes 
with it, until at last the volcanic forces appear to wholly 
abandon that region and to be transferred to another. 

Yet even after all or nearly all indications of the 
rolcanio agencies cease to make themselves visible at 
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but. at others some such centre becomes for a longer or 

shorter time the habitual vent for the volcanic forces 
in the district, and by repeated ejections of lavas and 
fragmentary materials at longer or shorter intervals 
the cone iucreaaeB both in height and bulk. 

When the height of the cone has grown to a certain 
extent, it becomes more easy for the volcanic energies 
below to rend the sides of the cone than to raise the 
molten materials to its summit. In this way lateral 
'or parasitic cones are thrown np on the flanks of the 
volcanic mountain, the mass being alternately elevated 
and strengthened by the ejections from the summit 
and sides respectively. 

M'hen the volcanic energies no longer suffice to 
raise the fluid materials to the summit, nor to rend the 
rides of the volcano, fissures with small cones may be 
formed in the plains around the great central volcano. 

At last, however, this energy diminishes so far that 
rock materials can no longer be forced to the surface, 
the fissures become sealed up by consolidating lava, and 
the volcanic cones fall into a condition of extinction 
and decay. 

The existence of heated materials at no great depth 
from the surface is indicated by the outburst of gases and. 
vapours, the formation of geysers, mud -volcanoes, and 
ordinary thermal springs. But as the underlying rockw 
cool down, the issuing jets of gas and vapour lose their* 
high temperature and diminish in quantity, the geyser» 
and mud-volcanoea become extinct, and the thermal 
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springs lose their peculiar character or disappear, and 
thus all manifestations of the igneous energies in the 
district gradually die away. 

Such a cycle of changes probably requires many 
hundreds of thousands, or even many millions, of years 
for its accomplishment; but by the study of volcanoes 
in every stage of their growth and decline we are 
able to reconstruct even the minutest details of their 
liistory. 



CHAPTEK vnr. 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF VOLOANOEa UPON THE SUEFACB 
OF THE GLOBE. 

If IB not by any means an easy task to frame an 
estimate of the number of volcanoes in the world. 
Volcanoes, as we have seen, vary greatly in their 
dimensions — from vast mountain masBcs, rising to a 
height of nearly 25,000 feet above the sea-level, to 
mere molehills ; the smaller ones being in many cases 
subsidiary to larger, and constituting either parasitic 
cones on their flanks, or ' puys ' around their bases. 
Volcanoes likewise exhibit every possible stage of de- 
velopment and decay: while some are in a state of 
chronic active eruption, others are reduced to the con- 
dition of Bolfataras, and others again have fallen into 
a more or less complete state of ruin through the 
action of denuding forces. 

Even if we confine our attention to the larger 
volcanoes, which merit the name of ' mountains,' and 
such of these as we have reason to believe to be in a 
still active condition, our difficulties will be diminished, 
but not by any means removed, Volcanoes, as we have 
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Been, may sink into a dormant condition that maj 
endure for hundredB or even thousands of years, and 
then burst forth into a state of renewed activity; and 
it is quite impossible, in many cases, to distingnish 
between the conditions of dormancy and extinction. 
Concerning certain small areas in Southern Europe, 
WeBtem Asia, and Northern Africa, historical records, 
more or less reliable, extend back over periods of 
several thousanda of years ; but with regard to tlie 
greater part of the rest of the world we have no in- 
formation beyond a few hundred years, and there are 
considerable areas which have been known only for far 
shorter periods, while some are as yet quite unexplored. 
In districts almost wholly uninhabited, or roamed over 
by nomadic tribes, legend and tradition constitute our 
only guides — and very unsafe ones they are^in the 
attempt to determine what volcanoes have recently 
been in a condition of activity. 

We shall, however, probably be within the limits 
of truth in stating that the number of great habitual 
volcanic vents upon the globe, which we have reason 
to believe are still in an active condition, is somewhere 
between 300 and 350. Jlost of these active volcanic 
vents are marked by more or less considerable moun- 
tains, composed of the materials ejected from them. 
If we include the mountains which exhibit the ex- 
ternal conical form, the crateral hollows, and other 
features of volcanoes, but concerning the activity of 
irhich we have no record or tradition, the number will 
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flill little, if anything, short of 1,000. The moantaiuS 
composed of volcanic materials, but which have lost 
through denudation the external form of volcanoes, are 
slill more numerous. The smaller temporary openings 
which are usually subordinate to the habitual vents, 
that have been active during the periods covered by 
history and tradition, must be numbered by thousands 
and tfins of thousands. The still feebler manifesta- 
tions of the volcanic forces — such as are exhibited in 
'stufas,' or steam-jets, geysers, or intermittent hot 
springs, thermal and mineral waters, fnmaroles, emitr 
ting various gases, salses or spouting saUne and mnddv 
springs, and mud volcanoes — may be reckoned by 
millions. It is not improbable that these less powerful 
manifestations of the volcanic forces, to a great extent 
make up in number what they want in individu.'il 
energy ; and the relief which they afford to the im- 
prisoned activities within the earth's crust may be 
scarcely less than that which results from the occa- 
sional outbursts at the 300 or 350 great habitual 
volcanic vents. 

In taking a general survey of the volcanic pheno- 
mena of the globe, no fact cornea out more strikingly 
than that of the very unequal distribution, in different 
districts, both of the g'-^nt habitual volcanic vents, and 
of the minor exhibitions of subterranean energy. 

Thus, on the whole of the continent of Europe, 
there is but one habitual volcanic vent — that of 
Vesuvius — and this is situated upon the shores of tb8 
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^ MEdilerranean. In the islands of the Mediterranean, 

■ hoveTer, there are no leaa than six volcanoes ; namely, 

I Stromboli and Vulcano, in the Lipari Islands ; Etna, in 

I ■'ti^ilj' ; Graham's Isle, a submarine volcano, off the 

I Sicilian coast ; and Santorin and Nisyroa, in the JF,g .'iin 

I The African continent is at present known to con- 

tain abont ten active volcanoes — four on the west 
I ''Oast, and six on the east coast; about ten other 
Active volcanoes occur on islands close to the African 
'^oastfl. In Asia, twenty-four active volcanoes are 
tnown, but no less than twelve of these are situated 
in the peninsula of Kamtschatka. No volcanoes are 
Known to exist in the Austrab'an continent. 

The American continent contains a greater number 
of volcanoes than the divisions of the Old World. 
There are twenty in North America, twenty-five in 
Central America, and thirty-seven in South America. 

Thus, taken altogether, there are about one hundred 
and seventeen volcanoes situated on the great conti- 
nental lajids of the globe, while nearly twice as many 
occur upon the islands scattered over the various 
oceans. 

Upon examining further into the distribution of 
the continental volcanoes, another very interesting 
fact presents itself. The volcanoes are in almost 
every case situated either close to the coasts of the 
continent, or at no great distance from them. There 
are, indeed, only two exceptions to this rule. In the 
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great aod almoat wholly unexplored table-land lying 
between Siberia and Tibet four volcanoes are said to 
exist, and in the Chinese province of Mantchonm 
several othera. More reliable information is, however, 
needed concerning these volcanoes, situated, unlike iOl 
others, <it a great distance from the aea. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that all the oceanic 
islands which are not coral-reefs are composed 
volcanic rocks ; and many of these oceanic iBland%,j 
well as others lying near the shores of the contini 
contain active volcanoes. 

Through the midst of the Atlantic Ocean 
ridge, which, by the soundinga of the various 
ploring vessels sent out in recent years, has been 
shown to divide the ocean longitudinally into two 
basins. Upon this great ridge, and the spurs pro- 
ceeding from it, rise numerous mountainous masses, 
which constitute the well-known Atlantic islands and 
groups of islands. All of these are of volcanic origin, 
and among them are numerous active volcanoes. The 
Island of Jan Mayen contains an active volcano, and 
Iceland contains thirteen, and not improbably more ; 
the Azores have sis active volcanoes, the Canaries 
three; while about eight volcanoes lie off the west 
coast of Africa. In the "West Indies there are six 
active volcanoes ; and three submarine volcanoes have 
been recorded within the limits of the Atlantic Ocean. 
Altogether, no less than forty active volcanoes are 
situated upon the great submarine ridges which tra- 
verse thL' Atliintic longitudinally. 
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t al<Mig the same line (he niiinl*rr of r>xtiBat 
I bi greater, aud Lhfr« an; iir>t wniillitg 
tiiat the TolcoQoed wlitcb are Hlill artivit Krv 
approaching the condition of exLinrtion. At a wiiiiiw 
what earlier period of the rarth'a hiaUirj (liw wlxila 
line of the present Atlantic Ocftin wun in all proln* 
bility traversed bj a. chain of VHloaiiiwH xn tlip vory 
grandest scale ; but subiunrgeiioe has takon plaor*, ami 
only a few portions of this great mountain riin^n now 
rise above the aea-level, forming the iiolutvil j»latiili 
and island-groups of the AlliuitJc. ilcru and (littro 
among these a still active volcano cxiata. 

But if the great medial cliiJn of tlic AUanUc pro- 
sents us with an example of a 'lialn of volcanic mouu- 
tains verging on extinction, we lutve in tlie Hue of 
islands separating the Pacific and Indian Occiins an 
example of a similar range of volcanic veiitii which are 
in a condition of the greiitest activity. In tlic ponin- 
snla of Kamtschatka there are twelve active volottnoes, 
in the Aleutian Islands thirty-one, and in the peninsula 
of Alaska three. The chain of the Kuriles contains at 
least, ten active volcanoes ; the Japanese Islands and 
the islands lying to the south of Japan twenty-five. 
The great group of iBianda lying to the south-east of 
the Asiatic continent is at the present time tbe grandest 
focus of volcanic activity upon (he globe. No leas 
than fifty active volcanoes occur here. Farther south 
the same chain is probably continued by the four 
active volcanoes of New Guinea, one or more bo1>- 
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marine volcanoea, and several vents in New Britain, 
the Solomon Isles, and the New Hebrides, the three 
active volcanoes of New Zealand, and possibly by 
Mount Erebus and Mount Terror in the Antarctic 
region. Altogether, no less than 150 active volcanoes 
exist in the chain of islands which stretch from 
Behring's Straits down to the Antarctic circle; and if 
we include the volcanoes on Indian and Pacific island! 
which appear to be situated on lines branching from 
tins particular band, we shall not be wrong in the 
assertion that this great system of volcanic mountains 
includes at least one half of the habitually active venfs 
of the globe. 

A third series of volcanoes starts from near the 
last in the neighbourhood of Behring's Straits, and 
stretches along the whole western coast of the Ameri- 
can continent. In this great range there are about 
eighty active volcanoes. 

In considering the facts connected with ihe distribu- 
tion of volcanoes upon the globe, the one which, hy its 
striking character, seems to demand our attention in 
the first instance is that of the remarkable linear 
arrangement of volcanic vents. We have already seen 
that small scoria-cones are often thrown up on the 
flanks, or at the base, of a great volcanic mountuin, 
along lines which are manifestly lines of fissure. In 
the eruption of Etna, in 1865, and again in that of 
1874, Professor Silvestri, of Catania, witnessed the 
Bctnal opening of great fissures on the north-east and 
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Victoria The line fullowed by this volcanic band, wliich, 
aa ve hare iteen, inclades more than one half of the 
active volcanoes of the globe, is s very einuoua one, 
and it gives off numerous offshoots npon either side of 
it. The great focus of this intense volcanic action may 
be rigarded as lying in the district between the islands 
of Borneo and New Guinea. From this ceutre there 
radiate a number of great lines, along which (lie 
volcanic forces are exhibited in the most powerful 
manner. The first of theso eitends northwards tbroiigli 
the Philippine Isles, Japan, the Kurile Islands, and 
Kamtschat ka, giving off a branch to the east, which 
posses through the Aleutian Islands and the peninsula 
of Alaska. This band, along which the volcanic forces 
are very powerfully active, is continued towards the 
south-east in the New Britain, the Solomon Islands, 
Santa Cruz, the New Hebrides, New Zealand, and South 
Victoria. East and west from the great central focus 
there proceed two principal branches. The former of 
these extends through the Navigator Islands and 
Friendly Islands as far as Elizabeth Islands. The hitter 
passes through Java, and then turns north-westward 
through Sumatra, the Nicobar Islands, the Andaman 
Islands up to the coast of Burmah. 

The great band which we have l)een describing 
exhibits the most Btriking examples of volcanic activity 
to be found upon the globe. Besides the 150 or more 
volcanoes which are known to have been in a state of 
activity during the historical period, there are several 
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hundred very perfect volcanic cones, man^ of which 
appear to have but recently become extinct, if indeed, 
they are not simply in a dormant condition. For long 
distances these chains of vok'aniu conea are almost con- 
iinuous, and the only very considerable breaks in the 
aeries are those between New Zealand and the New 
Hebrides on the one hand, and between the former 
islands and South Victoria on the other. 

Much less continuous, but nevertheless very im- 
portant, is the great band of volcanoes which extends 
along the western side of the great American fontinent, 
and contains, with its branches, nearly a hundred active 
Volcanoes. On the north this great band is almost 
»mited with the one we have already described by 
the chain of the Aleutian and Alaska volcanoc?. In 
3ritish Columbia about the parallel of 60° N. there 
exist a number of volcanic mountains, one of which. 
Mount St, Elias, is believed to be 18,000 feet in height, 
and several of these have certainly been seen in a state 
of eruption. Farther south in the part of the United 
States, territories drained by the Columbia Eiver, a num- 
ber of grand volcanic mountains exist, some of which 
are probably still active, for geysers and other manifes- 
tations of volcanic activity abound. From the southern 
eitremity of the peninsula of California an almost 
continuous chain of volcanoes stretches through Mexico 
and Guatemala, and from this part of the volcanic 
band a branch is given off which passes through the 
^Weat Indies, and forms a connection with the great 
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volcanic band of the Atlantic Ocean. In South America 
the line is contiuuecl by the active volcanoes of Ecuador, 
Bolivia and Chili, but at many intermediate points in 
the chain of the Andes extinct volcanoes occur, which to 
a great extent fill np the gaps in the series. A small 
otTshoot to the westward passes throogh the Galapagos 
Islands. The great band of volcanoes which stretches 
through tlie American continent is second only in im- 
IK)rtance, and in the activity of its vents, to the band 
which divides the Pacific from the Indian Ocean. 

The third volcanic band of the globe is that which 
traverses the Atlantic Ocean from north to south. 
This series of volcanic mountains is much more broken 
and interrupted than the other two, and a greatei 
proportion of its vents are extinct. This chain, as we 
shall show in a future chapter, attained its condition of 
maximum activity during the distant period of the 
Miocene, and now appears to be passing into a state of 
gradual extinction. Beginning in the north with the 
volcanic rocks of Greenland and Bear Island, we pass 
southwards, hy way of Jan Mayon, Iceland, and the 
Faroe Islands, to the Hebrides and the north of Ireland. 
Thence by way of the Azores, the Canaries and the 
Cape de Verde Islands, with some active vents, we 
pass to the ruined volcanoes of St. Paul, Fernando de 
Koronha, Ascension, St. Helena, Trinidad and Tristan 
d'Acunha. From this great Atlantic hand two branches 
proceed to the eastward, one through Central Europe, 
where all the vents are now extinct, and the other 
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through the Mediterranean to Asia Minor, the great 
majority of the volcanoes along the latter line being 
now extinct, though a few are still active. The vol- 
caaoes on the eastern coast of Africa may be regarded 
as situated on anotheJ branch from this Atlantic vol- 
canic band. The number of active volcanoes on this 
Atlantic band and its branches, exclusive of those in 
the West Indies, does not exceed fifty. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that, not 
only do the volcanoes of the globe usually assume a 
linear arrangement, but nearly the whole of them can 
be shown to be thrown up along three well-marked 
bands and the branches proceeding from them. The 
£rst and most important of these bands is nearly 1 0,000 
miles in leugth, and with its branches coutains more 
"than 1 50 active volcanoes ; the second is 8,000 miles 
in length, and includes about 100 active volcanoes; 
the third is much more broken and interrupted, extends 
to a length of nearly 1,000 miles, and contains about 
50 active vents. The volcanoes of the eastern coast of 
Africa, with Matiritius, Bourbon, Rodriguez, and tbe 
vents along the line of tbe Red Sea, may be regardi:d 
as forming a fourth and subordinate band. 

Thus we see that the surface of tbe globe is covered 
by a network of volcanic bands, all of which traverse it 
in sinuous lines with a general nortb-and- south direc- 
tion, giving off branches which often run for hundreds 
of miles, and sometimes appear to form a connection 
between the great bands. 
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These four bands of volcanic vents, running in r 
gennnU nortL-and -south direction, separate four un- 
equal areas within Thich the exhibitions of volcanic 
activity are feeble or quite unknown. The two grandes 
of the bands of volcanic activity, with their branchel 
form an almost complete aeries encircling the largei 
of the oceans. 

To this rule of the linear arrangement of the i 
canic vents of the globe and their accumulation aloi^ 
certain well-marked bands, there are two very strikiii 
esceptions, which we must now proceed to notice. 

In the very centre of the continent fomaed 1 
Europe and Asia, the largest unbroken land-mass < 
the globe, there rises from the great central plat-eat? 
the remarkable volcanoes of the Thian Shan Range. 
The existence of these volcanoes, of which only obscure 
traditional accounts had reached Europe before 
year 18fi8, appears to be completely established by t 
researches of the Eussian traveller Semenof. Thre 
volcanic vents appear to exist in this region : the acti^ 
volcanoes of Boschan and Turfan or Hot-achen, and t 
Bolfatara of Urumtsi, At a point situated about hal 
way between these three volcanoes and the sea, anothej 
active vent, that of Ujimg-Holdongi, is said to exist 
Other volcanic phenomena have been stated to occur in 
the great plateau of Central Asia, but the existence of 
some at least of these appears to rest on very doubtful 
evidence. The only accounts which we have of t 
eruptions of these Thian Shan volcanoes are containd< 
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in Chinese historieB and treatises on geography; and a 
great service would be rendered to science could they 
be visited by some competent explorer. 

The second exceptionally-situated volcanic group ia 
that of the Sandwich Islands. While the Thian Shan 
volcanoes rise in the centre of the largest unbroken 
land-mass, and stand on the edge of the loftiest and 
greatest platean in the world, the volcanoes of the Sand- 
wich Islands rise almost in the centre of the largest ocean 
and from almost the greatest depths in that ocean. 
All round the Sandwich Islands the sea has a depth of 
from 2,000 to 3,000 fathoms, and the island-group cid- 
minatefi in several volcanic cones which rise to the 
Jieight of nearly 14,000 feet above the sea-level. The 
Volcanoes of the Sandwich Islands are unsurpassed in 
height and bulk by those of any other part of the 
globe. 

With the exception of the two isolated groups of 
the Thian Shan and the Sandwich Islands, nearly all 
the active volcanoes of the globe are situated near the 
limits which separate the great land- and water-masses 
of the globe — that is to say, they occur either on the 
parts of continents not far removed from their coast- 
lines, or on islands in the ocean not very distant from 
the shores. 

The fact of the general proximity of volcanoes to 
the sea, is one which has frequently been pointed out 
by geographers, and may now be regarded as being 
thoroughly established. E\en the apparently anomar- 
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lijoB case of the Thian Shan volcanoes is susceptible of 
explanation if we remember the fact, now well ascer- 
tained by geological researches, that as late certainly aa 
Pliocene times, a great inland sea spread over the 
districts where the Caspian, the Sea of Aral, and many 
other isolated lakes are now found. Upon the southern 
shore of this aea rose the volcanoes of the Thian Shan, 
some of which have not yet fallen into a state of com- 
plete extinction. 

But although the facts concerning the general 
proximity of volcanoes to the ocean may be admitt< 
to be thoroughly established, yet inferences are soi 
times hastily drawn from these facts which the latl 
if fairly considered, will not be found to warrant. 
is frequently assumed that we may refer all the remark- 
able phenomena of volcanic action to the penetration 
of sea-water to a mass of incandescent lava in the 
earth's crust, and to the chemical or mechanical action 
which would result from this meeting of sea-water and 
molten rock. And this conclusion is supposed to find 
support in the circumstance that many of the gases 
and volatile substances emitted from volcanic vents are 
such as would be produced by the decomposition of the 
various salts cont.'iined in sea-water. 

This argument in favour of the production of vol- 
canic outbursts by the irruption of sea-water into sub- 
terranean reservoirs, involves, as Mr. Scrope long ago 
pointed out, a curious example of reasoning in a circle. 
It is assumed, on the one hand, that the heaving sub- 
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terranean movements, wtiiivh give ri»e to the fi^aures by 
which steam and other ga.s*a escape to tlie surface, 
1 are the result of the passage of water to heated diushuii 
in the earth's cruBt. But, on the other hand, it in buji- 
posed that it is the productioo of these fiM8ur<?B whii:h 
leads to the infiux of water to tlie heat/;d material ti, If 
it is the passage of water through these fissureH which 
produces the eruptions, it may be fairly aBlced, what iit 
it that gives rise to the fisKurpH ? And if, on tlie otlit-r 
hand, there exist subterranean forces competent to pro- 
duce the fissures, may they not also give rise- to the erup- 
tions through the openings which they have originated? 
Nor does the chemical argument appear to rest upon 
any surer ground. It is true that many of the volatile 
substances emitted from volcanic vents are such as 
might be produced by the decomposition of sea-water, 
but, upon the other hand, there are not a few substances 
which cannot possibly be regarded as so produced, and 
aU the materials may equally well be supposed to have 
been originally imprisoned in the masses of subterra- 
nean lava. 

The problem before ns is this. Granting that it is 
proved that active volcanoes are always in close prox- 
imity to the ocean, are we to explain the fact by sup- 
posing that the agency of sea-water is necessary to 
volcanic outbursts, or by regarding the position of tlie 
coastr-lines as to some extent determined by the dis- 
txibution of volcanic action upon the surface of the 
globe ? The first supposition is the one which perhapa 
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most readily saggeste itself, but the latter, as we shiill 
hereafter show, is on© in favour of which not a few 
weighty arguments may be advanced. 

Another problem which suggests itself in connection 
with the distribution of volcanoes is the following. Are 
the great depressed tracts which form the bottom of 
the oceans, like the elevated tracts which constitnte 
the continents, equally free from eshibitions of volcanic 
energy ? 

When we remember the fact that the area of the 
ocean beds is two and three-quarter times as great aa 
that of the continents, it will be seen how important 
this question of the existence of Tolcanoes at the bot^ 
torn of the ocean really is. 

The fact that recent deep-sea soundings have shown 
the deepest parts of the ocean to be everywhere covered 
with volcanic debris is by no means conclusive upon this 
question ; for, as we have seen, the ejections of sub- 
aerial volcanoes are by the wind and waves distributed, 
over every part of the earth's surface. 

Submarine volcanic outbursts have occurred in. 
many parts of the globe, but it may well be doobted 
whether any such outburst has ever commenced at the 
bottom of a deep ocean, and has succeeded in building 
up a volcanic cone reaching to the surface. Most, 
not all, of the recorded submarine outbursts ha 
occurred in the midst of volcanic districts, and thi 
volcanic cones have been built up in water of 
great depth. Indeed, when it is remembered ihi 
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the pressure of each 1,000 fathoms of water is equiva- 
lent to a weight of more than one ton on every square 
inch of the ocean-bottom, it is difBcult to hnagine the 
ordinary explosive action of volcanic venta taking place 
at abysmal depths. If, however, fissures were opened 
in the beds of the ocean, quiet outwelliugs of lava 
might possibly occur. 

The solution of this problem of the probable 
existence of volcanic outbursts on the floor of the 
ocean can only be hoped for from the researches of 
the geologist. The small specimens of the ocean-bedB 
brought up by deep-sea sounding- lines, taken at wide 
distances apart, and including but a few inches from 
the surface, can certainly afford but little information 
upon the question. But the geologist has the op- 
portunity of studying the sea-bottoms of various 
geological periods which have been upheaved and are 
now exposed to his view. It was at one time supposed 
by geologists that in the so-called * trap-rocks ' we 
have great lava-sheets which must have been piled 
upon one another, without esplosive action. But the 
more accurate researches of recent years have shown 
that between the layers of ' trap-rock,' io every part of 
the globe, traces of terrestrial surfaces and freshwater 
deposits are found ; and the supposed proofs of the 
absence of explosive action break down no less signally 
upon re-esami nation ; for the loose, scoriaeeous materials 
would either be removed by denudation, or converted 
into hard and solid rocks by the infilling of their 
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vesicles and air-cavities with crystalline i 
is not possible, among the representativeB of former 
geological periods, to point to any rocks that can be 
fairly regarded as having issued from great submarine 
fiasurea, and it is therefore fair to conclude that no 
such great outbursts of the volcanic forces take place 
at the present day on the deep ocean-floora. 

In connection with the question of the relation I 
between the position of the volcanic bands of the I 
globe and the areas covered by the ocean, we may ] 
mention a fact which deep-sea soundings appear to j 
indicate, namely, that the deepest holes in the ocean- 
floor are situated in volcanic areas. Near Japan, the ] 
soundings of the U.S. ship ' Tuacarora' showed that at I 
two points the depth exceeded 4,000 fathoms ; and I 
the deepest sounding obtained by H.M S. ' Challenger,' 
amounting to 4,575 fathoms, was taken in the voyage | 
from New Guinea to Japan, in the neighbourhood of I 
the Ladroue Islands. Depths nearly as great were ] 
found in the soundings carried on in the neighbour- 
hood of the volcanic group oi the West Indian Islands, 
ft must be remembered, however, that at present our 
knowledge of the depths of the abysmal portions of 
the ocean is very limited. A few lines of soundings, 
often taken at great distances apart, are all we have to 
guide us to any conclusions conecrniug the floors of ] 
the great oceans, and between these lines are enormous I 
areas which still remain altogether unexplored. It I 
may be wise, therefore, to suspend our judgment upon 1 
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such questions till more mimerous facta have beeu 
obtained. 

Another fact concerning the distribution of vol- 
canoes which is worthy of remark is their relation to 
the great moim tain -ranges of the globe. 

Many of the grandest mountain -chains have bands 
of volcanoes lying parallel to them. This is strikingly 
exhibited by the great mountain-masses which lie 
on the western side of the American continent. The 
Eocky Mountains and the Andes consist of folded and 
crumpled masses of altered strata which, by the action 
of denuding forces, have been carved into series of 
ridges and summits. At many points, however, along 
the sides of these great chains, we find that fissures 
have been opened and lines of volcanoes formed, from 
which enormous quantities of lava have flowed and 
covered great tracts of country. At some parts of the 
chain, however, the volcanoes are of such height and 
dimensions as to overlook and dwarf the mountain- 
ranges by the side of which th>y lie. Some of the 
volcanoes lying parallel to the great American axis 
appear to be quite extinct, while others are in full 
activity. 

In the Eastern continent we find still more striking 
examples of the parallelism between great mountain- 
chains and the lands along which volcanic activity is 
exhibited. Stretehing in a more or less continuous 
chain from east to west, through Europe and Asia, we 
find the mountaiu-maBses known in different parts of 
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tlieir course as the Pyrenees, the Alpa, the Balkan, 
the Caucasua, which form the axis of the Eastern 
continent. These chains consist of numerous parallel 
ridges, and give off branches on either side of them. 
Thoy are continued to the eastward by the Hindoo 
Koosh and the Himalaya, with the four parallel ranges 
that cross the great Central-Asian plateau. Now, on 
either side of this grand axial system of mountains, we 
find a great parallel band of volcanoes. The northern 
volcanic band is constituted by the ernptive rocks of the 
Auvcrgne, the Eifel, the Siebengebirge, Central Ger- 
many, Bohemia, Hungary, and Transylvania, few, if any, 
of the vents along this northern band being still active. 
The remarkable volcanoes of the Thian Shan rangs 
and of Mant^houria may not improbably be regarded 
lu a continuation of the samu great series. 

The southern band of volcanoes, lying parallel to 
the great mountain aria of the Old World, also consists 
for the most part of extinct volcanoes, but includes 
not a few vents which are still active. In this band 
we include the extinct volcanoes of Spain and Sardinia, 
the numerous extinct and active vents of the Italian 
peninsula and islands, and those of the ^Egean Sea and 
Asia Minor. We may, perhaps, consider the scattered 
volcanoes of Arabia and the northern part of the Indian 
Ocean as a continuation of the same series. Both ot 
these bt.nds may be regitrded as offshoots from the 
great mid-Atlantic volcanic chain, and the condition of 
the vents, both in the principal band and its offshoots, 
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such as to indicate that they form parts of a system 
hieli is gradually sinking into a state of complete 
xtinotion. 

There are some other volcanic bands which exhibit 
a eimilar parallelism with mountain chains ; but, on the 
other band, there are some volcanoes between which 
ind the nearest mountain axes no such connection can 
Retraced. 

There is yet one other fact concerning the mode of 

distribution of volcanoes upon the surface of the globe, 

^ which we must allude. It was first established by 

"Jr. Darwin as one of the conclusions derived from the 

''a.luable series of observations made by him during the 

^'ojage of H.M.S. ' Beagle,' and relates to the position 

°* active volcanoes with respect to the portions of the 

^^Oth's cruat which are midergoing upheaval or s 

*i^deDce. 

From the relative position of the different kinds of 
^T^'^ral-reefs, and the fat-t that reef-building corals cannot 
'^'ve at a depth of more than twenty fathoms beneath 
^tie sea-level, or above tide-mark, we are led to the con- 
^^lusion that certain areas of the earth's surface are u 
^iergoing slow elevation, while other parts are as gradu- 
ally subsiding. This conclusion is confirmed by the 
^:>ccurrence of raised beaches, which are sometimes found 
^t heights of hundreds, or even thousands, of feet above 
the sea-level, and of submerged forests, which are not 
uufrequently found beneath the waters of the ocean. 
By a study of the evidences presented by coral- 
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reefs, raised beaches, submerged forests, and other 
phenomt^Qa of a similar kind, it can be shown that cer- 
tain wide areas of the land and of the ocean-floor are at 
the present time in a state of subsidence, while other 
equally large areas are being upheaved. And the ob- 
servations of the geologist prove that similar upward 
and downward movements of portions of the earth's 
crust have been going on through all geological times. 
Now, as Mr. Darwin has so well shown in his work 
on ' Coral-Reefs,' if we trace upon a map the areas of 
the earth's surface which are undergoing upheaN'al and 
subsidence respectively, we shall find that nearly all 
the active volcanoes of the globe are situated upon 
rising areas, and that volcanic phenomena are con- 
spicuously absent from those parts of the eaxth's crust 
which can be proved at the present day to be under- 
going depression. 



volcanic action at diffekemt pehiors of the 
earth's history. 

It is only in eomparativelj recent times that the im- 
portant doctrine of geological continuity has come to 
be generally accepted, as furnishing us with a complete 
and satisfactory explanation of the mode of origin of 
the features of our glohe. The great forces, which are 
ever at work producing modifications in those features, 
operate so Bilentlj and slowly, though withal bo surely, 
that without the closest and most attentive observation 
their effects may be easily overlooked ; while, on tlie 
other hand, there are so many phenomena upon o 
which seem at first sight to bear testimony to the action 
of sudden and catastrophic forces, very different to any 
which appear to be at present at work, that the tendency 
to account for all past changes by these violent actions 
is a very strong one. In spite of this tendency, how- 
ever, the real potency of the forces now at work upon 
the earth's crust has gradually made its way to recog- 
nition, and the capability of these forces, when their 
effects are accumulated through sufficiently long periods 
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of time, to bring about the grandest clianges, is now 
almost universally admitted. The modern science ot 
geology is based upon the principle that the history of 
the formation and development of the er.rth's surface- 
features, and the organisms upon it, has been continuous 
during enormous periods of time, and that in the study 
of the operations taking place upon the earth at the 
present day, we may find the true key to the clinnges 
wliich have Occurred during former periods. 

In no branch of geological science has the doctrine 
of continuity had to encounter so much opposition and 
misconception as in that which relates to the volcauJi^ 
phenomena of the globe. For a long time students of 
rocks utterly failed to recognise any relation between 
the materials which have been ejected from active 
volcanic vents and those which have been formed by 
gimilar agencies at earlier periods of the earth's histoid- 
And what was far worse, the subject became removed 
from the sphere of practical scientific inquiry to that ot 
theological controversy, those who maintained the vol- 
canic origin of some of the older rocks being branded 
as the worst of heretics. 

With the theological aspects of the great controversy 
concerning the origin of basalt and similar rocks— a 
controversy which was carried on with such violence 
and acrimony diuing the latter half of the eighteenth 
centiury — we have here nothing to do. But it may not 
be uninstmctive to notice the causes of the strange 
misconceptione which for so long a period stood in tiiS 
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way of the acceptance of rational \ 
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ut little had been done in studying 
the chemical characters of aqueous and igneous rock- 
masses respectively; and while, on the one band, the 
close similarity in chemical composition between the 
ancient basalts and many mcJern lavas was not recog- 
nised, the marked distinction between the composi- 
tion of such materials and most aqueous sediments 
remained, on the other band, equally unknown. Nor 
had anjrthing been yet accomplished in the direction 
of the study of rock-masses by the aid of the micro- 
scope. Hence there could be no appeal to those 
numerous structural peculiarities that at once enable 
ns to distinguish the most crystalline aqueous rocks 
from the materials of igneous origin. 

On the other hand, there undoubtedly exist rocks 
of a black colour and crystalline structure, Bometknes 
presenting a striking similarity in general appearance 
to the basalts, which contain fossils and are uijdoubt- 
edly of aqueous origin. Thus on the shore near 
Xortrush, in the North of Ireland, and in the skerries 
"vhich lie off that coast, there occur great rock-masaes, 
some of which undoubtedly agree with basalt in aU 
their characters, while others are dark-coloured and 
crystalline, and are frequently crowded with Ammonites 
and other fossils. We now know that the explanation 
of iheae fiicts is as follows. Near where the town of 
Portrush is now situated, a volcanic vent was opened 
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IB &lio(ene tiroes through rocks uf Lias shale. From 
tbia igneous centre, sheets and d^kes of basaltic hvA 
were given off, and in consequence of their contact with 
tliese masses of lava, the Lias shalca were baked and 
•tltered, and assumed a crystalline character, though 
the traces of the fossils contained in them were not 
altogether obliterated. In the last century the methods 
which had been devised for the discrimination of rocka 
were so imperfect that no distinction was recognised 
between the true basalt and the altered shale, and spe- 
cimens of the latter containing Ammonites found thei£ 
way to almost every museum in Europe, and were used 
as illustrations of the ' origin of basalt by aqueous pre- 
cipitation,' 

Another source of the widely-spread error which 
prevailed cuncerniag the origin of basalt, was the failure 
to recognise the naf.ure of the alterations which take 
place iu the character of rock-maasea in consequence ^■ 
the passage through them, during enormous periods of 
time, of water containing carbonic acid and other active: 
chemical agents. The casual observer does not recog- 
nise the resemblance which exists between certain 
ornamental marbles and the loose accumulations o£ 
shells and corals which form many aea-beaches; bat 
close examination shows that the former consist i 
the same materials as the latter, bound together "by 
crystalline infilling of carbonate of lime, which hi 
been deposited in all the cavities and interstices of th» 
muss. In the same way, as we have already seen, tht 
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^^B vesicles and interstices of heaps of scoriae majj by tha 
^^B percolation of water through the masB, become so filled 
^^M with various crystalline substances, that its original 
^H characters are eDtirely masked. 

^H But the progress of chemical and microscopie ro- 

^H search has effcctuallj removed these sources of error. 
^H Many rocks of aqueous origin, formerly confuunded 
^H vith the basalts, have now been relegated to their 
^V proper places among the different classes of rocks; 
^P while, on the other hand, it has been shown that the 
W chemical and physical differences between the ancieut 

■ basalts and the modem basic lavas are slight and acci- 

f <1ental, and their resemblances axe of the closest and 

r moyt fundamental character. 

The notion of the aqueous origin of basalt, which 
Viis so long maintained by the school of Werner, Laa 
Dow been entirely abandoned, and the so-called ' trap- 
rocka' are at the present day recognised as being as 
fruly volcanic in their origin as the lavas of Etna and 
Vesuvius. 

There is, however, a vestige of this doctrine nf 
Werner, which still maintains its ground with obstinate 
persistence. Many geologists in Germany who admit 
that volcanic phenomena, similar to those which are 
going on at the present day, must have occurred durio| 
the Tertiaiy and the later Secondary periods, neverlhe- 
less insist that among the earher records of the world's 
history we find no evidence whatever of such volcanic 
action having talten place. By the geologists who hold 
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these views it is asserted that while the granites and 
other plutonic rocks were formed during the earlier 
periods of the world's history, true volcanic products 
only known in connection with the sediment of 
later geological periods. 

Some geologists have gone farther even than this, 
and asserted that each of the great geological periods 
is characterised by the nature of the igneous ejections 
which have taken place in it. They declare that granite 
was formed only during the earliest geological periods, 
and that at later dates the gabbros, diabases, porphyries, 
dolerites and basalts, successively made their appear- 
ance, and finally that the modem la\-aa were poured 
out. 

A little consideration will siiffice to convince us 
that these conclusions are not based upon any good 
evidence. The plutonic rocks, as we have already seen, 
exhibit sufficient proofs in their highly crystalline cha- 
racter, and in their cavities containing water, liquefied 
carbonic acid, and other volatile subatances, that they 
must have been formed by the very slow consolidation 
of igneous materials under enormous pressure. Such 
pressures, it is evident, could only exist at great depths 
beneath the earth's surface. Mr. Sorby and others have 
endeavoured to cak-ul;ile what was the actual thickness 
of rock under which certain granites must have beeo 
formed, by mfiasuring the amount of contraction in 
the liquids which have been imprisoned in the crystals 
, of these rocks. The conclusions arrived at are of » 
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snfficiently startling character. It ia inferred that the 
granites which have heen thus examined must have 
consolidated at depths varying from 30,000 to 80,000 
feet beneath the earth's surface. It is true that in 
arriving at these results certain assuniptions have to 
be made, and to these exception may be taken, but the 
general conclueion that granitic rocks could only have 
been formed tmder such high pressures as exist at 
great depths beneath the surface, appears to be one 
which is not open to reasonable doubt. 

If, then, granites and similar rocks were formed at 
the depth of some miles, it is evident that they can 
only have made their appearance at the surface by the 
removal of the vast thickness of overlying rocks ; and 
the sole agency which we know of that is capable of 
effecting the removal of such enormous quantities of 
rock-materials, ia denudation. But the agents of denn- 
dation — rain and frost, rivers and glaciers, and sca-wavea 
— though producing grand results, yet work exceeding 
fllowly ; and almost inconceivably long periods of time 
must have elapsed before masses of rock several miles 
in thickness could have been removed, and the sub- 
jacent granites and other highly crystalline rocks have 
been exposed at the surface. 

It is an admitted fact that among the older geological 
formations, we much more frequently find intrusions of 
granitic rocks than in the case of younger ones. It ia 
equally true that among the sediments formed during 
the most recent geological periods, no true granitic rocks 
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have been detected. But if, as we insist is the case, 
granitic rocks can only be formed at a great depth from 
the surface, the facts we have described are only just 
what we might expect to present themselves under the 
eircumstancea. The older a, mass of granitic rock, the 
greater chance there is that the denuding forces operat- 
ing upon the overlying masses, will have had an oppor- 
tunity of BO far removing the latter as to expose the 
underlying crystalline rocks at the surface. And, on 
the other hand, the younger crystalline rocks are still, 
for the most part, buried under Buch enormous thick- 
nesses of superincumbent materials that it is hopeless 
for ns to search for them. Nevertheless, it does occa- 
sionally happen that, where the work of denudation 
has been escep'.ionally rapid in its action, such crystal- 
line rocks formed during a comparatively recent geo- 
logical period, are exposed at the surface. This is the 
case in the Western Isles of Scotland and in the 
Pyrenees, where masses of granite and other highly 
crystalline rocks are found which were evidently formed 
during the Tertiary period. 

The granites which were formed in Tertiary timea 
present no essential points of difference from those 
which had their origin during the earlier periods of the 
earth's history. The former, like the latter, consist of 
a mass of crystals with no imperfectly crystalline base 
or ground-mass between them ; and these crystals in- 
clude numerous cavities containing liquids. 

Between the granites and the quartz-felsites evi 
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possible gradation may be found, so that it is impossible 
to say where the one group ends and the other begins ; 
indeed, many of the rocks called ' granite-porphyries ' 
have abont equal claims to be placed in eitlier claes. 
Nor is the distinction between the quart z-folsites and 
rhyolitea any more strongly marked than that between 
the former class of rocks and the granites; some of 
the more crystalline rhyolit^s of Hungary being quite 
undistinguishable, in their chemical composition, their 
mineralogical constitutJon, and their microscopic cha- 
racters, from the quartz-felsjtes. The more crystalline 
rhyolites are in turn found passing by insensible grada- 
tions into the glassy varieties and linally into obsidian. 
A piece of granite and a piece of pumice may at 
first sight appear to present bo many points of difference, 
that it would seem quite futile to attempt to discover 
any connection between them. Yet, if we analyse tta 
two substances, we may find that in ultimate chemical 
composition they are absolutely identical. There is 
nothing irrational, therefore, in the conclusion that the 
same materials under different conditions may assume 
either the characters of granite on the one hand, or 
of pumice on the other ; the former being consolidated 
under circumstances in which the chemical and crys- 
talline forces have had the freest play and have used 
up the whole of the materials to form crystallised 
minerals, while the latter has cooled down and solidi- 
fied rapidly at the surface, in such a way that only in- 
cipient crystallisation has occurred, and the glassy 
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maaa haa been reduced to a frothy condition by the 
eaoipe of a teiim -bubbles from ita midst. This con - 
elusion receives the strongest support from the fact 
Ihat examples of every stage of the change, between 
the gliiasy condition of pumice and the crystalline con- 
dition of granite, may be detected among the materials 
of which the globe is built up. 

There is stilt another class of facts which may be 
adduced in support of the same conclusion. Many 
lavas, as we have seen, contain crystals of much larger 
dimensions than those constituting the mass of the 
rock, which ia then said to be ' porphyritic ' in struc- 
ture. The porphyritically embedded crystals, when 
carefully examined, are often seen to be broken and 
injured, and to exhibit rounded edges, with other in- 
dications of having undergone transport. When ex- 
amined microscopically, 'too, they often present the 
cavities containing liquids which distinguish the crys- 
tals of plutonic rocks. All the facts connected with 
these porphyritic lavas point to the conclusion that 
while the crystals in their ground-mass have separated 
from the liquefied materiala near the surface, the large 
embedded crystals have been floated up from great 
depths within the earth's crust, where they had been 
originally formed. 

The careful consideration of all the facts of the case J 
leads to the conclusion that where pumice, obsidian, ' 
and rhyolite are now being ejected at the surface, the I 
materials which form these substances are, at rariotuj 
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deptbs in the earth's interior, slowly consolidating in the 
form of qiiartz-felsite, granite-porphjry and granite, It 
may be that we can nowhere point to the example of a ■ 
mass of rock which can be traced from subteirancan 
regions to the surface, and is, nnder such conditions, j 
actually seen to pass from the dense and cr^'stalline ' 
condition of granite to the vesicular and glassy form of 
pumice; but great granitic masses often exhibit a more 
coarsely crystalline condition in their interior, and the 
offsbooCs and dykes which they give off not unfre- 
quently assiime the form of quarta-felsite ; while, on 
the other hand, the more slowly consohdated rocks 
found in the interior of some rhyolite masses are not 
distinguishable in any way from some of the true 
quartz-felsites. 

That which is true of the lavas of acid composition | 
is equally true of the lavas of intermediate and basic 
character. The andesites, the trachytes, the phono- 
lites, and the basalts have alt their exact representatives 
among the plutonic rocks, and these have a perfectly 
crystalline or granitic structure. The plutonic and the 
volcaoic representatives of each of these groups are 
identical in their chemical composition, aud numerous 
intermediat* gradations can be found between the 
most completely granitic and the most perfectly 
ritreous or glassy types. In illustration of this fact, 
we may a^ain refer to the series of microscopic sections 
of rocks given in the frontispiece. , 

Another objection to the conclusion that the voh anio J 
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products of earlier perioda of the earth's history were 
identical io character with those which are being ejected 
at the present day is based on the fact of the aiipposed 
non-existeoce of the scoriaoeous and glassy materials 
which abound in the neighbourhood of the active vol- 
canic vent«. Where, it ib asked, do we find among the 
older rocks of the globe the hesipa of lapilli, dnst, and 
scoriiB, with the glassy and pumiceoua rocks that now 
occur so abundantly in all volcanic diatricta? 

In reply to this objection, we may point out that 
these accumulations of loose materials are of such a 
nature as to be capable of easy removal by denuding 
agents, and that as they are formed upon the land they 
will, if not already washed away by the action of rain, 
floods, rivers, &c,, run great risk of having their mate- 
riils distributed, when the land sinka beneath the 
waters of the ocean and the surface ia covered by new 
deposits. With respect to the glasay ri>cks it must be 
remembered that the action of water containing carbonic 
acid and other substances through such musses has i 
tendency to set up crystalline aetiouj and these glasay 1 
rocks easily undergo 'devitrification'; it would ther&" 
fore be illogical for us to expect glassy rock-masses ta J 
retain their vitreous character through long geologi 
cal periods, during which they have been subjected t/yM 
the action of water and acid gases, 

But careful observation has Bhf>wn that the scori^ 
aceoua and vitreous rocks are by no means absentJ 
among the igneous materials ejected during earliei 
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periods of the earth's history. Their comparative in- 
frequency is easily accounted for when we remember, 
in the first pla^e, the ease with which such materials 
would be removed by denuding forces, and in the 
second place, the tendency of the action of percolating 
water to destj-oy their characteristic featurea, by filling 
up their vesicles with crystalline products and by 
effecting devitrification in their mass. 

If we go back lo the very oldest known rock-masses 
of the globe, those which are found underlying the 
fossiliferous Cambrian strata, we find abundant evidence 
that volcanic action took place during the period in 
which these materials were being accumulated. Thus, 
in the Wrekin, as Mr. Allport has so weil shown, we find 
clear proofs that before the long-distant period of the 
Cambrian, there existed volcanoes which ejected scorioe, 
lapilli, and volcanic dust, and also gave rise to streams 
of lava exhibiting the characteristic structures found 
in glassy rooks. In these rocks, which have undergone 
a curious alteration or devitrification, we still find all 
those peculiar structures — the sphterulitic, the perlitic, 
and the banded^so common in the rhyolites of Hun- 
gary, with which rocks the Wrekin lavas, in their 
chemical composition, precisely agree. Prof. Bonney, 
too, has shown that the rocks of Chamwood Forest, 
which are also probably of pre-Cambrian age, contain 
great quantities of altered volcanic agglomerates, tuffs, 
and ashes. I have found the sphaBrulitic, perlitic, and 
handed structures exhibited by British lavas of the 
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Canibrian, Silaiiaii, Devooian and Carboniferoas pe- 
riods, as well as in those of Tertiary a^ ; and in 
oonnectioa with these different lai-as we find vast ac- 
cumulatioDS, sometimes tboiisands of feet in thickneBs, 
of Tolcanic a^lomerates and tuffs which have under- 
gone great atterattoo. 

All these fecte point to one conclusion— namely, 
that during all past geological periods, materials similar 
to those which are now being extruded from volcanie 
vents were poured out on the earth's surface by analo- 
gooa agencies. If wc could trace the lava-streams of . 
the present day down to the great subterranean «*-■ 
servoirs from which their materials have been derived^,! 
we sho'dd doubtless find that at gradually increasinj 
depths, where the pressure would be greater and the 
escape of heat from the mass slower, the rocky mtb^ 
tcriala would by degrees assume more and more crysta 
line charactera. We should thus find obsidian or rhyoi 
lite insensibly passing into quartz-felsite and finally' 
into granite ; trachyte passing into orthoclase-porphyry 
and syenite ; and basalt passing into dolerite, augite- 
porphyry, and gabbro. 

On the other hand, if we could replace the grea 
masses of stratified rocks which must once have overlai 
the granites, syenites, diorites, and gabbros, we ehouldj 
find that, as we approached the original surface, theBW 
igne<niB materials would gradually lose their crystallinn 
characteTB, and when they were poured ont at the suri 
face would take the formaofrhyolite, trachyte, audesite 
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and basalt — all of which might occasionally assume the 
glassy forms known as obsidian or tachylyte. 

But while we insist on the essential points of eimi- 
larity between the lavas ponred out upon the surface of 
the earth during earlier geologieal periods and those 
which are being extruded at the present day, we must 
not forget that by the action of percolating water and 
*Loid gases, the mineral constitution, the structure, and 
sometimes even the chemical composition of these 
ancient lavas may undergo a vast amount of change. 
In not a few cases these changes in the characters of a 
lava may be carried so far that the altered rock bears 
but little resemblance to the lava from which it was 
formed, and it may be found desirable to give it a new 
name. Among the rocks of aqueous origin we find 
similar differences in the materials deposited at different 
geological periods. Clay, shale and clay-slate have the 
same composition, and the two latter are evidently only 
altered forms of the first mentioned, yet so great is the 
difference in their characters that it is not only allow- 
able, but desirable, to give them distinctive names. 

In the same way, among the deposits of the earlier 
geological periods we find rocks which were doubtless 
originally basalts, but in which great alterations have 
been produced by the percolation of water through the 
mass. The original rock has consisted of crystals of 
felspar, augite, olivine, and magnetite distributed 
through a glassy base. But the chemical action of 
water and carbonic acid may have affected all the in- 
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gredientsof tie rock. The outward form of the fel- 
spar ciystala may be retained while their substance 
ia changed to kaollnite, various zeolites, and other mine- 
rals; the olivine may be altered to serpentine and other 
analogous minerals ; tiie magnetite changed to hydrou? 
permide of iron ; the augite may he changed to uralite 
or hornblende ; and the surrounding glassy mass more 
or less devitrified and decomposed. The hard, dense, 
and black rock known as basalt has under these 
cuinstances become a much softer, earthy-looking 
of a reddish-brown tint, and its difference from basall 
is so marked that geologists have agreed to call it by 
another name, that of ' melaphyre,' Even in their ul- 
timate chemicaJ compositions the ' melaphyres ' differ 
to some extent from the basalts, for some of the 
materials of the latter may have been removed in 
solution, and water, oxygen, and carbonic acid 
been introduced to combine with the remaining h 
dients. 

But if we carefully study, by the aid of the mii 
scope, a large series of basalts and melaphyres, we i 
find that many rocks of the former class show the 
incipient traces of those changes which would rei 
them to the latter class. Indeed, it is quite eas 
form a perfect series from quite unaltered basalts 
the most completely changed melaphyres. Hence 
ai-e justified in concluding that all the melaphyres 
originally bnsalts, just as we infer that all oaks wi 
once acorns. 
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Now changes, Bimilar to those which we have seen 
to take place in the case of basaltic lavas, are exhibited 
by the lavas of every other class, which have been ex- 
posed to the influence of the same agencies, — namely, 
the passage of water and acid gases. But inasmuch as 
the minerals composing the basic lavas are for the most 
part much more easily affected by such agencies than 
are the minerals of acid lavas, the ancient basic rocks are 
usually found in a much more highly altered condition 
than are the acid rocks of equivalent age. 

We thus see that each of the classes of modern 
lavas has its representative in earlier geological periods, 
in the form of rocks which have evidently been derived 
from these lavas through alterations effected by the 
agency of water and acid-gases that have permeated 
their mass. Thus, while the basalts are represented 
among the ancient geological formation by the mela- 
phyres, the andesites are represented by the porphy- 
rites, and the trachytes and rbyolites by different 
varieties of felstonea. And, as we can form perfect 
series illustrating the gradual change from basalt to 
melaphyre, so we can arrange other scries demonstrat- 
ing the passage of andesites into porphyrites, and of 
trachytes and rhyohtea into felsites. 

It must be remembered, however, that these changes 
do not take place in anything like determinate periods 
of time. Occasionally we may iind l^vas of very ancient 
date which have undergone surprisingly little alteration, 
and in other eases there occur lavas belonging to a 



catnpanaTelT rvcatt pnriai iriiiefa esliifait remsrki 
few dgaa of diange. 

The alteiatioo of tbe bvas and otht^r igaeons t 
does not, bowcrer, rtop with tfae prodactioD ( 
melapfajrea, pofpbnites, aitd klsUmes. By the f 
aetion of tbe water and caibonic acid of the i 
the basic lava? are reduced to tbe soft earthy i 
known as * wacke,* and the intennediate and acid L 
to the gimilar material known as 'claystone/ 
passage of wati^r and carbonic acid gas through I 
rock-masses goes on, they are eventually resolvt 
two portions, one of which is insoluble in ^ 
the other is soluble. The insoluble portion ( 
principally of quartz, the crystals of which are s 
tmattacked by water and carbonic acid, and the b 
silicate of alumina. All tbe sands and clays, ^ 
together make up more than nine-tenths of the s 
Bed rocks of tbe globe, are doubtless derived, 
directly or indirectly, from these insoluble mate 
separated during the decomposition of volcanic and 
plutonic rocks. The soluble materials, which consist 
of the carbonates, sulphates and chlorides of lime, mag- 
nesia, soda, potash, and iron, give rise to the formation 
of the limestones, gypsum, rock-salt, ironstones, and 
other stratified masses of the earth's crust. We thus 
see how the igneous materials of the globe, by their 
decomposition, fuijiiah the materials for tbe stratified 
rock-masses. The relations of the different plutonio 
k md volcanic rocks to one another and to the materials 
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which are derived from them i 
following table. 
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Some petrographers, indeed, have maintained the 
principle that rocks belonging to widely separated geo- 
logical periods, even when they exhibit no essential 
points of difference, should nevertheless be called by 
distinct names. Bat such a system of classification ia 
calculated rather to hinder than to advance the cause 
of science. If the palaeontologist were to adopt the same 
principle and give distinct names to the same fossil, 
when it was found to occur in two different geological 
formations, we can easily understand what confusion 
would be occasioned, and how the comparison of the 
fauna and flora of the different formations would be 
thereby rendered impossible. But the naturalist, inhis 
diagnosis of a species, wiaely confines himself to the 
structure and afSnities of the organism before him ; and 
in the same way the petrograpber, in giving a name to 
a rock, ought to be guided only by bis studies of its 
chemical composition, its mineral ogical constitution, 
and its structure, putting altogether out of view its 
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geographical distribution and geological age. Only by 
strict attention to this principle can we hope to arrive 
at such comparisons of the rocks of different areas and 
different periods, as raay serve as the basis for safe 
inductions. 

Before leaving this question of the relation which 
exists between the igneous rocks of different ages, it 
may bo well to notice several facts that have been 
relied upon, as proving that the several geological 
periods are distinguished by cl aracteristic igneous 
products. 

It has frequently been asserted that the add ignec 
rocks are present in much greater quantities in counef 
tion with the older geological formations than are t 
basic; while, on the other band, the basic ignec 
rocks are said to have been extruded in greater abuik 
ance in the more recent geological periods. But in eta 
sidering this question it must not be forgotten thj 
as a general rule, the basic rocks undergo decompt 
tion and disintegration far more rapidly than do 1 
acid rocks. In consequence of this circimi stance ti 
chance of our finding their recoguisable representativij 
among the older formations, is much leas in the c 
of the former class of rocks than in the latter, 
matter of fact, however, we do find great masses of 
gabbro, diabase, and melaphjre associated even with 
the oldest geological formations, while trachytes and 
rhyolites abound in many volcanic districts where t 
tive vents exist at the present day. Upon a gene^ 
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Teriew of the subject, it may well be doubted whether 
the supposed preponderance of acid igneous materiala 
in the earlier periods of the earth's history, and of 
basic igneous materials during the later periods, rests 
on any subst-antial basis of obseryation. 

Another difference which has frequently been rehed 
upon, as distinguishing the older igneous rocks from 
those of more recent date, is the supposed fact that the 
former are characterised by the presence of hornblende, 
the latter by the presence of augite. It may be ad- 
mitted that this distinction is a real one, but its 
Bignificance and value are greatly diminished when we 
remember the relations which exist between the two 
minerals in question. Hornblende and augite are 
interesting examples of a dimorphous substance; in 
chemical composition they are identical, or rather they 
are liable to variation between the same limits, but in 
their crystaUine forms and optical characters they differ 
from one another. It has been proved that hornblende is 
the stable, and augite the unstable condition of the sub- 
stance in question. If hornblende be fused and aUowei! 
to cool, it crystallises in the form of augite. On the 
other hand, augite-crystals in rocks of ancient date are 
found undergoing gradual change and passing into 
hornblende. The mineral urahte has the outward form 
of augite, but the cleavage and optical properties of 
hornblende; and there are not wanting many facts 
pointing to the conclusion that rocks which now eon- 
tain hornblende were originally augitic masses, in which 
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the unstable mineral in their midst has been gradnallj 
con* crted into the stable one. 

There are, however, two minerals which up to the 
present time have been found in association only with 
the older and newer rock-masses respectively. These 
are tnuscovite, or the white form of mica, which occurs 
in so many granites, bnt has not yet been discovered 
in iiny modem representative of that rock ; and letidte, 
which is not yet known in rocks of older date than the 
Tertiary. 

When we remember that muscovitfi would appear 
to be a product of deep-aeated igneous action, and is 
only found in rock-masses that have been formed under 
such conditions, we shall be the less surprised at its 
non-occnrrence in rocks of recent date, especially if we 
bear in mind the fact that very few of the younger 
granitic rocks have as yet been exposed at the surface 
by denudation. 

With respect to leucite, on the other hand, it must 
be remembered that it is a very unstable mineral which 
appears to be easily changed into felspar. It is by no 
means improbable, therefore, that some ancient igneous 
rocks wliich now contain felspar were originally Icucitic 
rocks. 

To the view that the action of volcanic forces upon 
the glui>e during past geological times was similar in 
kind to that which we now observe going on around us, 
still another objection has been raised. It has been 
asserted that some of the deposits of igneous rock 
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isociated with the older geological formations are of 
Och a nature that they could not possibly have been 

[»:umuhLted around volcanic vents of the kind which 

re see in operation around us. 

Mr. Mallet has declared that the igneous prodiicts 
>f the PaliEozoic period differ fiindamentally in charac- 
ter from those materials formed by volcanic action 
during the later Secondary and the Tertiary periods, 
Dpon what observations these generalisations are basfd 
has given us no information, and the enormous 
Inass of fects which have been collected in recent years 
aonceming the structure of the lavas and fragmentjil 
hilcanic deposits of the pre-Cambrian, Cambrian, Si- 
Driaa, Devonian and Carboniferous periods, all point 

) a directly opposite conclusion. The more carefully 

e carry on our investigations concerning these ancient 

ivas, by the aid of chemical analysis and microscopic 
tudy, the m.ore are we convinced of the essential 
dentity of the ancient and modern volcanic rocks, 
Sotb in their composition and their minute structure, 
Df great masses of dust produced by crufihing, such as 
Mr. Mallet has supposed to have been formed during 
llie earlier geological periods, there is not the smallest 

ividenee j but we everywhere find proofs, when the 
rocks are minutely examined, of the vesicular structure 
characteristic of materials produced by explosive 
Tolcanic action. 

It has frequently been asserted that in the great 

iistricts covered by basaltic lavas which we find- in the 
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Rocky -Mountains of North America, in the Deccan of 
India, in AbyBsinia, and even in the Western Isjles of 
Scotland, wc have proofa of the occurrence, during 
earlier geologiod periods, of volcanic action very difl'er- 
«?nt in character from that which at present takes place 
an our globe. It has been asserted that the phenomena 
observed in these districts can only be accounted for 
by supposing that great fissures have opened in their 
midst, from which lavas have issued in enormous floods 
unaccompanied by the ordinary explosive phenomena 
of volcanoes. 

It must be remembered, however, that none of the 
districts in question have been subjected to careful 
and systfimatic examination with a view to the discovery 
of tlie vents from which tbese masses of lava have 
issued, with the esception of that which occurs in our 
own islands. In this case, in which superficial observers 
have spoken of the district as being covered with bori- 
Bontal lava-aheets piled upon one another to the 
depth of 3,000 feet, careful study of the rock-masaea 
has shown that the accumulations of basalt really con- 
sist of a great number of lava-currents which have 
issued at successive epochs covering enormous periods 
of time. During the intervals between the emission 
of these successive lava-currents the surfiices of the 
older ones have been decomposed, and formed soils 
upon which forests have grown up ; they have been 
eroded by streams, the valleys so formed being filled 
with gravels ; and lakes have been originated on their 
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snrfacea in which various accomulatious have taki;ii 
])laee. It has been demoDstrated, moreover, that tlie 
basal-wrecks of no less than five volcanic mountains, 
each of which must have rivalled Etna in its propor- 
tions, existed within thia area, and the connection ot 
the lava-cunent.s, which have deluged the surrounding 
tracts, with these great volcanoes has been clearly proved. 
It is probable that when more careful and systematic 
researches are carried on in the other districta, in which 
widely-spread sheeta of basaltic rocks exist, aimilar 
vohjanic vents will be discovered. It must also be 
remembered that if such a country as Iceland were 
subjected to long-continued denudation, the mountain 
peaks and cones of loose materials would be worn away, 
'the whole island being thus reduced to a series of 
plateaux composed of lava-sheets, the connection of 
which with the crystalline materials tilling the great 
volcanic vents, a superficial observer might altogether 
fiiil to recognise. 

But even where we cannot trace the former existence 
of great volcanic monntains, like those which once rose 
in the Hebrides, it would nevertheless be very rash to 
conclude that the vast plateaux of lava-rock must have 
been formed aa gigantic fl.oods unaccompanied by ordi- 
nary volcanic action. Mr. Darwin has pointed out that 
in crossing districts covered by lava, he was frequently 
only able to determine the limits of the different cur- 
rents of which it was made up, by an examination of 
the age of the trees and the nature of the vegetation 
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which had Bpmng np on them. And everyone who 
has travelled much in volcanic districts can confirm 
this observation; what appears at first sight to be a 
great continuous sheet of lava proves upon more care- 
ful observation to be composed of a great number of 
distinctly diEFerent lava-currente, which have succeeded 
one another at longer or shorter intervals. 

We must remember, too, how various in kind are 
the volcanic manifestations which present themselves 
under different circumstances. Sometimes the amount 
of explosive action at a volcanic vent is very great, and 
only fragmental ejections take pkce, composi-d of the 
frothy scum of the lava produced by the escape of gasM 
and vapours from its midst. But in other cases the 
amount of explosive action may be small, and great 
volumes of igneous materials may issue as lava-streams. 
In fluch cases, only small scoria-cones would be formed 
around the vents, and one half of such cones is com- 
monly swept away by the e£Qux of the lava-currents, 
while the remainder may be easily removed by denud- 
ing action or be buried under the lava-ciurrents issu- 
ing from other vents in the neighbourhood. Thus it 
may easily come to pass that what a superficial observer 
takes for an enormous mass of basaltic lava poured out 
from a great fissure at a single effort, may prove upon 
careful observation to be made up of innumerable lava- 
currents, each of which is of moderate dimensions ; and 
it may further be found that these lava- cur rents, in- 
stead of being the product of a single paroxysmal effort 
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from one great fissure, have been ace tiaiii luted by nu- 
merous small outbursts at wide internals, from a great 
number of minor orifices. 

Having then considered the arguments which huve 
been adduced in support of the view thnt the volcanic 
phenomena of former geological periods differ from 
those which are still occurring upon the globe, wc imiy 
proceed to state the general conclusions which have been 
drawn from the study of the volcanic rockn of tlie dif- 
ferent geological periods. 

From a survey of the volcanic rocks of different ngei, 
we are led to the interesting and imporlant concluMioU 
that the scene of volcanic action has been conlinu- 
ally shifting to fresh areas at different periods of iUo 
earth's history. We find repeated proofn that tJio 
volcanic energy has made its appearance at a ci^rlaln 
part of the earth's crust, has gradually iiu'reawsd In 
intensity to a mastmimi, and then as slowly dcelliied. 
But as these manifestations have diod away at, one part 
of the earth's surface, they have gradually made their 
appearance at another. In every diittriet which hui 
been examined, we fiod abundant proofs that volcanic 
energy has been developed at certain pimods, has dis- 
appeared during longer or shorter periods, and then 
reappeai;ed in the same area. And on the other hand, 
we find that there is no past geological period in which 
we have not abundant evidunmi that volcanic outbursta 
took place at some pfjrtiun of tli« earth's surface- 
To take the case of our own iilundi* for example. 
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We know that during the pre-Cambrian periods volcanic 
ontburfts took place, tra^^es of which are found both in 
North and South Wales, in the Wrekin Chain in Shrop- 
shire, in Chaniwood Forest, and in parts of Scotland 
and Ireland. 

In Cambro-Silurian times we have abundant proo&, 
both in North Wales and the Lake district, that vol- 
canic action on the very grandest scale was taking place 
during the Arenig and the older portion of the Uandeilo 
periods, and again during the deposition of the Bala 
or Caradoe beds. The lavas, tuffs, and volcanic agglo- 
meratea ejected during these two periods have built up 
masses of rock many thousands of feet in thickness. 
Snowdon and Cader Idris among the Welsh mountains, 
and some of the higher summits of the Lake district, 
have been carved by denudation from the vast piles of 
volcanic materials ejected during these periods. 

In Devonian or Old -Red-Sand stone times, volcanic 
activity was renewed with fresh violence upon that 
part of the earth's surface now occupied by the Britli 
Islands. Along the line which now forms the Gi 
piaus there rose a series of volcanoes of the very 
grandest dimensions, Ben Nevis, and many others 
among the higher Scotch mountains, have been carved 
by denudation from the hard masses of granite, qi 
felsite, and other plutonic rocks which formed 
tral cores of these ancient volcanic piles. The 
of the great lava-sheets, and of the masses of voli 
agglomerate ejected from these grand Devonian 
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«a,Tioe8, make up hill-rangea of no mean altitude, like 
the Sidlaws, the Ochils, and the Pentlauds. 

Tbe volcanic action of the Devonian period was pro- 
longed into Carboniferoua times, but was then evidently 
gradually diminishing in violence. Instead of great 
central volcanoes, such as existed in the earlier period, 
we find innumerable small vents which threw out tuffs, 
agglomerates and lavas, and were scattered over the 
districts lying around the bases of the now extinct 
Devonian volcanoes. In the central valley of Scotland 
and in many parts of England, we find abundant proofs 
of tbe existence of these small and scattered volcanic 
vents during Carboniferous times. The well-known hill 
of Arthur's Seat, which overlooks the city of Edinburgh, 
and many castle-crowned crags of the Forth and Clyde 
valleys, are the worn and denuded relics of these small 
volcanoes. There are some indications which point to 
the conclusion that the volcanic action of the Newer 
PalBeozoio epoch had not entirely died out in Permian 
times, but the evidence upon this point is not altogether 
clear and satisfactory. 

During nearly the whole of the Secondary or Meso- 
zoic periods the volcanic forces remained dormant in 
t!ie area of the British Isles, Some small volcanic out- 
bursts, however, appear to have occurred in Triassie 
times in Devonshire. But in other areas, such as the 
Tyrol, South-eastern Europe and Western America, the 
Triassie, Jurassic, and Cretaceous periods were marked 
by grand manifestations of volcanic activity. 
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Tha volcanic forces wliich had during the long 
Mesozoic periods deserted our part of the earth's sur- 
fiice, appear to have rettirned to it in full vigour in the 
Tertiary epoch. In the Newer-Palaeozoic periods the 
direction of the great volcanic band which traversed 
our islands appears to have been from north-east to 
Bouth-weat ; but in Tertiary times a new set of fisam'es 
were opened running from north to south. There ia 
evidence that daring the Eocene or Nummulitic period, 
the first indications of the subterranean forces having 
gathered strength below the district were afforded by 
the issue of calcareous and siliceous springs, and soon 
fissures were opened which emitted scorias, tuffs, and 
lavas. The intensity of the volcanic action gradually 
increased till it attained its maiimum in the Miocene 
period, when a griiat chain of volcanic mountains 
stretched north and south aloug the line of the Inner 
Hebrides, the north-east of Ireland, and the sea which 
separates Great Britain from Ireland. The basal- 
wrecks of a number of these volcanoes can be traced 
in the islands of Skye, Mull, Rum, and parts of the 
adjoining mainland. We have already seen that along 
this great band of volcanic aetion, which traverses the 
Atlantic Ocean from north to south, anumber of active 
vents still exist, though their energy is now far less 
intense than was the case in former times. The only 
vestiges of the action of these now declining volcanic 
forces, at present found in our islands, are the '. 
springs of Bath and a few other warm and niinet 
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springs; but in connection with this subject it must be 
remembered that our country occasionally participates 
in great earthquake- vibrations, like that which de- 
stroyed Lisbon in the year 175i). 

If we were to study any other part of the earth's 
surfsce, we should arrive at precisely the same con- 
clusion as those to which we have been conducted by 
our examination of the British Islands — namely, that 
during past geological times the subterranean forces 
had made themselves felt in the area, bad gradually 
attained a maximum, and then as gradually declined, 
pasBiTtg through all those varied cycles which we have 
described in a former chapter. And we should also 
find that these periods of volcanic activity alternated 
with other periods of complete quiescence which were ■ 
of longer or shorter duration. But on comparing two 
different districts, we should discover that what was a 
period of volcanic activity in the one was a period of 
repose in the otiier, and viae versa. 

From these facts geologists have been led to the 
conclusion which we have aheady enuuciattd — namely, 
that the subterranean forces are in a state of continual 
flux over the surface of the globe. At one point of the 
earth's crust these foiees gradually gather such energy 
aa to rend asunder the superincumbent rock-masses 
and make themselves manifest at the surface in the 
series of phenomena characteristic of volcanic action. 
But after a longer or shorter interval of time — an in- 
terval which must probably be measured by millions of 
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yf.'ors — the volcanic forces die out in that area to make 
their appi:anince in another. 

Hence, although we niaj not be able to prove the 
fact by any mathematical demonstration, a strong pre- 
Biimption is raised in favour of the view that the 
subterranean energy in the earth's crust is a constant 
quantity, and that the only variations which take place 
are in the locality of its manifestation. 

This leads us to the question whether the amount 
of this subterranean energy within the earth's crust 
is at the present time increasing, stationary, or de- 
clioing. There are some considerations connected with 
certain astronomical hypotheses, to which we shall 
hereafter have to refer, that might lead us to entertain 
the view that the subterranean activity was once fei 
greater than it is at present, and that during the long 
periods of the earth'3 past history it has been slowly 
and gradually declining. And those who examine the 
vast masses of igneous materials which have been 
poured out from volcanic vents during the earlier 
periods of the earth's history may be inclined, at first 
sight, to point to them as affording conclusive proof 
this gradual decline. 

But a more careful study of the rocks 
will probably cause a geologist to pause before jumping 
to such a conclusion. If we look at the vast masses of 
volcanic materials erupted in Miocene times in our own 
island and in Ireland, for example, we might be led 
to imagine that we have the indications of a veritable 
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Beiga of Fire,' and that the evidence points to a 
condition of things very different indeed from that 
which prevails at the present day. But in arriving at 
BQch a eonelusion vre should be neglecting a most im- 
portant consideration, the disregard of which has been 
the fertile parent of many geological errors. Many 
independent lines of evidence all point to the inference 
that these volcanic ejections are not the result of one 
violent effort, but are the product of numerous small 
outbreaks which have been scattered over enormous 
periods of time. 

When we examine with due care Uie lavas, tuffs, 
and other volcanic ejections which constitute such 
mountain-masses as those of the Hebrides, of the Au- 
vergne, and of Hungary, we find clear proofs that the 
ancient Miocene volcanoes of these district s were clothed 
with Inxoriant forests, through which wild animals 
roamed in the greatest abundance, The intervals be- 
tween the ejections of successive lava-streams were 
often so great, that soils were formed on the mountain- 
slope, and streams cut deep ravines and valleys in 
them. 

The island of Java is situated near the very heart 
of what la at the present day the most active volcanic 
centre on the face of the globe, yet vegetable and 
animal life flourish luxuriantly there, and the island 
is one of the richest and most fertile spots upon the 
face of the globe. Not all the terrors of occasional 
Volcanic outbreaks will ever drive the Neapolitan vine- 
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dressers from the fertile slopes of Vestiviiis, for ita 
periods of repose are long, and its eruptions are of 
(■hort duration, 

These conaiderations lead the geologist to conclude 
Itiat the evidence afforded by the ancient volcanic rocks 
is clear and positive in support of the view that the 
inanifestations of the subterranean forces in the past 
agree precisely in their nature and in their products 
with those taking place around us at the present time. 
On the question of great secular changes having 
occiured in the amount of volcanic energy in past 
geological periods, the evidence must be pronounced 
negative, or at the beat doubtful. 

But even if the geologist confesses himself unable 
to establish the fact of any decline in the subterranean 
energies during the vast periods of which be takes 
cognisance, it must be remembered that such declliu 
may really be going on ; for vast as was the duration 
the geological epochs, they probably constitute but a 
fraction of those far grander periods which are required 
by the speculations of the physical astronomer. 
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THE PART PLAYED HY VOLCAM0E3 IN THE ECONOMY OF 
NATDRE 

The first impression which is produced upon the mind, 
when the phenomena of volcanic action are studied, is 
that here we have exhibitions of destructive violence 
the effects of which must be entirely misehievoua and 
disastrous to the living beings occupying the earth's 
surface. A little consideration wilt convince us, how- 
ever, that the grand and terrible character of the dis- 
plays of volcanic energy have given rise to exaggerated 
notions concerning their destructive effects. The fact 
that districts situated over the most powerful volcanic 
foci, hke Java and Japan, are luxuriant in their pro- 
ductions, and thickly inhabited, may well lead us to 
pause ere we condemn volcanic action as productive only 
of mischief to the living beings on the earth's surface. 
The actual slopes of Vesuvius and Etna, and many other 
active volcanoes, are abundantly clothed with vineyards 
and forests and are thickly studded with populous 
villages. 

As a matter of fuct, the actual amount of damage 
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to life aDci prof^rty which is effected by volcanic enip- 
tious is smalt. Usually, the iohabit&nts of the dislrict 
have sufficient warning to enable them to escape with 
their lives and to carry away their most valuable pos- 
sessiona. And though fertile tracts are covered by 
sterile dust and ashes, or by lava- and mud-currents, 
yet the sterility of the latter is generally of short dura- 
tion, for by their decomposition such volcanic mate- 
rials give rise to the formation of the richest and most 
productive soils. 

Earthquakes, as we have already seen, are far more 
destructive in their effects than are volcanoes. Houses 
and villages, nay even entire cities, are, by vibrations 
of portions of the earth's crust, reduced to heaps of 
ruins, and famines and pestilMices too frequently follow, 
as the consequence of the disorganisation of our social 
systems by these terrible catastrophes. 

It may well be doubted, however, whether 
annual average of destruction to life and prop* 
caused by all kinds of subterranean action, exceeds tha£^ 
produced either by floods or by hurricanes. Yet wa ] 
know that the circulation of water and air over out ] 
globe are beneficial and necessary operations, and that J 
the mischief occasionally wrought by the moving bodies^' J 
of water and air is quite insignificant compared witU 
the good which they effect. 

In the same way, we shall be able to show that t! 
subterranean energies are necessary to the contanuoj 
existence of our globe as a place fitted for the habitA 
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tion of living beings, and that tte mischievous and 
destructive effects of these energies bear but a small 
and insignificant proportion to the beneficial results 
with which they must be credited. 

We have had frequent occasion in the preceding 
pages to refer to the work — slow but sure, silent 
but effective — wrought by the action of the dennding 
forces ever operating upon the surface of our globe. The 
waters condensing from tbe atmosphere and falling upon 
the land in the form of rain, snow, or hail, are charged 
with small quantities of dissolved gases, aud these 
waters penetrating among the rock-masses of which the 
earth's crnst is composed, give rise to various chemical 
actions of which we have already noticed such remark- 
able illustrations in studying the ancient volcanic prt>- 
ducts of our globe. By this action the hardest and 
most solid rock-masses are reduced to a state of com- 
plete disintegration, certain of their ingredients under- 
going decomposition, and the cementing materials which 
hold their particles together being removed in a state of 
eolution. In the higher regions of the atmosphere this 
work of rock-disintegration proceeds with the greatest 
rapidity; for there the chemical action is reinforced by 
the powerful mechanical action of freezing water. On 
high mountain-peaks the work of breaking up rock- 
masses goes on at the most rapid rate, and every craggy 
piimacle is swathed by the heaps of fragments which 
have fallen from it. The Alpine traveller justly dreads 
the continual fusillade of falling rock-fragments which 
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U kept Qp by the ever-active power ot tbe frost in tbeaa 
liij^ier regiuns of the atmosphere ; and fears lest the 
vibratioos of his footsteps should loosen, {ix>m their 
position of precarious rest, the rapidly accumulating 
pilc-B of detritus. No mountain-peak attAins to any 
very great elevation above the earth's surface, for tbe 
higher we rise in the atmosphere the greater is th( 
range of temperature and tbe more destructive are thf 
effects of tbe atmospheric water. The moon, which it 
a much smaller planet than our earth, has iDountain^ 
of far greater elevation ; but tbe moon possesses neithei 
an atmosphere nor moisture on its surface, to produce 
those levelling effecta which we see everywhere going 
on nround us upon the earth. 

The disintegrated materials, produced by chemical 
and mechanical actions of the atmospheric waters upon 
rock-masses, are by floods, rivers, and gl.ioiers, gradually 
transported from higher to lower levels ; and sooner m 
later every fragment, when it has once been separated 
from a mountain-top, must reach the ocean, where these 
materials are accumulated and arranged to form new 
rocks. 

Over every part of the earth's surface these three 
grand operations of the disintegration of old rock- 
inasscfl, tlie transport of the materials ao produced to 
lower levels, and the accamulafion of these materials to 
form new rocks, is cont in nally "going on. It is by tbe 
varied action of these denuding agents upon rocks of 
imeqnal hardness, occupying different positions in re- 
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lation to one another, that all the external features of 
hills, and plains, and mountains owe their origin. 

It is a fact, which is capable of mathematical de- 
nioDstJ-ation, that by the action of these denuding 
forces the surface of all the lands of the globe is being 
gradually but surely lowered ; and this takes place at 
(iuch a rate that in a few milhons of years the whole 
of the existing continents must be washed away and 
their materials distributed over the beds of the oceans. 

It ia evident that there exists some agency by which 
this levelling action of the denuding forces of the globe 
is compensated ; and a Httle consideration will show that 
Bach compensating agency is found in the subterranean 
forces ever at work within the earth's crust. The 
effects of these subterranean forces which most power- 
ftilly arrest our attention are volcanic outbursts and 
earthquake shocks, hut a careful study of the subject 
proves that these are by no means the most important 
of the results of the action of such forces. Exact ob- 
servation has proved that almost every part, of the 
earth's surface is either rising or falling, and the striking 
and destructive phenomena of volcanoes and earth- 
quakes probably bear only the same relation to those 
grand and useful actions of the subterranean forces, 
which floods do to the system of circulating waters, and 
burricanes to the system of moving air-currents. 

If we ride in a -well-appointed carriage with good 
springs, upon a railway which is in excellent order, the 
movement is almost imperceptible to us ; and the rate 
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of speed may be increased indefinitely, without making 
itself apparent to our senses. The smallest impediment 
to the eTcnness of the movement — such as that pro- 
duced by a small object placed upon the rails— at once 
makes itself felt by a violent jar and vibration. How 
perfectly insensible we may be of the grandest and 
most rapid movements is taught us by the facts demon- 
strated by the astronomei. By the earth's daily rota- 
tion, we are borne along at a rate which in some places 
araoimt.s to over 1,000 miles an hour ; and by its an- 
nual revolution we are every hour transported through 
a distance of 70,000 miles; yet concerning the fact 
and direction of these movements we are wholly un^ 
conscious. 

In the case both of the railway train and of 
planet, we can only establish the reality of the moi 
ment, and its direction and rate, by means of observa- 
tions upon estemal objects, which appear to us to have 
a movement in the opposite direction. In the same 
way we can only establish the fact of the movement of 
portions of the earth's crust by noticing the changing 
positions of parts of the earth's surface in relation to 
the constant level of the ocean. When this is done we 
find abundant proof that while some parts of the 
earth's crust are rising, others are as nndoubtedly 
undergoing depression. 

We shall be able to form some idea of the vastness 
of the effects produced by the subterranean forces, by 
a very simple consideration. It is certain that daring 
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the enormous periods of time of wliicli the records 
have been discovered by the geologist, there have al- 
ways been continents and oceans upon the earth's 
surface, just aa at present, and it ia almost equally 
certain that the proportions of the earth's surface occu- 
pied by land and water respectively, have not varied 
very widely from those vfhich now prevail. But, at the 
same time, it is an equally well-estabHshed fact that 
the denuding forces ever at work upon the earth's 
surface would have been competent to the removal of 
existing continents many times over, in the vast 
periods covered by geological records. Hence we are 
driven to conclude that the subterranean movements 
have in past times entirely compensated for the waste 
produced by the denuding forces ever at work upon our 
globe. But this is not all. The subterranean forces 
not only produce uphdaval; in a great many cases the 
evidences of subsidence are as clear and conclusive as 
are those of upheaval iu others. Hence we are driven 
to conclude that the forces producing upheaval of por- 
tions of the earth's crust are sufEcient, not only to 
balance those producing subsidence, but also to com- 
pensate for the destructive action of denuding agents 
upon the land-masses of the globe. 

It is only by a ciireful and attentive study and 
calculation of the effects produced by the denuding 
agents at work all around us, aided by an examination 
of the enormous thicknesses of strata formed by the 
action of such causes during past geological times, that 
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wc arc ahio to form any idea of the reality and vastrnesB 
of the agents of cLaoge wliich are ever operating to 
moiiify the eartli'a external features. When we have 
dearly realised the grand effc-cta produced on the sur- 
face of the globe by these external forces, through the 
action of its investing atmosphere and circulating 
waters, then, and only then, shall we be in a position 
U) estimate the far greater effects resulting from the 
internal forces, of which the most striking, but not the 
most important, results are seen in the production of 
volcanic eruptions and eart.b quake- shocks. 

Another seriea of facts which serve to convince the 
geologist of the reabty and potency of the forces ever 
at work within the earth's crust, and the way in which 
these have operated during past geological periods, ia 
found in the disturbed condition of many of the 
stratified rocn-masscs of which it is composed. Such 
stratified rock-masses, it is clear, must have been 
originally deposited in a position of approximate 
horizontality ; but they are now often fotmd in inclined 
and even vertical positions ; they are seen to be bent, 
crumpled, puckered, and folded in the most remarkable 
manner, and have not unfrequently been broken across 
by dislocations— ' faults'— which have sometimes dis- 
placed masses, originally in contact, to the extent of 
thousands of feet. The slate-rocks of the globe, more- 
over, bear witness to the fact that strata have be en 
subjected to the action of lateral compression of e 
mous violence and vast duration j whilo in the met 
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moi'phic rocks we see tLe effects of etill more extreme 
Tnechanical straiiis, which hiive been in part trana- 
formed into chemical action. No one who has mil 
studied the crnshed, crumpled, fractured, and altered 
condition of many of the sedimeiitary rocks of the 
globe, can form the faintest idea of the enormous 
eEfects of the internal forces which have been in opera- 
tion within the earth's crust during earlier geological 
periods. And it is only by such studies as these that 
we at last leam to regard the earthquake and volcanic 
phenomena of our globe, not as the grandest and most 
important effects of these forces, but as their secon- 
dary and accidental accompaniments. ' Volcanoes,', it 
has been said, ' are the safety-valves of the globe j ' 
and when we eome to realise the real extent and na- 
ture of the internal forces ceaselessly working in the 
earth's crust we shall scarcely be disposed to regard 
the sim ile aa an overstrained one. 

The first geologist who attempted to show the exact 
relations existing between those subterranean forces 
which cause the movements of continental masses of 
land, and those more startling displays of energy which 
are witnessed in volcanic outbursts, was the late Mr. 
Poalett Scrope. At a somewhat later date Mr. Darwin, 
in his remarkable paper ' On the Connexion of certain 
Volcanic Phenomena in South America, and on the 
Fonnation of Mountain-chains and Volcanoes as the 
effect of Continental Elevations,' threw much new and 
importMit light upon the question. 
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While, on the one hand, we are led by recent g^o- 
loifical investigationB to reject the nations which were 
formerly accepted, by which mountain-ranges were sup- 
postjd to be suddenly and violently upheaved by volcanic 
forces, we are, on the other hand, driven to conclude 
that without the action of these subterranean forces 
the irregularities which are exhibited on the earth's 
surface could not have had any existence. 

It is trne that the actual forms of the mountain- 
ranges are dne directly to the action of denuding forces, 
which have sculptured out from the rude rocky masses 
all the varied outlines of peaks and crags, of ravines and 
valleys. But it is none the less true that the determin- 
ing causes which have directed and controlled all this 
earth-sculpture, are found in the relative positions of 
hard and soft masses of rock; but these rock-masKes 
have acquired their hardness and consistency, and have 
assumed their present positions, in obedience to Ihe 
action of subterranean forces. Hence we see that though 
the formation of mountain-ranges is proximately due to 
the denuding forces, which have sculptured the earlh's 
surface, the primary cause for the existence of such 
mountain-chains must be sought for in the fact that 
Buhterranean forces have been at work, folding, crump- 
ling, and hardening the soft sediments, and placing 
them in such positions that, by the action of denuda- 
tion, the more indurated portions are left standing a 
mountain-masses above the general surface. 

The old notion tha*- mountain-chains are due % 
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^Teitical upthrust from below, fiuda but little support 
when we come to study with due care the poBitiona 
of the rock-masses composing the earth's crust. On 
the contrary, we find that mountaln-rimges are usually 
carved out of the crushed aud crumpled edges of strata 
which have along certain lines been influenced by 
great mechanical strains, and subjected to more or less 
induration and chemical alteration. When we com- 
pare these folded and contorted portions of the strata 
with those parts of the same beds which are not bo 
affected, we find the efifects produced in the former are 
not Buch as would result from an upthrust from below, 
bat from movements by which a tangential strain 
Would be brought about. If we imagine certain lines 
of weakness to exist in the solid crust of the earth, 
then any movements in the portions of the crust be- 
tween these lines of weakness would cause crushing 
and crumpling of the strata along the latter. 

Eecent investigations of Dana and other authors 
have thrown much new light upon the question of the 
mode of formation of mountain -chains, and the relation 
between the movements by which they are produced 
and the sudden and violent manifestations of force 
witnessed in volcanic outbursts. We cannot, perhaps, 
better illustrate this subject than by giving a sketch of 
the aeries of operations to which the great Alpine chains 
owe their origin. 

There are good grounds for believing that the great 
mountain-a-xis of Southern Europe, with its continuation 
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in Asia, had no esisfence during tbe earlier geolt^cal 
periods. Indeed, it lias been proved tliat all the higher 
among the esieting tnountain-chains of the globe have 
been almost entirely formed in Tertiary times. The 
reason of this remarkable &ct is not fax to seek. So 
rapid ia tlie work of denudation in the higher regions 
of the atmosphere, that tbe elevated crags and pin- 
narlcs are being broken up by the action of moisture 
and frost at an exceedingly rapid rate. This fact is 
attested by the existence of those enormous masses of 
angular rock-f ragmen ts which are found lodged on 
every vantage-ground among the mountain -summits, 
as well as by the continually descending materials 
wliich are borne by glaciers and mountain-torrents to 
the valleys below. Where such a rate of disintegration 
as tliia is maintained, no elevated mountain- crests could 
exist through long geological periods. It is true we 
find in all parts of the globe relics of many mountain- 
chains which were formed before the Tertiary period ; 
but these have hy long-continued denudation been woi 
down to ' mere stumps.' Of such worn-down and d 
graded mountain- ranges we have examples iu the S 
dinavian chains, and some of the low mountain-re 
of Central Europe and North America. 

I^t nil now proceed to illustrate this subject 1 
briefly sketching the history of that series of o-pei 
tions by which the great mount nin-chains of t 
Alpine system have been formed. 

The first stage of that grand series of operatioi 
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appears from recent geological researchea to have con- 
sisted in the opening of a number of fissures running 
along a line near to that at which, in a long Hub- 
aequent period, the elevation of the mountain-masses 
took place. This betrayal of the e^stence of a line of 
weakness in this part of the earth's crust occurred in 
the Permian period, and from that time onward a series 
of wonderful movemeuts and changes have been going 
forward, which have resulted in the production of the 
Alpine chains as we now see them. 

From the great fisauros opened in Permiau times 
along this line of weakneaa, great quantities of lava, 
Bcoriie, and tuff were poured out, and these accumu- 
lated to form great volcanic mountains, which we can 
now only study at a few isolated spots, as in the Tyrol, 
Carinthia, and about Lake Lugano. Everywhere else, 
these Permian volcanic rocks appear to be deeply buried 
under the later-formed sediments, from which the 
Alpine chains have been carved. Few and imperfect, 
however, as are the exposures of these ancient rhyolite 
and quartz-andesite lavas and agglomerates formed at 
the close of the PaliBozoic epoch, their greatly denuded 
relics form masses which are in places more than 9,000 
feet in thickness. From this fact we are able to form 
some slight idea of the scale upon which the volcanic 
outbursts in question must have taken place during 
Permian times. 

Tbo second stage in the series of operations by 
which the Alpine chains have been formed, consisted 
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in a gener&l sitikiiig of tbe surface along that line of 
veakness in the earth's crust-, the exist<-Jice of which 
had been betrayed by tlie formation of fissures and 
the eruption of volcaoic rocks. We have already had 
occasion to remark how frequently such snbsideneea 
follow upon the extrusion of volcanic masses at any 
part of the earth's surface ; and wo have referred these 
downward movements in part to the removal of support 
from below tbe portion of the crust affected, and in part 
to the weight of the materials piled upon its surface by 
the volcanic forees, 

The volcanic energy which had been manifested 
witil Buch violence diiring the Permian period, does not 
appear to have died out altogether during the succeed- 
ing Triasaic period. A number of smaller volcanic vents 
were opened from time to time, and from these, lavas, 
tuffs, and ngglointTutes, chiefly of basic composition, 
were poured out. The relics of these old Triassic vol- 
t^noes are found at many points along the Alpine 
chain, but it is evident that tbe igneous forces were 
gradually becoming exhausted during this period, and 
before the close o it they had fallen into a state of 
complete extinction. 

Butthe great subsidence which had commenced in the 
Triassic period, along what was to become the future 
line of the Alpine chain, was continued almost without 
interruption during the Ehsetic, the Jurassic, the Ti- 
thonian, the Neocomian, the Cretaceous and the Nuro- 
mulitic periods. With respect to the strata formed 
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daring iJl these periods, it is found that their thick- 
nesses, which away from the Alpine axis may be 
measured by hundreds of feet, is along that axis in- 
creased to thousands of feet. The united thickness 
of sediroenta accnmiilated along this great hna of sub- 
sidence between the Permian and Nummulitic periods 
probably exceeds 50,000 feet, or ten miles. The sub- 
sidence appears to have been very alow and gradual, 
but almost uninterrupted, and the deposition of sedi- 
ments seems to have kept pace with the sinking of the 
sea-bottom, a fact which is proved by the circumstance 
that nearly the whole of these sediments were such 
as mast have been accumulated in comparatively 
shallow water. 

By the means we have described there was thus 
formed a ' geo synclinal,' as geologists have called it, 
that is, a trough-like hollow filled with masses of ab- 
normally thickened sediments, which had been piled 
one upon another during the long periods of time in 
which almost uninterrupted subsidence was going on 
along the Alpine line of weakness in the earth's crust. 
In this way was brought together that enormous ac- 
cumulation of materials from which the hard masses of 
the Alpine chains were subsequently elaborated, and 
out of which the mountain-peaks were eventually 
carved by denudation. 

The third stage in this grand work of mountain* 
making commenced in the Oligocene period. It con- 
sisted of a series of movements affecting the parts of 
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the earth's crust on either side of the Vine of weakness 
which had first exhibited itself in Permian times. By 
these movementfl a series of tangential etrains were 
produced, which resulted In the violent crushing, fold- 
ing, and crumpling of the sedimentary materials cfjm- 
posing the geosyncliiial. 

One effect of this action was the violent flexure and 
frequent fracture of these Btratiiied masses, which are 
now found in the Alpine regions assuming the most 
abnormal and unexpected positions and rektions to one 
another. Sometimes the strata are found tortured and 
twisted into the most complicated folds and puckerings ; 
at others they are seen to be completely inverted, so 
that the older beds are found lying upon the newer j 
and in others, again, great masses of strata have been 
traversed by numerous fractures or faults, the rocks on 
either side of which are displaced to the extent of liou- 
eands of feet. 

Another effect of the great lateral thrusts by which 
the thick sedimentary masses of the geosynelinal were 
being so violently disturbed, was the production of a 
great amount of induration and chemical change in 
these rocks. Masses of soft clay, of the age of that upon 
which Ijondon is built, were by violent pressure reduced 
to the condition of roofing-slate, similar to that of North 
Wales. One of the most important discoveries of modem 
times is that which has resulted in the recognition of 
the fact of the mutual convertibility of different kinds 
of energy. We now know that mechanical force may 
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be transformed into beat-force or chemical force ; and 
of such traneformationa we find abundant illustrations 
in tbe crushed and crumpled rock-masses of tbe Alpine 
chains. 

Under the influence of these several kinds of force, 
Dot only was extreme consolidation and induration pro- 
duced among the rock-masses, but chemical affinity 
and crystalline action had the fullest play among the 
materials of which they were composed. In many 
cases we find tbe originally soft muds, sands, and shell- 
banks converted into tbe most highly crystalline rocks, 
which retain their primary chemical composition, but 
have entirely lost all their other original features. 

To tbe mass o^ folded, crumpled, and altered strata, 
fixmed from a geosynclinal by lateral pressure, geolo- 
giata have given the name of a ' geantiebnal.' The 
formation of tbe Alpine geanticlinal was due to move- 
ments which commenced in the Oligocene period, at- 
tained their maximum in the Miocene, and appear to 
have declined and almost altogether died out in the 
Pliocene period. 

The movements which resulted in tbe crushing and 
crumpling of the thickened mass of sediments along tbe 
Alpine line of weakness, also gave rise to tbe formation 
of a series of fissures from which volcanic action took 
place. These fissures were not, however, formed along 
the original hue of weakness, for this had been 
strengthened and repaued by the deposition of ten- 
miles' thickness of sediments upon it, but 
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fissures opoDed in directions parallel to the original 
lines of weiiknt-ss, and in areas where a much less 
con«idorabIe atnount of deposition liad taken pliice 
since Pormiaa times. 

Wc havc! abundant evidence that, just at the period 
when those great movements were commencing which 
resulted in the formation of the great Alpine and 
Himalayan geanticUnal, earth-fissures were being 
opened upon either side of the latter from which 
volcanic outbursts took place. At the period when the 
most violent mountaio-formiDg movements occurred, 
these fissures were in their most active condition, and 
at this time two great volcanic belts stretched east 
and west, on either aide of, and pai^Uel to, the great 
Alpine chain. The Northern volcanic band was formed 
by the numerous vents, now all extinct, in Auvergne, 
Central Germany, Bohemia, and Hungary, and was 
probably continued in the volcanoes of the Thinn Shan 
and Mautchouria, The Southern volcanic band was 
formed by the numerous vents of the Iberian and 
Italian peninsulas, and the islands of the Mediter- 
ranean, and were continued to the eastward by those 
of Asia Minor, Arabia, and the North Indian Ocean. 
As the earth -movements which produced the geanti- 
clinal died away, the voleanie energy along these 
parallel voJCiinii.'. Inuds died away at the same time. 
In studying the geology of Central and Southern 
Europe, no fact comes out more strikingly than that 
of the synchronism between the earth-movements by 
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which the geanticlinal of the Alps was formed, and the 
volcanic manifcstationa which were exliiblted along 
lines of fissure parallel to that geanticlinal. The 
earth-movements and the volcanic outbursts both com- 
menced in the OHgoeene period, gradually attmned 
their maiimum in the Miocene, and as slowly declined 
in the Pliocene. 

The fourth stage in the great work of mountain- 
building in the case of the Alps consisted in the opera- 
tion of the denuding forces, the disintegrating action 
of rain and frost, the transporting action of rivers and 
glaciers, bj which the Alpine peaks were gradually 
sculptured out of the indurated and altered masses con- 
stituting the geanticlinal. The action of this fourth 
stage went on to a great extent side by side with that 
of the third stage. So soon as the eartb-movementB 
had brought the submerged sedimentary masses of the 
geosynclinal under the action of the t.urfacQ tides and 
currents of the ocean, marine denudation would com- 
mence; and, as the work of elevation went on, the 
rock-masses would gradually be brought within the 
reach of those more silently- working but far more 
effective agents which are ever operating in the higher 
regions of the atmosphere. It is impossible to say 
what would have been the height of the Alpine chain 
if the work of denudation had not to a great extent 
kept pace with that of elevation. Only the harder and 
more crystalline masses have for the most part escaped 
destruction, and stand up in high craggy summits; 
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vrliile fiankiDg hills, like the well-known Eigi, are eeen 
to be composed of conglomerates thoosands of feet iu 
thiukness, composed of their disintegrated materials. 
It is a remarkable fact, as showing how enormous was 
the work of elevation daring the formation of the ge- 
auticlinal, that Gome of the joiingest and least con- 
HoUdated rocks of the Niimmulitie period are still 
found at a height of 11,000 feet in the Alps, and of 
16,000 feet in the Himalaya. 

From what has been said, it will be seen 
mountaiu-chains may be regarded as cicatrised woun( 
in the earth's solid crust. A line of weakness first 
betrays itself at a certain part of the earth's surface by 
fissures, from which volcanic outbursts take place ; and 
thus the position of the future mountain-chain Is de- 
termined. Nest, subaideuce during many millions of 
years permits of the accumulation of the raw mate: 
out of which the mountain-range is to be formed 
sequent earth -movements cause these raw materials 
be elaborated into the hardest and most crystalline 
rock-masses, and place them in elevated and favoinable 
positions ; and lastly, denudation sculptures firom these 
hardened rock-masses all the varied mountain forms. 
Thus the work of mountain-making is not, as was 
formerly supposed by geologists, the result of a simple 
upheaving force, but is the outcome of a long and com 
plicated series of operations, 

The careful study of other mountain -chains, e 
cially those of the American continent, has shown 
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the Beriea of actions which we have described as oc- 
curring in the Alps, took place in the same order in 
the formation of all mo un tain-masses. It is doubtful 
whether the line of weakneaa is always betrayed in 
the first instance by the formation along its course of 
volcanic fissures. But in all cases we have evidence of 
the production of a geosynclinal, which is afterwards, 
by lateral prcsBure, converted into a geanticlinal, and 
from tbia the mountain-cbains have been carved by 
denudation. Professor Dana baa shown that the geo- 
synclinal of the Appaiaehiau chain was made up of 
sediments attaining a thickness of 40,000 feet, or eight 
miles ; while Mr. Clarence King baa shown that a part 
of tbe geosynclinal of the Rocky Mountains was built 
up of no less than 60,000 feet, or twelve miles of 
strata. 

It has thus been estabhsbed that a very remarkable 
relation exists between the forces by which continental 
masses of land are raised and depressed, and mountain- 
ranges have been developed along lines of weakness 
separating such moving continental masses, and those 
more sudden and striking manifestations of energy 
which give rise to volcanic phenomena. It is in this 
relation between the widespread subterranean energies 
and tbe local development of the same forces at vol- 
canic vents, that we must in all probability seek for 
the explanation of those interesting peculiarities of 
the distribution of volcanoes upon the face of tbe globe 
which we have described in a former chapter. Tne 



parallelism of volcanic bands to great mountaiu-cliaing 
Is thus easily accounted for; and in the eauie way we 
Diiiy probably explain the position of moat volcanoes 
with regard to coast-lines. We have already pointed 
out the objections to the commonly-received view that 
volcanoes depend for their supplies of water on the 
proximity of the ocean. This proximity of the ocean 
to volcanic vents we are thus inclined to regard, not 
as tlie cause, but as the eflfect of the subterranean 
action. The posiliona of both volcanoes and coast-lines 
are determined by the limits of those great areas of the 
earth's crust which are subjected to slow vertical move- 
ments, often in opposite directions. 

Terrible and striking, then, as are the phenomena 
connected with volcanic action, such sudden and vio- 
lent manifestations of the subterranean energy must 
not be regarded aa the only, or indeed the chief, effects 
which they produce. The internal forces continually 
at work within the earth's crust perform a series of 
most important functions in connection with the eco- 
nomy of the globe, and were the action of these forces 
to die out, our planet would soon cease to be fit for the 
habitation of living beings. 

There is no fact which the geological stndent is 
more constantly called upon to bear in mind than that 
of the potency of seemingly insignificant causes which 
continue in constant operation through long periods 
of time. Indeed these small and almost unnoticed 
agencies at work upon the earth's crust are often found. 
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in the long run, to produce far grander effects than 
those of which the action ia much more striking and 
obvious. It is to the silent and imperceptible action 
of atmospheric moisture and frost that the disintegra- 
tion of the solid rock-masses must be mainly ascribed ; 
and the noisy cataract and ocean-billow produce effects 
which are quite insignificant compared with those 
which must be ascribed to the slight and almost un- 
noticed forces. Great masses of limestflne are built up 
of the remains of microscopic organisms, while the 
'arger and higher life-forms contribute but little to the 
great work of rock-building. 

In the same way it ia to the almost unnoticed 
action of the subterranean forces in raising some vast 
areas of the earth's crust, in depressing others, and In 
bringing about the development of mountain- chains 
between them, that we must ascribe a far more im- 
portant part in the economy of our globe than to the 
more conspicuous but less constant action of volcanoes. 

A few simple considerations will serve to convince 
us, not only of the beneficial effects of the action of 
the subterranean energies within the earth's crust, but 
of the absolute necessity of the continued operation of 
those energies to the perpetuation of that set of con- 
ditions by which our planet is fitted to be the habita- 
tion of living beings. 

We have already referred to the prodigious effects 
which are constantly being produced around us by the 
action of the estemal forces at work upon the globe. 
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Th« eonrce of these external forces is found id tbi 
niov4^monts and changes which are ever going on 
within the aqueous and atmospheric media in which 
the globe is enveloped. The circulation of the 
iifluencing the circulation of the waters in the sbapo! 
of clouds, rain, snow, rivers, glaciers, and < 
the breaking up of even the hardest rock-masses, and-, 
the continual removal of their disintegrated fragments: 
from higher to lower levels. This work goes on with 
more or less regularity over every part of the land 
raised above the level of the ocean, but the rate of 
destruction in the higher regions of the almosphere is 
f:ir more rapid than at lower levels. Hence the cir- 
culating air and water of the globe are found to he 
continually acting as levellers of the land-masses of the 
earth. 

It is by no means a difficult task to calculate the 
approximate rate at wliich the various continents and' 
islands are being levelled down, and such calculations. 
prove that in a very few millions of years the existing 
forces operating upon the earth's surface would reduce 
the whole of the land-masses to the level of the ocean. 

But a tittle consideration will convince us that the 
circulation of the air and waters of the globe are them- 
selves dependent upon the existence of those irregu- 
larities of the land-surfaces which they are constantly 
tending to destroy. Without elevated mountain ridget 
the regular condensation of moisture, and its collection, 
and distribution in streams and rivers over every par1(, 
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of the land surfaces, could not take place. Under these 
circmnstancea the unchecked evaporation of the oceanic 
■waters would probably go on, till the proportion of water- 
vapour increased to such an extent in the atmosphere 
as effectually to destroy those nicely-balanced conditions 
npon which the continued exiatence of both vegetable 
and animal life depend. 

But the repeated upward and downward move- 
ments which have been shown to be going on in the 
great land-masses of the globe, giving rise in turns to 
those lateral thrusts and tangential strains to which 
mountain -chains owe their formation, afford a perfect 
compensation to the action of the external forces ever 
operating upon the earth's siu-face. 

If, however, the imcompensated effect of the ex- 
ternal forces acting on the earth's crust ia calculated 
to bring about the destruction of those conditions upon 
which the existence of life depends, the uncompensated 
effect of the internal forces acting on the earth's crust 
are fraught with at least equal dangers to those neces- 
sary conditions. 

In our nearest neighbour among the planets^the 
moon — the telescope has revealed to us the existence 
of a globe, in which the internal forces have not been 
checked and controlled by the operation of any external 
agencies — for the moon appears to be destitute of both 
atmosphere and water. 

Under these circumstances we find its surface, as we 
might expect, to be composed of rocks which appear J 
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to be entirely of igneous origin ; the mountain-masseg, 
unworn bj rain or frost, river or glacier, being of most 
prodigious dimensions as compared with those of our 
own globe, while no features at all resembling valleys, 
or pldns, or alluvial flats are anywhere to be discerned 
upon the lunar surface. 

But by the admirable balancing of the external and 
internal forcea on our own globe, the conditions neces- 
sary to animal and vegetable existence are almost con- 
stantly maintained, and those interruptions of such 
conditions, produced by hurricanes and floods, by volcanic 
outbursts and earthquakes, may safely be regarded as 
the insignifiiant accidents of what is, on the whole, 
very perfectly working piece of machinery. 

The ancients loved to liken the earth to a livii 
boing^the macrocosm of which man was the 
representative or microcosm ; and when we study the 
wcll-adaptcd interplay of the forces at work upon the 
earth's crust, both from within and without, the analogy 
seems a scarcely strained one. In the macrocosm and 
the microcosm alike, slight interferences with the regu- 
lar functions occasionally take place, and both of thi 
exhibit the traces of a past evolution and the germs 
an eventual decay. 
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r VOLCANOES TEACH US CONCERNIKG THE NATURE OF 
THE EAETH'a DTTERIOK. 

In entering upon any spe dilations or enquiries concern- 
ing the nature of the interior of our globe, it is neces- 
sary before all things that we should clearlj realise in 
our minds how small and almost infinitesimal s that 
part of the earth's mass which can be subjected to 
direct examination. The distance from the mirface to 
the centre of our globe is nearly 4,000 miles, but the 
deepest mines do not penetrate to luuch more than half 
a mile from the surface, and the deepest borings fall jar 
short of a mile in depth. Sometimes, it ia true, tho 
geologist finds means for drawing inferences as to the 
nature of the rocks at depths of ten or fifteen miles 
below the surface j but the last-named depth must be 
regarded as the utmost limit of that portion of our 
globe which can be made the object of direct observa- 
tion and study. This thin exterior film of the earth's 
mass, which the geologist is able to investigate, we call 
the ' crufit of the globe ' ; but it must be remembered 
tiiat in using this term, it is not intended to imply that. 
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the outer part of our globe differs in any essential re- 
s)>ect from the interior. The term * crust of the globe ' is 
employed by geologists as a convenient way of referring 
to that portion of the earth which is accessible to their 
observation. 

But if we are unable to make direct investigations 
concerning the nature of the internal portions of the 
globe, there are nevertheless a number of facts from 
which we may draw important inferences upon the-J 
subject. These facta and the inferences based upos.! 
thorn we shall now proceed to consider. ' 

First in importance among these we may mention 
the results which have been obtained by weighing our 
globe. Various methods have been devised for accom- 
plishing this important object, and the conclusions 
arrived at by different methods agree so closely with 
one another, that there is no room for doubt as to the 
substantial accuracy of Ihose results. It may be taken 
as proved beyond the possibility of controversy that 
our globe ia equal in weight to five and a half globes 
of the same size composed of water, or, in other words, 
that the average density of the materials composing the 
globe is five and a half times as great as that of water. 

Now the density of the materials which compose the 
crust of the globe is very much less than this, varying 
from about two-and-one-third to three times that of 
water. Hence we are compelled to conclude that the 
interior portions of the globe are of far greater density fl 
than the exterior portions ; that, as a matter of f 
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the mass of the glote is composed of materials baying 
twice tlie density of the rocks-exposed at tbe surface. 

It has been sometimes argued tbat as all materials 
under intense pressure appear to yield to an appreciable 
extent, and to allow their particles to be packed into a 
smaller compass, we may find in tliia fact an explanation 
of the great density of the internal parts of the globe. 
It has in iiiet been suggested that under the enormous 
pressure which must fae exerted by masses of rock 
several thousand feet in thickness, the materialu of 
which our earth is composed may be compelled to pack 
themselves into less tlian one-half the compasa which 
they occupy at the surface. But the ascription of such 
almost unlimited compressibility to solid substajicos 
can be supported neither by experiment nor analogy. 
Various considerations point to the probability that 
solid bodies yield to pressure up to a certain limit and 
no farther, and that when this limit is reached an in- 
crease in pressure is no longer attended with a re- 
duction in bulk. 

If then we are compelled to reject the idea of the 
nnlimited compreasibility of solid substances, we muisfc 
conclude that the interior portions of om: globe are 
composed of materials o/ a different hi/nd from those 
which occur in its crust. And this conclusion, as we 
shall presently see, is borne out by a number of in- 
dependent facta. 

The study of the materials ejected from volcanio 
v^its proves that even at very moderate depths there 
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exist substances differing greatly in density, as well 
as in chemical composition. Tbe lightest lavas have a 
B|>ecific gravity of 2'3, the heaviest of over 3. And that 
materiiils of even greater density are sometimes brought 
by volcanic action from the earth's interior, we have 
now the clearest proofs. 

But in considering a question of this kind, it will 
be well to remember that analogy may famish ua with 
hints upon the subject which may prove to be hj no 
means unimportant. There is no question upon which 
modern science baa wrought out a more complete re- 
volution in our ideas, than that of the relation of our 
earth to the other bodies of the universe. We know, 
as the result of recent research, that our globe is one of 
a great fnmily of bodies, moving through space in 
similar paths and in obedience to the same laws. A 
hundred years ago the primary and secondary planets 
of the solar B^stcm could be almost nnmbered upon 
the fingers j now we recognise the fact that they 
exist in countless millions, presenting every vfiriety 
of bulk from masses 1,400 times as large as our 
earth down to the merest planetary dust. Between the 
orbits of Mars and Jupiter, more than 200 small planets 
have been recognised as occurring, and every year 
additions are made to the number of these asteroi 
Comets have now been identified with streams of a 
planetary bodies, of minute size, moving in regi 
orbits through our system. The magnificent showers 
of ' shooting-stars ' have been proved to be caused by 
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the passage of the earth through Buch bands of travel- 
ling bodies, and 'the zodiacal light' 6nda its most 
probable explanation in the supposition that tJio sun 
is surrounded by a great mass of Biich minute planets. 
Every increase in the power of the telescope reveals to 
Ds the existence of new secondary planets or moons, re- 
volving about the primaries; and the wonderful system 
of the Satumian rings is now explained by the proved 
existence of great streams of such secondary planets 
circling around it. The solar system was formerly con- 
ceived of as a vast solitude through which a few gigantic 
bodies moved at a\rful distances from one another. Now 
we know that the supposed empty void is traversed by 
countless myriads of bodies of the most varied dimen- 
sions, all moving in certain definite patlia, in obedience 
to the same Liws, ever acting and reacting upon each 
other, and occasionally coming into collision. 

There are not wanting farther facts to prove that 
the other planets are like our own in many of their 
phenomena and surroundings. In some of them atmo- 
Bpheric phenomena have been detected, such as the for- 
mation of clouds and the deposition of snow, so that the 
external forces at work on our globe act upon them 
also. And that internal forces, like those we have been 
considering in the case of our earth, are at work in our 
neighbours, is proved by the great solar storms and the 
condition of the moon's surface. 

But the results of spectrum-analysis in recent years 
have furnished new facta in proof of the close relation- 
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But this is by no means the ease with the meteorites. 
Ill tbcm we fiud metals like iron, nickel, cobalt, &c., in 
tbt'ir uncombined condition, and forming alloys with 
one another. The same and other metjJs also occur 
in combinatioD with carbon, phosphorus, chlorine, and 
Butphur, and some of the substiineea thus formed are 
quite unknown among terrestrial rocks. Compounds of 
the oxide of silicon with the oxides of the metals such 
aa form the mass of the crust of the globe do occur in 
meteorites, but they play a much less important part 
than in the case of the terrestrial roc-ks. 

Among the substances found in meteorites are 
several which do not exist among the terrestrial rocks^ 
some, indeed, which it seems impossible to conceive of J 
as being formed and preserved under terrestrial con*J 
ditions. Among these we may mention the phosphide | 
of iron and nickel (Schreibersite), the sulphide of 
chromium and iron (Daubr&lite), the protoaulphide of 
iron (Troilite), the sulphide of calcium (t)ldhamite), 
the protochloride of iron (Lawrencite), and a peculiar 
form of crystallised silica, called by Professor Maskelyne 
' Asmanite.' * 

There arc other phenomena exhibited by meteoritefl 1 
which indicate that they must have been formed under 
conditions very different .to those which prevail upon 
the earth's surface. Thus we find that fused iron and 
molten slag-like materials have remained entangled witli 
each other, and have not separated as they would 60- 1 
if a great body like the earth were near to exetcise the J 
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varying force of gravity upon the two classes of £ 

stiinees. Again, meteorites me found to have absorbi 
many times their bulk of hydrogeu gas, and to exhibit ' 
peculiarities in their microscopic structure which can 
probably be only accounted for when wo remember 
that they were formed in the interplimetary spaces, far 
away from any great attracting body. 

But in recent years a number of very important 
facta have been discovered which may well lead us to 
devote a closer attention to the composition and struc- 
ture of meteorites. It has been shown, on the one 
Land, that some meteorites contain substances precisely 
similar to those which are sometimes brought from the 
earth's interior dui'ing volcanic outbursts ; and, on the 
other hand, there have been detected, among some of 
the ejections of volcanoes, bodies which so closely re- 
Kemble meteorites that they were long mistaken for 
them. Both kinds of observation seem to point to the 

; conclusion that the earth's interior is composed of . 

similar materials to those which we find in the small I 
planets called meteorites. I 

M, Daubree has proposed a very convenient classifi- 
cation for meteorites, dividing them into the following 

. four groups : — 

I. Holosideriles ; consisting almost entirely of J 

I metalUc iron, or of iron alloyed with nickel, stony I 

, matter being absent; but sulphides, pbospbidea, and J 
carbides of several metals are often diffused through J 

I the mass. The polished surfaces of these meteoritt] 
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irons, wLcn et«hed with acid, often ezliibit a remar 
able crystalline structure. 

II. Syaaidentes ; in which a network of metalUf 
iron encloses a number of granular masses of e 
materials. 

III. Sporadosiderites ; which consist of a mass o 
stony materials, through which particles of metallil 
iron are disseminated. 

IV. AaiderUee; containing no metallic iron, 
consisting entirely of stony materials. 

There are, besides the meteorites belonging to thei 
principal groups, a few of peculiar and exceptional & 
position, which we need not notice further for ooi 
present purpose. 

From the above classification it will be seen t 
moat meteorites consist, of a mixture in varying propt 
tions of metalhc and stony materials, Sometimes thi 
metallic constituents are present in greater proportionj 
than the stony, at other times the stony materials pra 
dominate, while occasionally one or other of theaa 
elements may be wholly wanting. 

The stony portions of meteorites, upon carefo 
examination, prove to he built up of certain niinera 
agreeing in their chemical composition and their c 
talline forms with those which occur in the rocks a 
the earth's crust. Among the ordinaiy terreatr 
minerals occurring in the stony portions of meteorited 
we may especially mention oUvine, enstatite, aa( 
anorthite, chromite, magnetite, and pyrrhotite. 
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minerals wtich occur in meteorites are in 
ise such as are found in the more basic vokanio 
—quartz, and the acid felspars, with the other 
rala which occur in acid recks, being entirely 
in the ' extra-terrestrial ' rocks. 
«", besides the three great classes of lavas which 
e described as being ejected from volcanic venta, 
ire some rarer materials occasionally brought 
from the earth's interior by the same agency, that 
present a most wonderful resemblance to the stony 
portions of meteorites. These materials we may call 
* ultra-basic rocks.' Their specific gravity is very high, 
usually exceeding 3, and they contain a very low per- 
centage of silica; on the other hand, the proportion 
uf iron and magnesia is often much greater than in 
ordinary terrestrial rocks. But the most remarkable 
fact about these ultra-basic rocks is, that they are 
almost entirely composed of the minerals which occur 
in meteorites ; namely, olivine, enstatite, augite, anor- 
thite, magnetite, and chromite. 

The ultra-basic rocks often occur under very peculiar 
conditions. Sometimes they are found forming ordinary 
volcanic protrusions through the sedimentary rocks. 
The rocks named pikrites, Iherzolites, dunites, &c., 
are examples of such igneous protrusions composed of 
these ultra-basic materials, and probably all the true 
serpentines are rocks of the same class which have 
absorbed wat«r and undergone great alteration. The' 
ultra-basic rocks sometimes contain platinum and othet 
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metals 111 the free or uncoinlDinecl state. But not un- 
frequently we find among the ordinary ejections of 
volcanoes, nodulea and fragments of snch ultra^basic 
materials, wbicli have clearly been carried up with the 
other lavas from great depths in the earth's crust. 
Thus in Auvergne, the Eifel, Bohemia, Styria, and 
many other volcanic districts, the basaltic lavas and 
tuffs are found to contain nodules composed of tie 
minerala which are bo highly characteristic of meteo- 
rites. Such nodules, too, often form the centres of 
the volcanic bombs which are thrown out of cnitcra 
during eruptions. 

We thus see that materials identical in composition 
and character with the stony portions of meteorites, 
exist within the earth's interior, and are thrown out on 
its surface by volcanic action. A still more interesting 
discovery has been made in recent years ; namely, that 
materials similar to the metallic portion of meteorites, 
and consisting of niekeliferous iron, also occur in c 
seated portions of the earth's crust, and are brought 
the surface during periods of igneous activity. 

In the year 1870, Professor Nordenskiold made a 
most important discovery at O^Tlak, on the south side 
of the Island of Disko, off the Greenland coast. On 
the shore of the island a number of blocks of iron were 
seen, and the chemical examination of these proved 
that, like ordinary metallic meteorites, they consisted 
of iron alloyed with nickel and cobalt. 

Mow, when the facts concerning the masses of native 



I of Ovi&k were made knovm, the first, and most 
sataral explanation which presented itself to every 
mind was, that these were a niunlx^r of nicteoriteB 
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which at some past period had fallen upon the earth's 
surface. 

But a further exmuiimtion of the locality revealed 
a number of facts which, as Professor Steenstrup 
pointed out, it is very difficult to reconcile with the 
I theotj that the Ovifak masses of iroa are of meteoric 
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origin. The district of Western Greenland, where 
these masses were discovered, has been the scene of 
volcanic outbursts on the grandest scale during the 
Miocene period. In close proximity to the great iron 
massea, there are seen a number of basaltic dykes; 
and, when these dykes are carefully examined, the 
basaltic rock of which they are composed is seen to be 
full of particles of metallic iron. In fig. 87, we Lave 
a drawing made from a section of the Ovifak basalts 
magnified four or iive diameters. The rock-masB is 
seen to be composed of blac-k, opaque ma^etite, and 
transparent crystals of augite, labradorite, olivine, <S:c. 
while, through the whole, particles of metallic iron are 
found entangled among the different crystals in 
most remarkable manner. 

It has been suggested that this singular rock migl 
have been formed by a meteorite falling, in Miocene 
times, into a lava-stream in a state of incandescence. 
But the relation of the metallic particles to the stoDy 
materials is such as to lend no support whatever to 
this rather strained hypothesis. 

A carefid study of all the facts of the case by 
Lawrence Smith, Daubr^e, and others well acquainted 
with the phenomena exhibited by meteorites, has led to 
the conclusion that the large iron-masses of Ovifak, as 
well as the particles of metallic iron diffused through 
the surrounding basalts, are all of terrestrial origin, and 
have been brought by volcanic action from the earth's 
interior. It is probable that, just as we find in many 
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basaltic lavas nodules of ultra-basic materials similar to 
the stonj parts of meteorites, so in these basalts of 
Ovifak we have roaBBes of iron alloyed with nickel, 
Bimilar to the metallic portions of meteorites. Both 
the atonj and metallic enclosures in the basalt are in 
all probability derived from deeper portions of the 
earth's crust. By the weathering away of the basalt 
of Ovifak, the larger masses of metallic iron have been 
left exposed upon the shore where they were found. 

There are a number of other facts which seem to 
rapport this startling conclusion. Thus it has been 
shown by Professor Andrews that certain basalts in our 
own islands contain particles of metallic iron of micro- 
scopic dimensions, and it ia not improbable that some 
of the masses of nickeliferoua iron found in various 
parts of the earth's surface, which have hitherto been 
regarded as meteorites, are, like those of Ovifak, of 
l«rrestrial origin. 

Another piece of evidence pointing in the same 
direction, is derived from those great fissures communi- 
cating with the interior of our globe which become filled 
with metallic minerals, and are known to us as mineral- 
veins. In these mineral-veins the native metals, their 
alloys, and combinations of these with sulphur, chlorine, 
phosphorus, &e., are frequently present. But oxides of 
the metals, except as products of subsequent alteration, 
occur far less frequently than in the earth's crust gene- 
tally. Hence we are led to conclude that the substances 
S^ch in the outer part of the earth's crust always exist 
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in combination with oxygen, are at greater depths in a 
free and uncombined condition. 

Nor is it a circumstance altogether unworthy of 
attention that the researches of Mr. Norman Lockyer 
and other astronomers, based on the known facts of the 
relative densities of the several members of the solar 
system, and the ascertained relations of the different 
solar envelopes, have led to conclusions closely in accord 
with those arrived at by geologists. These researches 
appear to warrant the hypothesis that the interior of 
our globe consists of metallic substances uncombined 
with oxygen, and that among these metallic substances 
iron plays an important part. Our globe, as we know, 
is a great magnet, and the remarkable phenomena of 
terrestrial magnetism may also not improbably i 
their explanation in the fact that metallic iron fonM 
so large a portion of the earth's interior. 

The interesting fe,cts which we have been considj 
ing may be made clearer by the accompanyiiig dia, 
(fig, 88). The materials ejected from volcanic vents 
(lavas) are in almost all cases compounds of silicon and 
the various metals with oxygen. In the lighter or acid 
lavas osygen constitutes one-half of their weight, and 
the proportion of metals of the iron-group is very small. 
As we pass to the heavier intermediate and basic lava|| 
we find the proportion of oxygen diminishing, and ti 
metals of the alkaline earths (magnesium and calciuiS 
with the metals of the iron-group increasing, in qus 
tity. In the small and interesting group of the ultr 
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basit! lavae the proportion of oxygen is comparatively 
Bmall, and the proportion of magneaiom and iron very 
Ligh. So much for the terrestrial rocka. 

Now let us turn our attention to the extra-terreatrial 
rocks or those found in meteorites. The Asiderites are 
quite identical in composition with the ultra-basic lavas 
of our globe, but in the Sporadosideritea and the Sys- 
siderites we find the proportion of o^gen rapidly dimi- 
nishing, and that of metallic iron increasing. Finally, 
la the Holoaiderites the oxygen entirely disappears, 
aad the whole mass becomes metallic. 

From the Holoaiderites at one end of the chain to 
the acid lavas at the other, we find there is a complete 
and continuous series; the rocks of terrestrial origin 
overlapping, in their least oxydized representatives, the 
most highly oxydized representatives of the extra-ter- 
reatrial rocka. But the discovery at Ovifak of the iron- 
maasea, and the basalta with iron disseminated, has 
afforded another very important link, placing the ter- 
restrial and extra-terrestrial rocks in closer relations 
with one another. 

All these facts appear to point to the conclusion 
that the earth's interior consists of metallic substances 
either quite uncombined or simply alloyed with one 
another, and among these iron is very conspicuous by 
its abundance. The outer crust, which is probably of 
no great thickness, coutaina an enormous proportion of 
oxygen and silicon combined with the roateriala which 
constitute the interior portions of our globe. It may 
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be, SB has been suggested by aatronomera, that our 
earth consisted at one time of a solid metallic miisa 
surrounded by a vaporous envelope of metalloids, and 
that the whole of the latter, with the exception of the 
constituents of the atmosphere and ocean, have gradii- 
ally entered info combination with the metals of the 
nucleus to form the existing crust of the globe. But 
of this period the geologist can take no cognisance. 
The records which be studies evidently commenced at 
a long subsequent period, when the conditions prevail- 
ing at the earth's surface differed but little, if at all, 
from those which exist at the present day. Equally little 
has the geologist to do with speculations conceming 
a far distant future when, as some philosophers have 
suggested, the work of combination of the waters and 
atmosphere of the earth's surface with the metallic 
substances of its interior shall be completed, and otir 
globe, entirely deprived of its fluid envelopes, reduced tfl 
the condition in wliich we find our satellite, the moon. 



There is another class of enquiries conceming tJiM 
earth's interior to which the attention of both geologists 
and astronomers has long been directed — that, namely, 
which deals with the problem of the physical condition 
of the interior of our globe. 

The fact that masses of molten materials are seen 
nt many points of the earth's surface to issue fraai 
fissures in the crust of our globe, seems at first sighS 
to find a simple explanation if we suppose oar planet U 
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consist of a fluid central maBB surrounded by a solid 
crust. Hence we find that among those wbo first thought 
upon this subject, this hypothesis of a liquid centre 
and a solid crust was almost universally accepted. This 
hypothesis was supposed to find further support in 
the lact that, as we penetrate into the earth's crust by 
mines or boring operations, the temperature is found 
to continually increase. It was imagined, too, that 
tbin condition of our planet would best agree with the 
requirements of the nebular hypothesis of Iflplnee, 
which. esplauiH the formations and movements of the 
bodies of the solar system by the cooling down of 
a nebulous mass. 

But a more careful and criticiil esamiaatiori of the 
question has led many geologists and astronomers to 
reject the hypothesis that the earth consists of a great 
fluid mass surrounded by a comparatively thin shell 
of solid materials. 

Volcanic outbursts and earthquake tremors, though 
so terrible and destructive to man and his works, are 
but slight and inconsiderable disturbances in a globe of 
Buch vast dimensions as that on which we live. The 
condition of the crust of the globe is, in spite of volcanic 
and earthquake manifestations, one of general stability ; 
and this general stability has certainly been main- 
tained during the vast periods covered by the geological 
record. Such a state of things seems quite irrecon- 
cilable with the supposition that, at no great depth 
from the surface, the whole mass of the globe is in & 
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live influences of the surrounding membera of the solar 
system would be very diSerent to what is found to be 
thecaae. 

That the earth ia in a solid condition to a great 
depth from the surface, and possibly quite to the centre, 
ia a conclusion concerning which there can be little 
doubt; and in the next chapter we shall endeavour to 
show that such a condition of things is by no means 
incompatible with those mnnifestations of internal 
energy, the phenomena of which we are considering in 
Has work. The question, therefore, of the complete 
Bolidity of our globe, or of its consisting of a solid and 
a liquid portion, is one of speculative interest only, and 
is in no way involved in our investigations concern- 
ing the nature and origin of volcanic aclivity. We 
may conclude this chapter by enumerating the several 
hypotheses which have at different times been main- 
tained concerning the nature of the interior of our globe. 

First. It has been suggested that the eartli con- 
aiata of a fluid or semi-fluid nucleus surroujided and 
enclosed in a soUd shell. Some have maintained this 
shell to be of such insignificant thickness, as compared 
with the bulk of the interior liquid mass, that portions 
of the latter are able to reach the earth's surface through 
movements and fractures of the outer shell, and that in 
this manner volcanic manifestations originate. Others, 
impressed with the general stability and rigidity of the 
globe as a whole, have maintained that the outer solid 
shell must have a very considerable thickness, amount- 



ing probably to not less than sereral himdreds of mUeft 
But throogh a shell of such tluckness it is difficult t 
conci:tve of the liquid masses of the interior trnding 
their way to the surface, and those who have held th|| 
view are driven to suggest some other means bj whid 
local developments of volcanic action might be brough 
about. 

Secondly. Some physicists have asserted that a globft 
of liquid matter radiating ita heat into space, woold teiut 
to solidify both at the surface and the centre, at the samo; 
time. The consequence of this action would be th» 
production of a sphere with a sohd external shell an 
a solid central nucleus, but with an interposed layer i 
a fluid or semi-fluid condition. It has been pointe 
out that if we suppose the solidification to have goM 
BO far, as to have caused the partial union of the in>- 
tcrior nucleus and the external shell, we may conceivB 
a condition of things in which the stability ai 
rigidity is sufficient to satisfy both geologists and a 
troQomers, but that in still unsolidified pockets i 
reservoirs, filled with liquefied rock, between tlie ntt 
cleus and the shell, we should have a competent caua^ 
for the production of the volcanic phenomena of thi 
globe. In this liypothesis, however, it is assumed 
that the cooling at the centre and the surface of the 
globe would go on at such rates that the reservoirs o 
liquid material would be left at a moderate depth from^ 
the surface, so that easy communication could 
opened between thein and volcimic vents. 
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Thirdly, It has been maintaiued that the earttifl 
may have become perfectly solid from the centre to | 
the surface. Those who hold this view endeavour to i 
account for the phenomena of voIcanoeB in one of tiro \ 
■waya. It may be, the; say, that the deep-seated rock- 
xnasses, though actually solid, are in a state of j 
iial liquidity; that though reduced to a solid state fc 
the intense pressure of the superincumbent masses, ] 
such is the condition of unstable equilibrium in the 
whole mass, that the comparatively slight movements 
and changes taking place at the earth's surface suffice 
to bring about the liquefaction of portions of its crust ] 
and consequent manifestations of volcanic energy. But J 
it may be, as other supporters of the doctrine of the ] 
earth's complete sohdity have maintained, that' the I 
phenomena of volcanoes have no direct connection with I 
a supposed incandescent condition of our planet at all, I 
und that there are chemical and mechanical forces at ' 
work within our globe which are quite competent to J 
produce at the surface all those remarkable phenomena I 
which we identify with volcanic action. I 

From this summary of the speculative views which I 
have been entertained upon the subject of the physical! 
condition of the earth's interior, it will be clear that atw 
present we have not sufficient evidence for arriving at I 
anything like a definite solution of the problem. I'he^ 
conditions of temperature and pressure which exist inS 
the interior of a globe of such vast dimensions as ou^ 
earth, are so far removed from those which we caiM 
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imitate in our experimental enquiries, and it is so un- 
nfe to posh the application of laws airived at by the 
latter to the extreme limits required by the former, 
that we shall do well to pause before attempting to 
dogmatise on such a difficult question. 

In the next chapter we shall endeavour to grapple 
with a somewhat more hopeful task, to point out how 
br observation and experiment have enabled us to 
oflkr a reasonable explanation of the wonderful series 
of j^nomena which are displayed during outbursts of 
volcanic activity. 



CHAPTER Xn. 



THE ATTEMPTS WHICH HAVE BEEN MADE TO EXPLADf 
THE CAUSES OF VOLCANIC ACTION. 

EvEiiV completed acientific investigation must consist 
of four series of operations. In the first of these an 
attempt is made to collect the whole of the facts 
bearing on the question, by means of observation and 
experiment; the latter being only observation under 
conditions determined by onrselves. In the second 
stage of the enquiry, the attention is directed to clasai- 
fyiiig and grouping the isolated facts, so as to deter- 
mine their bearings upon one another, and the general 
conclusions to which they appear to point. In the 
third stage, it is sought to frame an hypothesis which 
shall embrace all the observed facts, and shall be in 
harmony with the general conclusions derived from 
Lhem, In the fourth stage, this hypothesis is put to 
the most rigid test ; comparing the results which must 
follow, if it be true, with the phenomena actually ob- 
served, and rejecting or amending our hypothesis accord- 
ingly. Every great scientific theory has thus been 
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Tfe have discusBed in the preceding pages, and their 
remarkable Tclations to one another. We shall en 
deavour, in passing, to indicate how far these several 
hypotheses appear to be probable, as satisfying a larger 
or smaller number of those conditions of the problem 
vhich have been established hy observation, experi- 
ment, and careful reasoning ; but we shall at the same 
time carefully avoid such advocacy of any particular 
views as would tend to a prejudgment of the question. 
Hypothesis is, as we have seen, one of the legitimate 
'and necessary operations in scientific investigation. It 
only becomes a dangerous and treacherous weapon 
"when it is made to precede rather than to follow obser- 
vation and experiment, or when being regarded with 
paternal indulgence, an attempt is made to shield 
it from the relentless logic of facts. Good and bod 
hypotheses must be allowed to ' grow together till the 
harvest;' such as are unable to accommodate them- 
selves to the surrounding conditions imposed by 
newly-discovered facts and freshly-estabhshed laws will 
assuredly perish ; and in this ' struggle for existence ' 
the true hypothesis will in the end survive, while the 
false ones perish. 

It may well happen, however, that among the 
hypotheses which have up to the present time been 
framed, none will be found to entirely satisfy all the 
conditions of the problem. New discoveries in physics 
and chemistry have suggested fresh explanations of 
volcanic phenomena in the past, and may continue to 
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do SO in the future; and the true theory of volcanic 
action, when it is at last discovered, may combine 
many of the principles which now seem to be peculiar 
to different hypotheses. 

Let us, in the first place, enquire what are the fact? 
which must be accounted for in any theory of volcanic 
action. We have already been led to the conclusion 
that the phenomena exhibited by volcanoes were en- 
tirely produced by the escape of imprisoned water and 
other gases from masses of incandescent and fluid rock, 
Our subsequent examination of the problem confirmed 
the conclusion that in all cases of volcanic outburst we 
have molten rock-materials from which water and other 
gases issue with greater or leas violence. The two 
great facts to be accounted for, then, in any attempted 
explanation of volcanic phenomena, are the existence 
of this high temperature at certain points within the 
earth's crust, and the presence of great quantities of 
water and gas, imprisoned in the rocks. We shall 
perhaps simplify the enquiry if we esamine these two 
questions separately, and, in the first place, review thosb 
hypotheses which have been suggested to account for 
high temperatures in the subterranean regions, and, in 
the second place, examine those which seek to explain 
the presence of large quantities of imprisoned water 
and gases. 

That a high temperature exists in the earth's crust 
lit some depth from the surface is a fact which does not 
admit of any doubt. Every shaft sunk for mining 
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operations, and every deep boring made for the purpose 
of obtaining water, proves that a more or less regular 
increase of temperature takes place as we penetrate 
downwards. The average rate of this increase of tem- 
perature has been estimated to be about 1° Fahrenheit 
for every 50 or 60 feet of depth. 

Now if it be asBumed that this regular increase of 
temperature continues to great depths, a simple calcu- 
lation proves that ata depth of9,000 feeta temperatnre 
of 212° Fahrenheit will be found — one Bufficient to boil 
Vater at the earth's surface — while at a depth of 28 
miles the temperature will be high enough to melt 
cast-iron, and at 34 miles to fuse platinum. 

So marked is this steady increase of temperature as 
"we go downwards, that it has been seriously proposed 
to make very deep borings in order to obtain supplies 
of warm water for heating our towns. Arago and Wal- 
ferdin euggested this method for warming the Jardin 
des Plantes at Paris ; and now that such important 
improvements have been devised in carrying borings to 
enormous depths, the time may not be far distant when 
we shall draw extensively upon these supplies of anb- 
terranean heat. At the present time the city nf Buda- 
Pesth is extensively supphed with hot-water from an 
underground source. Should our coal-supply ever fail 
it may be well to remember that we have these inex- 
haustible supplies of he it everywhere beneath our 
feet. 

But although we may conclude thnt atthe moderate 
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depths we have indicated such high tempe rat urea exist, 
it would not be safe to infer, as some have done, that 
at a distance of only 40 or 50 miles from the surface 
the materials composing our globe are in a state of 
actual fusion. Both theory and experiment indicate 
that under increased pressure the fusing point of solid 
bodies is raised ; and just as in a Papia's digester we 
may have water retained by high pressure in a liquid 
condition at a temperature far above 212° F., so in tji^m 
interior of the earth, masses of rock may exist in |fl 
solid state, at a temperature fiir above that at which ' 
they woutd fuse at the earth's surface. We may speak 
of such rock-masses, retained in a solid condition by 
intense pressure, at a temperature far above their fusing' 
point at the earth's surface, as being in a * potentially 
liquid condition.' Upon any relief of pressure such 
masses would at once assume the liquid state, just 
as the superheated water in a Papin's digester imme- 
diately flashes into steam upon the fracture of the 
strong vessel by which it is confined. We have already 
seen how the action at volcanic vents often appears to 
indicate just such a manifestation of elastic forces, as 
would be exhibited by the relief of superheated masses 
from a state of confinement by pressure. 

In reasoning upon questions of this kind, however, 
we must always be upon our guard against giving un- 
due extension to principles and laws which seem to be 
clearly established by experiment at the earth's surface. 
It is well to remember how exceedingly limited is our 
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F command of extreme pressurefl and high temperatures, 
when compared with those which may exist within a 
body of the dimensions of our globe. 

If we were to imagine a set of intelligent creatures, 
who were able to command only a range of temperatures 
from 50° to 200° F., engaged upon an investigation of 
the properties of water, we shall easily understand how 
Unsafe it may be to extend generalisations far beyond 
the limits covered by actual experiment. Such beings, 
from their observation of the regular changes of volume 
of water at all the temperatures they could command, 
might infer that at still higher and lower temperatures 
the same rates of expansion and contraction would be 
maintained. Yet, as we well know, such an inference 
"woxdd he (juite wide of the truth ; for a little above 
200° F. water suddenly expands to 1,700 times its 
volume, and not far below 50° F. the contraction ia 
suddenly changed for expansion. 

It has been argued by the late Mr. David Forbea 
and others that, inasmuch as experiment has shown 
that— though the fusing points of solids are raised by 
pressure, yet that this rise of the fusing points goes 
on in a diminishing ratio as compared with the 
pressures applied- — a limit will probably be reached at 
which the most intense pressure will not he sufficient 
to retain substances at a high temperature In their 
solid state. The fact that gases cannot be retained in 
a liquid condition by the most intense pressure at a 
temperature above their critical point, may seem by 
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analogy to favour the same coacluaion. Hence, Dnrid 
Forbes, Dana, and other authors, have argued in favoui 
of the exiatence of a great liquid nucleus in our globe 
covered bj a comparatively thin, solid crust. And It 
we accept the supposed proofs of a constant increase of 
temperature from the surface to the centre of the globe, 
such a conclusion appears to be at least as well founded 
as that which regards the central masses of the earth 
as maintained in a solid condition by intense pressure. 

A little consideration will, however, convince UB 
that the facts which have been relied upon as proving 
the intensely heated condition of the central masses of 
our globe, are by no means so conclusive as has been 
supposed. 

The earth's form, which mathematicians have shown 
to be exactly that which would be acquired by a globe 
composed of yielding materials rotating on its axis at 
the ratfi which our planet does, has often been adduced 
as proving that the latter was not always in a rigid and 
unyielding condition. In the same way, all the re- 
markable facts and relations of the bodies of the solar 
system, which have been shown by astronomers to lend 
such support to the nebular hypothesis, have been 
thought, at the same time, to favour the view that our 
earth is still in a condition of uncompleted solidification. 

But it is quite admissible to accept the nebular 
hypothesis and the view that our globe attained its 
present form whUe still in a state of fluidity, and at the 
same time to maintain that our earth has long since 
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reached ita condition of complete aolidification. And 
there are not a few facts which appear to lend support 
to such a conclusion. 

If the rapid rate of increase in temperature which 
has been demonstrated to occur at so many parts of 
the earth's surface be maintained to the centre, then, aa 
argaed by David Forbes and Dana, it is difficult to 
conceive of our earth aa being in any other condition 
than that of a hquid mass covered by a comparatively 
thin crust. The objection to this view, both upon geo- 
logical and astronomical grounds, we have pointed out 
in the previous chapter. 

Before accepting as a demonstrated conclusion this 
notion of a constant increase of temperature irom the 
surface to the centre of our globe, it may be well to 
re-examine the facts which are relied upon as proving it, 

That there is a general increase of temperature so 
far as we are able to go downwards in the earth's crust, 
there can, as we have seen, be no doubt whatever. Yet 
it may be well to bear in mind how very limited ia the 
range of our observation on the subject. The deepest 
mines extend to little more than half-a-mile from the 
surface, and the deepest boringa to Httle more than 
three-quarters of a mile, while the distance from the 
earth's surface to ita centre is nearly 4,000 miles. 
We may well pause before we extend conclusions, de- 
rived from such very limited observations, to auch 
enormous depths. 

But when we examine critically these obsen^ations 
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themwlTaa, we shall find equal grounds for caution in 
genenlising firom tliem. There is the greatest and 
most startling divergence in the resuH-s of the observa- 
tions which have been made at different points at the 
earth's surface. Even when every allowance is made 
for errorg of observatloD, these discrepancies still remain. 
In some places the increase of temperature as we go 
downwards is so rapid that it amounts to 1° Fahrenheit 
I for every 20 feet in depth, while in other cases, in order 
to obtain the same increase in temperature of 1' Fah- 
renheit, we have to descend as much as 100 feet. 

Now if, as is so often assumed, this increase of 
temperature as we go downwards be due to our approach 
to incandescent masses forming the interior portions of 
the globe, it is difficidt to understand why greater 
uniformity is not exhibited in the rat« of increase in 
different areas. No difference in the conducting powers 
of the various rock-materials is sufficient to account for 
the fact that in some places the rate of increase in 
temperature in going downwards is no less than five 
times as great as it is in others. 

Again, there are some remarkable facts eonceming 
the variation in the rate of increase in temperatme 
with depth which seem equally irreconcilable with the 
theory that the heat in question is directly derived from 
a great, central, incandescent mass. M. Walferdin, by a 
series of careful observations in two shafts at Creuzot, 
proved that down to the depth of 1,800 feet the increase 
of temperature amounted to V Fahrenlieit for every 55 
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feet of descent, but below the depth named, the rate of 
increase was as much us 1° Fahrenheit for every 44 feet. 
On the other hand, in the great boring of Crenelle at 
Paris, the increase in temperature down to the depth of 
740 feet amounted to 1° Falirenheit for every 50 feet of 
descent, but from 740 feet down to 1,600 feet, the rate 
of increase diminished to 1° for 75 feet of descent. 
The same remarkable fact was strikingly shown in the 
case of the deepest boring in the world — that of Speren- 
berg, near Berlin, which attained the great depth of 
4,052 feet. In this case, the rate of increase in tem- 
perature for the first 1,900 feet, was l" Fahrenheit 
for every 55 feet of descent, and for the next 2,000, it 
diminiahed to 1° Fahrenheit for every 62 feet of descent. 
In the deep well of Buda-Pesth there was actually found 
a decline in temperature below the depth of 3,000 
feet. 

Perhaps the moat interesting fact in connection 
with this question which has been discovered of late 
years, is that in districts which have recently been the 
seat of volcanic agencies, the rate of increase in tem- 
perature, as we go downwards in the earth's crust, is 
abnormally high. Thus at Monte Maasi in Tuscany, 
the temperature was found to increase at the rate 
of 1° Fahrenheit for every 24 feet of descent. In 
Hungary several deep wells and borings have been 
made, which prove that a very rapid increase of f«m- 
perature occurs. The deep boring at Buda-Peath pene- 
trates to a depth of 3,160 feet, and a temperature of 
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178° Fahrenheit haa been observed near the bottom. 
The rate of increase of temperature in this boring waa 
about 1° for every 23 feet of descent. In the mines 
opened in the great Comstock lode, in the western 
territories of the United States, an abnormally high 
temperature haa been met with amounting in some 
cases to 157° Fahrenheit. Although this is the richest 
mineral-vein in the world, having yielded since 1859, 
when it was first discovered, 60, OOO.OOOi. worth of gold 
and silver, this rapid increase in temperature in going 
downwards threatens in the end to entirely baffle the 
enterprise of the miner. The rate of increase in tem- 
perature in the case of the Comatoct mines has been 
estimated at 1° Fahrenheit for eveiy 45 feet of descent, 
between 1,000 and 2,000 feet from the surface, but as 
much as 1° Fahrenheit for every 25 feet, at depths 
below 2,000 feet. 

The facts which we have stated, with othera of a 
similar kind, have led gedo^sta to look with grave feel- 
ings of doubt upon the old hypothesis which regarded 
the increase of temperature found in making excavations 
into the earth's cruat as a proof that we are approach- 
ing a great incandescent nucleus. They have thus been 
led to enquire whether there are any conceivable sources 
of high temperatures at moderate depths — temperatures 
which would be quite competent to produce locally all 
the phenomena of volcanic action. 

There are not wanting other facta which seem tti 
point to the same conclusion : namely, that volcanic 
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action is not due to the existence of a. universal reser- 
Toir of incandescent material occupying the central 
portion of our globe, but to the local development 
of high temperaturea at moderate deptiifl from the 
surface. 

The close connection between the phenomena of vol- 
canoes and earthquakes cannot be doubted. It ie true 
that some of those vibrations or tremors of the earth's 
cruet, to which we apply the name of earthquakes, occur 
in areas which are not now the seat of volcanic action j 
and it is equally true that the stratified rock-masses of 
our globe, far away from any volcanic centres, exhibit 
proofs of violent movement and fracture, in the pro- 
duction of which, concuBsiona giving rise to earthquake 
vibrations, could scarcely fail to have occurred. But it 
is none the less certain that earthquakes as a rule take 
place in those areas which are the seats of volcanic action, 
and that great earthquake-shocks precede and accom- 
pany volcanic outbursts. Sometimes, too, it has been 
noticed that the manifestation of activity at a volcanic 
centre is marked by the sudden decline of the earth- 
quake-tremors of the district around, as though a 
safety-valve had been opened at that part of the earth's 



Mr. Mallet has shown that by the careful study of 
the effects produced at the sm-face by eartbquake-vibra^ 
tions, we may determine with considerable acciuracy the 
point at which the shock or concussion occurred which 
gave rise to the vibration. Now it is a most remarkable 
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fact tJbat BQch calculations have led to the cODcluaion 
tiiat, ao far as is at present known, earthquake shocks 
never originate at greater depths than thirty miles from 
the surface, and that in some cases the focus from which 
the waves of elastic compression producing an earth- 
quake proceed is only at the depth of seven or eight 
miles. As we have already seen, there can be no doubt 
that in the great majority of instances the forces 
originating earthquake- vibrations and volcanic outbursts 
are the same, and independent lines of reasoning have 
conducted us to the conclusion that these forces operate 
at very moderate distances from the earth's surface. 

Under these circnmstances, geologists have been led 
to enquire whether there are any means by which we 
can conceive of such an amount of heat, as would be 
competent to produce volcanic outbursts, being locally 
developed at certain points within the earth's crust. 
Recent discoveries in physical science which have shown 
the close relation to one another of different kinds of 
force, and their mutual convertibility, have at least 
suggested the possibility of the existence of causes by 
which such high temperatures within certain portions 
of the earth's crust may be originated. 

When, at the commencement of the present century, 
Sir Humphry Davy discovered the remarkable metals 
of the alkalies and alkaline earths, and at the same time 
demonstrated the striking phenomena which are ex- 
hibited if these metals be permitted to unite with 
oxygen, he at once perceived that if such metals existed 
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in an oncombined condition within the earth's crust, 
the access of water and air to the mass might give rise 
to the development of such an amount of heat, as would 
be competent to produce volcanic phenomena at the 
surface. It is true that at a later date Davy recognised 
thf chemical theory of volcanoes as being beset with 
considerable difficulties, and was disposed to abandon 
it altogether. It was argued, with considerable show 
of reason, that if the heat at volcanic centres were 
produced by the access of water to metallic substances, 
great quantities of hydrogen would necessarily be 
evolved, and this gas ought to be found in prodigious 
quantities among the emanations of volcanoes. The 
fact that such enormous quantities of hydrogen gas are 
not emitted from volcanic vents has been held by many 
authors to be fatal to the chemical theory of volcanoes. 
But the later researches of Graham and others have 
made known facts which go far towards supplying an 
answer to the objections raised against the chemical 
theory of volcanoes. Various solids and liquids have 
been shown to possess the power of absorbing many 
times their volume of certain gases. Among the gases 
thus absorbed in large quantities by solids and liquids, 
hydrogen is very conspicuous. In some cases gases are 
absorbed by metals or other sohds in a state of fusion, 
and yielded up again by them as they cool. 

It is a very remarkable circumstance that some 
meteorites are found to have absorbed large quantities 
of hydrogen gas, and this is given off when they aia 
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heated is vacuo. Thus it has been demonrstrated that 
certain meteorites have contained aa much as forty- 
seven times their own volume of hydrogen gas. 

We have already pointed out that there are reasons 
for believing the internal portions of our globe to be 
composed of materials similar to those found in meteo- 
rites. If such be the ease, the access of water to these 
metallic substances may result in the formation of 
oxides, attended with a great local development of heat, 
the hydrogen which is liberated being at once absorbed 
by the smrounding metallic substances. That this 
oxidation of the metallic substances in the interior 
of our globe by the access of water and air from the 
surface is continually going on, can scarcely be doubted. 
We may even look forward to a far-distant period when 
the whole of the liquid and gaseous envelopes of the 
globe shall have been absorbed into its substance, and 
our earth thereby reduced to the condition in whitt 
we now find the moon to be. 

There is a second method by which high tempera- 
tures might be locally developed within the earth's 
crust, which has been suggested by Vose, Mallet, and 
other authors. 

We have good grounds for believing that the tem- 
pemture of our globe is continually diminishing by its 
radiation of heat into space. This cooling of our glolw 
is attended by contraction, which results in movements 
of portions of its crust. It may at first sight appear 
that such movements would be so small and insignifi- 
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cant as to be quite anworthy of notice. But if we 
take into account the vast size of our earth it will be 
seen that the movementa of such enormous massea 
may be attended with the most wonderful results. 

It has been shown that if a part of the earth's crust 
fifty miles in thickness were to have its temperature 
raised 200° Fahrenheit, its surface would be raised to 
the extent of 1,000 or 1,500 feet. Le Conte has 
pointed out that if we conceive the conduction of heat 
to take place at slightly different rates along different 
radii of our globe, we should at once be able to account 
for the existing inequalities of the earth's surface, and 
for all those continental movements which can be shown 
to have taken place in past geological periods. 

But if we admit, as we have good grounds for doir^g, 
that the loss of heat from the external portions of our 
globe goes ou more rapidly than in t.he ease of the 
central masses, we have thereby introduced another 
powerful agent for the production of high temperaturea 
within the earth's crust. The external shell of the 
globe will tend to contract upon the central mass, and 
in so doing a series of tangential strains will result 
which will be capable of folding and crumpling the 
rocks along any lines of weakness. That such crush- 
ing and criunpling has during all geological periods 
taken place along lines of weakness in the earth's crust, 
is proved, as we have seen, by the phenomena pre- 
sented by mountain-ranges. Now these crushings, 
crumplings, and other violent movements of great 



rock-masBCs must result in tlie development of k !ti 
amount of heat, juat as the forcing down of s 
upon a moving wheel produces heat. This t 
is etrikingly confirmed by the well-known 1 
fact that nearly all rocks which have undei 
movement and contortion are found to presen 
of having been subjected to such chemical fl 
line actions, as would result from tie devt 
high temperature within their mass. 

Let us sum up briefly the various met 
have been suggested to account for tlie l 
tures within certain parts of theearth's orui 
volcanic phenomena are produced. 

Our globe may be conceived of as an ml 
liquid mass surrounded by a cooler, solid s 
regard this liquid interior mass as supply] 
the various volcanic vents of tte earth, it mlD 
ceded that the out«r shell is of compaiaUn 
thickness. But astronomers are almost ' 
agreed that such a thin outer shell and i 
mass are quite incompatible with that i 
onr planet exhibits under the attractions c 
boura. Geologists are almost equally i 
regarding this hypothesis of a liquid DUolea| 
solid shell as contradicted by the stability ifl 
ditiona which have been maintained diu 
past periods, and which exist at the preseo&^a 
extent and character of volcanic action do not i^ 
a condition of general instability in onr earth, I 
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of stability subject to small and local int«rfereDce9. 
The grandest volcanic disturbances appear small and 
insignificant, if we take into account the vast dimen- 
aiona of the globe upon which they are displayed. 

If, on the other hand, we consider the outer solid 
shell to be of great tbickneas, we are met by tie diffi- 
culty of accounting for the upheaval of liquid matter 
through such vast thickneaaea of a solid shell. The 
differences in character of lavaa extruded from closely 
adjoining volcanic districts seem equally difficult of 
explanation on any theory of a central, fiuid nucleua 
and a aoUd, outer shell, Nor is the diatributioii of heat 
within the earth's cruat so uniform as might be antici- 
pated, if the source of that heat be a great central 
mass of highly heated materials. 

Under these circumstances, geologists and physicists 
have enquired whether any other conditions can he 
imagined as existing in the earth's interior, which 
would better account for the observed phenomena than 
does the hypothesis of a liquid nucleus and a solid 
outer shell. Two such alternative hypotheses h^ve 



Mr. Hopkins, adopting the theory that the earth 
has solidified both at the centre and its outer surface, 
endeavoured to explain the occurrence of volcanoes and 
earthquakes by supposing that cavities of liquid mate- 
rial have been left between the solid nucleus and the 
solid shell, and these cavities full of Hquid materials 
constitute the sources from which the existing volcanoes 
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of the globe draw their aupplies. But this bypotlieflia 
ifl found to be beset with many difficalties when we 
attempt to apply it to the explanation of the pheno- 
mena of volcanic action. It entirely fails, among othex 
things, to account for the remarkable fact that during 
past geological periods the scene of volcanic action has 
been continually shifting over the surface of the eartli, 
so that there is probably no considerable area of our 
globe which has not at one time or other been invaded 
by the volcanic forces. 

By some other theorists, who have felt the full force 
of this last objection, an attempt has been made to 
explain the phenomena of volcanoes by supposing that 
the globe is solid from its surface to its centre, but 
that the internal portions of the globe are at such a 
high temperature that they are only retained in a solid 
condition by the enormous pressure to which they are 
subjected. The central masses of the globe are thus 
■regarded as being in an actually solid, but in a potm- 
iially liquid condition, and any local relief of pressure 
is at once followed by the conversion of solid to 
liquefied materials, in the district where the relief 
takes place, resulting in the manifestation of volcanic 
phenomena at the spot. It may be granted that this 
hypothesis better accords with the known facts of Vul- 
eanology than any of those which we have previously 
described, but it is impossible to shut our eyes to the 
, that not a few serious difficulties still renuun. 
liua it is based upon the assumption that the law of 
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the elevation of tlie point of fusion by pressure ia true 
at temperatures and pressures almost infinitely above 
those at whicb we are able to conduct observations ; 
but neither experiment nor analogy warrant this con- 
clusion, for the former shows that the elevation of the 
point of fusion by pressure goes on in a continually 
diminishing ratio, and the latter fnrniflhes us with the 
example of volatile liquids which, above their critical 
points, obstinately remain in a gaseous condition nnder 
the highest pressures. Nor is it easy upon this hypo- 
thesis to account for the very irregular distribution of 
temiieratures within the earth's crust, aa demonstrated 
by observations in mines, wells, and borings. The hy- 
pothesis further requires the assumption that, at such 
very moderate depths as are required for the reservoirs 
of volcanoes, the effects of pressure and temperature on 
the condition of rock-materials are so nicely balanced 
that the smallest changes at the surface lead to a dis- 
turbance of the equihbriimi. 

It is the weight of these several ohjections that has 
led geologists in recent years to regard with greater 
favour those hypotheses which seek to account for the 
production of high temperatures within parts of the 
earth's crust, without having recourse to a supposed 
incandescent nucleus. If it can be shown that there 
are any chemical or mechanical forces at work within 
the crust of the globe which are capable of producing 
local elevations of temperature, then we may conceive 
of a condition of things existing in the earth's interior 
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which is free fixnn the objectioDS raieed hy the 
nomer on the score of the earth's proved rigidity, and 
hy the geo)<^st on the ground of ita general stability, 
and which at the same time seems to harmonise better 
with the observed facts of the distribution of tempera- 
ture within the earth's crust. How far the existence 
of such chemical and mechanical agencies capable of 
producing high temperatures within the crust of the 
globe have been substantiated, we have already en- 
deavoured to point out. 

It must be admitted, then, that the questions of 
the nature of the earth's interior and the cause of the 
high temperatures which produce volcanic phenomena, 
are still open ones. We have not yet got beyond thi 
stage of endeavouring to account for the facts observ* 
by means of tentative hypotheses. Some of these, 
we have seen, agree with the facts, so far as they are 
at present known, much better than others ; but the 
decision between them or the rejection of the whole of 
them in favour of some new hypothesis, must depend 
on the results of future observation and enquiry. 

It may be well, before leaving this subject, to re- 
mark that they are all equally reconcilable with 
nebular theory of Kant and Laplace. Granting 
the matter composing our globe has passed successively 
through the gaseous and liquid conditions, it is open 
to us to imagine the earth as now composed of a liquid 
nucleus with cither a thick or a thin sohd shell j of 
solid nucleus and a solid shell with more or less liqtul 
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matter between them ; or, lastly, to conceive of it as 
having become perfectly solid from the centre to the 
surface. 

But it is not upon the existence of a high temperit* 
ture withia certain parts of the earth's crust that the 
production of volcanic activity alone depends. The pre- 
sence of water and other liquid and gaseous substances 
in a state of the most intimate admixture with the 
fused rock-masses, is, as we have seen, tlie main cause 
of the violent displays of energy exhibited at volcanic 
centres. And we shall now proceed to notice the hy- 
potheses which have been suggested to account for the 
presence of these liquid and gaseous bodies in the midst 
of the masses of incandescent materials poured out from 
volcanic vents. 

There is an explanation of this presence of water 
and various gases in the masses of molten rock-materiala 
within the earth's crust which at once suggests itself, 
and which was formerly very generally accepted, Vol- 
canotfl, as we have seen, are usually situated near coast- 
lines, and if we imagine fissures to be produced by 
which sea-water finds access to masses of incandescent 
rock -materials, then we can regard volcanic outbursts 
as resulting from this meeting of water with rock- . 
masses in a highly heated condition. This supposition 
has been thought to receive much support from \he 
fact that many of the gases evolved from volcanic venta i 
are snch as would be produced by the decomposition of 
substances present in sea-water. 
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But it frequently happens that an exphination which 
&t first sight appears to be very simple and obvious, 
turns out on more critical examination to be quite the 
reverse, and this is the case with the supposed origina- 
tion of volcanic outbursts by the access of sea-water to 
incandescent rock-material by means of earth-fissures. 
It is difficult to understand how, by such means, that 
wonderfully intimate union between the liquefied rock 
and the water, evolved in such quantities during vol- 
canic outbursts, could be brought about; and moreover, 
we can scarcely regard the production of fissures in the 
earth's cnist as being at the same time both the cause 
and the effect of this influx of wafer to the deep-seated 
rock-masses at a high temperature. 

During recent years the attention of both geologists 
and physicists has been directed to a remarkable pro- 
perty exhibited by many liq\iida and solids, as supplying 
a, possible explanation of the phenomena of volcanic 
action. The property to which we refer is that whereby 
some liquid and solid substances are able to absorb 
many times their volume of certain gases— which gases 
under different conditions may be given off again or 
' occluded ' from the liquids or solids. This power of 
absorption is a very remarkable one ; it is not attended 
with chemical combination, but the amount of condensa- 
tion which gases must undergo within the solid or liquid 
substances is sometimes enormous. Water may be made 
to absorb more than 1 ,000 times its volume of ammonis, 
and more than 500 times its volume of hydrochloric 
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Bcid. Alcohol may absorb more than 300 times its 

voliune of sulphuroua acid. Charcoal may absorb 100 
times its volume of ammonia, 85 times its volume of 
hydrochloric acid, 65 times its volume of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, 55 timea its volume of Bulphuroua acid, and 
35 times its volume of carbonic acid. Platinum-black 
absorbs many times its volume of oxygen and other 
gases. 

This power of absorption of gases varieR in different 
solids and liquids according to ibe conditions to which 
they are subjected. Dr. Henry showed it to be a general 
law in liquids that, as the pressure is augmented, the 
weight of the gas absorbed is proportionately increased. 

Sometimes this absorption of gases takes place only 
at high temperatures. Thus silver in a state of fusion 
is able to absorb 22 times its volume of oxygen gas. 
When the metal is allowed to cool thia gaa is given 
off, and if the cooHng takes place suddenly a crust is 
formed on the surface, and the phenomenon known as 
the ' spitting of silver ' ia exhibited. Sometimes during 
thia operation miniature cones and lava-streams are 
formed on the surface of the cooling mass, which pre- 
sent a striking resemblance to those formed on a grand 
scale upon the snrfece of the globe. Similar pheno- 
mena are exhibited by several other metals and by the 
oxide of lead. 

The researches of Troost and others have shown 
that molten iron and steel possess the property of 
absorbing considerable quantities of oxygen, hydrogen, 
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carbonic acid, and carbonic oxide, and that theee gaeet 
are given off in the operation known as ' seething,' when 
either the pressure or the temperature is diminished. 

IIochst«tter has shown that in the process of extract- 
ing sulphur from the residues obtained during the 
manufacture of soda, some very interesting phenomena 
are manifested. The molten sulphur is exposed to a 
temperature of 262" Fahrenheit, and a pressure of two 
or three atmospheres, in the presence of steam ; under 
these cireumEtancen it is found that (he sulphur absorbs a 
considerable quantity of water, which is given off again 
with great violence firom the mass as it undergoes 
solidification. The hardened crust which forms on the 
surface of the molten sulphur is agitated and fissuri 
miniature cones and lava-streams being formed u] 
it, which have a striking reseuiblance to the grani 
phenomena of the same kind exhibited upon the 
of the globe. 

The observations which we have described provt 
clusively that many liquids and sohds in a molten con- 
dition have the power of absorbing many times their 
volume of certain gasee, and that this action 
by heat and pressure. 

That the molten materials which issue firom volt 
vents have absorbed enormous quantities of steam 
other gases, we have the most undisputable evidence. 
The volume of such gases given off during volcanic 
outbursts, and while the lava-streams are flowing and 
consolidating, is- enormons, and can only be accounted 
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for by supposing that the massea of fluid rock have 
absorbed many times their volume of the gai^eB. But 
we have another not less convincing proof of the same 
fact in the circumstance that volcanic materials nhich 
have consolidated under great pressure^ — such as 
granites, gabbroa, porphyries, &c. — exhibit in their 
crystals innumerable cavities containing similar gases 
in a liquefied stjite. 

It is to the violent escape of these gases from the 
molten rock-masses, aa the presaure upon them is re- 
lieved, that nearly all the active phenomena of volcanoes 
must be referred ; and it was the recognition of this fact 
by Spallanzani, while he was watching the phenomena 
displayed in the crater of Stroniboli, which laid the 
foundations of the science of Vulcauology. 

But here another question presents itself to the 
investigator of the phenomena of volcanoes : it is this. 
At what period did the molten rock-masses issuing from 
vents absorb those gaseous materials which are bo 
violently occluded from their midst during eruptions ? 
Two different answers to this question have been sug- 
gested. It may be that the original materials of which 
onr globe waa composed consisted of metallic substances 
in a state of fusion which had absorbed many gases, 
and that, in the fluid masses below the solid crust, vast 
quantities of vapour and gas are stored up, which are 
being gradually added to the atmosphere during vol- 
canic outbursts. The fact that meteorites, which, as 
we have seen, in all probability closely resemble the 
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materials forming the earth's interior, Bometiraes yield 
many times their volume of hydrogen and other gases, 
may be thought to lend some support to this idea. If 
i the correct one, we must regard our globe as 
idually parting with its pent-up storeB of energy, in 
those absorbed gases and vapours held in bondage by 
the solid and Said materials of its interior. 

But there is another hypothesis which is, to say 
the least, equally probable. Water containing various 
gases in solution is continually finding its way down- 
wards by infiltration into the earth's crust. Much of 
this water, after passing through pervious beds, reaches 
some impervious Btratum and is returned to the surface 
in the furm of springs. But that some of this perco- 
lating water penetrates to enormous depths is shown by 
the fiict that the deepest mines and borings encounter 
vast underground snpplies of water. When we re- 
member that nearly three-fourths of the earth's snrface 
is covered by the waters of the ocean, and that the 
average depth of these oceanic waters is more than 
10,000 feet, we may easily understand how great a 
portion of the earth's crust must be penetrated by 
infiltrating waters which can find no outlet in springs 
The penetration of the waters of \he ocean into the 
earth's crust will be aided, too, by the enormous pres- 
sure amounting to not less than several tons to the 
square-inch upon the greater part of the ocean-floor. 
It might he thought that this downward penetration 
of water would be counteracted by the upward current 
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of steam that would be produced ae these subterranean 
waters reach the hotter portions of the earth's crust. 
But the experiments of Daubree have conclitaivelj shown 
that the penetration of water through rocks takes place 
in opposition to the powerful pressure of steam in the 
contrary direction. Hence, we maj assume that cer- 
tain quantities of water, containing various gases and 
Bolida in solution, are condnually finding their way by 
vapillary infiltration from the surface to the deeply 
seated portions of the earth's crust, there to undergo 
absorption by the incandescent rock-maases and to pro- 
duce oxidation of some of their materials. 

'., The deep-sea soundings of the ' Challenger ' have 
shown that the floor of the ocean is constantly main- 
tained at a temperature but little above that of the 
freezing point of water. This low temperature is pro- 
bably produced by the absorption of heat from the 
earth's crust by the waters of the ocean, which distribute 
it by means of convection currents on the grandest 
scale. Hence, the isogeotherms, or lines indicating tHff 
depths at which the same mean temperature is found 
within the earth's cryst, are probably depressed beneath 
the great ocean-floors, and rise towards the land meases. 
It is to this circumstance, combined ■with that of the 
enormous pressure of water on the ocean-beda, that we 
must probably ascribe the general absence of volcanoes 
in the deep seas and their distribution near coast- 
lines. 

We have thus bri^-fly reviewed the chief hypothesea 
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which have been Biiggested in order to account for 
two great factors in all volcanic phenomena —nameJ 
the presence of highly heated rock-masses within tin 
earth's cmst, and the existence of various vapours and 
gases in a state of most intimate mechanical, but not 
chemical, union with these incandescent materials. It 
muRt be admitted that we do not at present appear to 
have the means for framing a complete and consistent 
theory of volcanic action, but we may hopefully look 
forward t© the time when further observation and eX' 
pcriment shall have removed many of the exit 
difficulties which beset the question, and when by 
light of such future researches unt^^nable hypothi 
shall be eliminated and the just ones improved 
established. 

But if we are constrained to admit that a study of 
the observed phenomena and established laws of volcanic 
action have not as yet enabled us to frame any complete 
and satisfactory theory on the subject, we cannot lose 
sight of the fact that all modem speculation upon this 
question appears to be tending in one definite direction. 
It is every day becoming more and more clear that our 
earth is boimd by ties of the closest resemblance to the 
other members of that family of worlds to which it 
belongs, and that the materials entering into their con- 
stitution, and the forces operating in all are the same. 

We have had occasion in a previous chapter to point 
out that there are the strongest grounds for believing 
the interior of our globe to consist of similar materials 
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to those found in the email planetary bodiea known as 
meteorites. That the comets are merely aggregations 
of such meteorites, and that the planets differ from 
them only in their greater dimensions, may be regarded 
aa among the demonstrated conclusions of the astrono- 
mer. The materials foand most abundantly in me- 
teorites and in the interior of our globe are precisely 
the same as those which are proved to exist in an in- 
candescent state in onr sun. Hence we are led to 
conclude that the whole of the bodies of the solar sys- 
tem are composed of the same chemical elements. 

That the forces operating in each of these distant 
bodies present striking points of analogy is equally 
clear. The sun is of far greater dimensions than our 
earth, and is still in great part, if not entirely, in a 
gaseous condition. The great movements in the outer 
envelopes of the sun exhibited in the ' sun-spots' and 
' solar prominences,' recnll to the mind the phenomena 
of volcanic activity upon our globe. But the vast 
energy still existing in the intensely heated mass of 
the sun, and the wonderful mobility of its gaseous 
materials, give rise to appearances beside which all 
terrestrial outbursts seem to sink into utter insignih- 
cance. Vast cavities of such dimensions that many 
globes of the size of our earth might be swallowed up 
in them are formed in the solar envelopes in the 
course of a few days or hours. Within these cavities 
or sun-spots incandescent vapours are observed, rush- 
ing upwards and downwards with almost inconceivable 
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The drawings mode by Secchi, and reproduced ia 
figs, 89 and !)0, will give some idea of the appearances 
presented by these great boles io the solar eaiffl 
lopes. 

In fig, S9 a group of sim-spots is represcDted | 
in their circulur outUnes and tendency to a 1 




rangement, they can scarcely fail to remind anyone 
familiar with volcanic phenomena of terrestrial craters, 
though their dimensions are so much greater. 

In fig. 90 the sun-spot represented shows the pre- 
sence of large floating masses of incandescent materials 
rushing upwards and downwards within the yawning 
gulf. 




From fig. 91, taken from 
a drawing by Mr. Norman 
Lockyer, we may under- 
stand the movements of 
these great protuberances of 
incandescent gas which are 
seen on the aides of the ^THuw^lTr 
8un-spots. gIiMa"^ 

The so-called solar pro- tioTmiioti 
minences present, even more 
striking resembliinces to th 
globe. 
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olcanic outbursts of our 
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Two drawings made by Jlr. Norman Lockyer ^ 
serve to give some idea of the vast dimeasions of t 
solar promineacea, and of the rapid changes whicb t 
place in their form. 




The masses of incandeseent gas were eetimated ■ 
being oo less than 27,000 feet in height, yet in t^ 
minutes they had totally changed their form and a 
pearance, as shown in fig. 93, 

stifl more striking are the changes 
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British Islands, and the force with which they were 
urged upwards was ao great that they acquired a velocity 
of 166 miles per second. The accompanying woodcat 
shows the Buccessive appearances presented by this 
grand eruptive outburst od the surface of the sun. 

The moon, which is of far smaller size than our 
earth, exhibits on its surface Hufflcfcntly striking evi- 
dences of the action of volcanic forces. Indeed the 
dimensions of the craters and fissures which cover the 
whole visible lunar surface are such that we cannot but 
• infer volcanic activity to have been far more violent 
on the moon than it is at the present day upon the 
earth. This greater violence of the volcanic forces on 
the moon is perhaps accounted for by the fact that the 
force of gravity on the surface of the moon is only 
one-sixth of that at the surface of the earth ; and 
thus the eruptive energy will have a much less smaller 
resistance to overcome in bursting asunder the solid 
crust and accunmlated heaps of ejected materials on its 
surface. But the volcanic action on the moon appears 
now to have wholly ceased, and the absence of both 
water and atmosphere in our satellite suggests that this 
extinction of volcanic energy may have been caused by 
the complete absorption of its gaseous envelope. The 
appearance presented by a portion of the moon's sur- 
face is shown in fig. 95. 

The sun and the moon appear to exhibit two 
widely separated extremes in the condition assumed 
during the cooling down from a state of incacdeacence 
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terrestrial vulcanicity, when it is discc^vered, may be 
expected not only to aflford an explanation of the phe- 
nomena displayed on our own globe, but to account for 
those displays of internal energy which have been 
manifested in other members of the same great family 
of worlds. 
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VOLCANOES 

WHAT THEY ARE AND WHAT THEY TEACH. 



Vith Nlnety-s: 



. Illuetralio 



. Cloth, saoo. 




:e manuals 



" Tho Tolume before ub is one of tbe plcasaii 
have read for sniue Lime." — J fAcTucunt. 

" Ur. Judd'a summary ib bo full and so conrisc, tliat it is almost im- 
possible to give a fair idea in a short revien'.'' — Pall Mali OatetU. 

"ProfesBor Judd discusseB tbe nature of volcanic action, the internal 
■tracCure of Tolcaaic mountains, the dintributioa of volcanoes upcm tbe 
eurfaoe of the globe, their activity in different periods of the eanh's eiist- 
ence, the use of votcaooes in the economy of nature, the various theoriea 
that have been made to explam volcauiu action. He boa abbreviated in 
thia volume a vast amonot of iuformaUon, vhich has a fasoinating in- 
terest for many minds by reason of its relation to tho past history and 
future destiny of this little bubble of earth upon which we sail through 
the infinite spaces ofether." — Nea York Hrma Joumai. 

"The book gives an exhaoalire statement of tbe phenomena of volca- 
noea, and of the &cts in the formation of mountain-chains, and relates a 
mass of interesting observations and fauts, the results of patient and ex- 
tensive pei'Bonal invcsli)^tion and Etudy, mostly in different places in 
Southern Europe, but not neglecting the world's larger volcanoes in other 
regionB." — Harlfuri Tima. 

"A fascinating eiatnple of patient observation, sound jud^ent, and 
acute reasouing. Under Professor Judd's ekillllil treatment the volcano 
is forced not only to tell its own history, but also to solve a number of 
earth problems secmiogty disconnecleil with it ; and the story is told in 
strong, nervouB language, and with nn eamcsEness and sobdued enthu- 
sliam that are delightfully stimulating." — Botton QazeUe, 

"Professor Judd first pohita out the errors in the old definition of ■ 
volcano. The volcanic hole is very often not on the summit, but en the 
side, sometimes at the base of the mountain or bill, and it aends forth 
Bleam rather than smoke, and the supposed raging flames arc nothing 
more than the glowing light of a mass of molten material reflected from 
thosevnpor-clonds. So our old ignorance vanishes, and in tbia admirable 
work the internal structnre of volcanic mountains, the nature and prod- 
uctB of Tolcanlo action, and the distribution of the materials rejected 
flrom volcanic vents, the succession of operations taking place at voleanio 
centers, are all very ably and clearly discussed," — I'hiladetphia Timea. 

" A snccinct and e:(Celleiit treatise on a very interesting subject." — 
FhHaddpliia Forth American. 
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JELLY-FISH. STAR-FISH, AND 
SEA-URCHINS. 

Being a Research on Primiihe Nervous Systems. 



ISmo. doth, tl.Tft, 

" A praToiiDd r<iio»rch [nto the liiiri of primitive nerroiiB 
brnnn or Ibe ibleM Uoeliih InTssUitaton. Mr. Roinises s 
bUFh tail eismlned bis buuifml peta for >lx ■□mmen in 

Kllrnlind loTlniF work huborno ItsdnlUlD amonognphw 
t» Mtd ibrat )enj-tiY — - -- --* •■'- " 






fl rndlmflnurr on£Uilflnia. 
.-■wr ofll 



I they beat U 



. «ell Mtapiet .__ ^.. 

iroTklii|[ pbrilorojEkta."— JVmr Fork Journal qT Cif""' 
ijetn taiTebeed cmramed In l>M»lnteBlte>ili'nB ind eiprrlmantf, i 
nil 1> a corulensed ttatemeni of probiblTBlltW Uknovn II prcKotc 
{ [heis carloDs and heaallFnl flihsi,"— mw York Ecenhtg TAffram. 
DUMt adtitlrablB Inutlia on prIratUvs nenoiiB STRtema. The anbji 
IB roll at ori^Dal Inveatl^tiona and aiDerimenla ddod tbe auln 
iDcd a* Ifpaa of tbe loweai nerro 



' — AoMon Ibmmmlai 



"Dr. RomaTiei ll ibaTB all clear In htaetale-nnilB ; tbe gevei 
whom ho ircltaB Id UiIb TOlnme, as well as Ibo noClto^lBl. can ftnd 
'xi Baj. Tbe bighly nprviius orgBniam 



SHlUoffK 



Iwardlylo (be f—^... - 

itclllKcril ICTCBtl nation will be rocBl 
ho BBDie BctuUn/ wlUl eitlnot m 

and InslrnMlTo .tndT n( ■ !o« nrdor of anlmi 



Healed BUd beanilK^ Btrnctnro nf tbollnlo marlue animals 

and lllDBtnled Tarr oleTorlr. and In a way to Increaae IQe wonder ai 
afUie niiet."—niloatliAia OutAng BaUOln. 

"* Ht- Romanea'B lateat book dlsconrpfw ot Inj^entona pipcjimenl 
dlscoterlOB. and i^unsa Held tbat has liilhertn remHlaedan nnhnoi 
general reader"— Bof ton Salardan EeaUng Oauttf. 

"Mar be read with delight and proSI Iiy all stn^lDas pecs 
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a and nr%lnal 



Oaoree J. Romanee ban i 

1 — . . — .... „hlL ...., 

Tbeac marine animals are well known a 



and onmpnbenaiTe natnrallat. wt 
8ai-Urchina,' rully eoDflnna ~' 
coaite, and a1wa]n intareal 
national Sdentlllc Beriea) wo 

maDnaroi treat'lne the an Mi 
Btadent the natnrillot. nil jc 
fjneril reader, will Bnd Inst 
Q/mmonuitalVi. 



rereHIine by the flmnla and Di 
Dftratlnna aid the teil, and II 
IbB n>dkB, wochIp, and ahore, 
aa well aB delist in the narn 
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Origin of Cultivated Plants. 

By AIJ>HONBX: DE CANDOLLS. 
12mo. Clotb, ta.OO. 



"The eopiOQB end losrneii wort of Alpboiif 
CnlilvsIedPJante' uppoarn In a trBnelMloD na \. _. . .. 
tmHoaal Belantlflc SBrtea." Any eiLendeil review of thla 
place bere, Ibr It ia crammed nltb Inlereetlcg and cnrione 
Ding of Cbecenfurj the origin of '"' '" — """' "" 



OrlElD or 

la ^WoaM bn on' of 
-icli. At tbe begin. 

_., indrWl doBely printed paeea to enm np what 

II known or conjcctnred of tbla matter. Araon^ bis conclnalonB M. Cuidolta 
nakea tbla InleteBtlni; atatement; 'In tbe blelory of cnltivated planta I hnvo 
--••—' -- '-Bco of commnolcatiop between the peoples of [be Old "' "' — 
■ - ... by Colnmbna.' Not only ia 

ince."— A*Ki TorkBerald. 

» be accepted as tbaleatof n 



Iy la lUa b 



WoHda before 

rendable, but It is of Kreat value for refei 

"If eoneraland lastlne naefnlneaa t» 
■cblevement, It mlgbt da as no barm 
tbonaand rearo man baa not won frem nature bj dlacoTelr and cnltlTitlon a 
Rloele epeclea of food ntaple eomnarable with wbeat. rice maize, tbe potato, and 
the banana, aorae of which lavalaable conqaeste can Indeed be prored to have been 
IDBde more than rottji cenlurlea aeo. This la one of the anfigesllve facta con- 
tribnled by bolanv lo the bletoty of the birthplace and evolallnn of cIvillKation, 
and which are dif cnaaed in the IlKbt of the ripest and moat accurale inrea tlKatlon 
b* tba WBll-knowa Oenevan acienliet, Alpbonaa de Caadolle. In ibe ' Orlelii of 
dDlttTated Plant!.' Of the one hnndied and twenty to one bnndred andfortr 
thonaaod speclee In the Te^etable bln^om, man baa detected propertiea intS- 
elently precions to make It worth wbllB to CDltliale the plants on a latge scale, 
■Dd fOc nsB In teas tban throe bnndred Inataocea."— JftiB York Sun. 

"Not anotber man to tbe world conld have written Uie book. and. eanslderinff 
Imtb ile intrlniplc merits and the eminence of Ita snthor, It mnsl long remain Ihr 
foremnat aathorlty In this enrlona branch of aclenee. Of the Wl plUDtt hen 
BBDmenled. 199 are !tom tbe Old World, 4fi are American, and 3 nnknown. Of 
these rmlT IIT are of modem calllTallon. CnrianflT, bnwever. ibe United States, 
notwltbstandlna Ite extent and rerttlltT. makea onlj the pldlhl ahoning of 
gonrda and the Jetuealem artichoke."— ^fcMfoa lAUrarv WmM. 

"The volume. Chough not lars^, la evidently the reanlt of ereat atndy and 
Twearcb. Bolanl^telnallpartaof the world, tnvelcrx, herbaria, woriia on botany, 
history, archmolucy. and phi lolosy. bare been all called Dpon lo contrihnte fa 
tbe remits. The anihor inslly remarku in h!a preface that 'the knowledge of 
the orliln of cnlllraled planta la lnt«rcstlne to aErlcnllnrisl«. In botani«l», and 
STBD to hiatorlnna and pbllasopbera cnn<-en>ed with the dawnlnge of clvUIza- 
tiim.'''"—Aaanv OvlStnator and COuniri/ 0fnlleman, 

~H recorderl of the plant kingdom !a given in the foni 
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18 part."— ttectattaH 
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FALLACIES: 

A V/'ew of Logic from the Practical Side. ' 



Br AUTBED aiSaWTCE, B. A., OxoQ. 



12iuo. Cloth, tl,T(. 



This book is intended mainlj for tha seneral reader. That ia to mj, 
it requires no prcvioas tedinical training, nnd is nrittea as much as pos- 
silile team the unprofcBaionii point of view. 
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fie and algn, ths nducHii ad i^turduin 
MIy, and hu giren u> a wntt of real rait 
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nent."— IBs C/mrcAman. 
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THE ORGANS OF SPEECH, 

And their Application in the Formation of 
Articulate Sounds. 

B7 OEOBQ HBBHANN VON KETBA, 

Professor of Aaalomy nl tlio UnlviiBily of ZOrich. 

12mD, olDth ll.TS. , 

text-book Id a medical m 



"At anco plillosophlcal and ptBCIIcal, Baltabli! a 

— JVew Tort JounKd qf Cbmmerce. 

■■ Tbie volump compriBSB tba anlboi 
cat oreana. vrllh special re[er«acD to It 
glBl and Ibe trainer or the voice. It seek 

eo-urdlnated In their proper place. The mr 
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! origin of articulate ^^M 

all langnages maj tn ^H 

eaoiDgs analogous to 



" Tba author percelvsB in tUo aonnda made by at 
words, and in eapporl of this la the fact that le the legends of all nationa an 1m« 
poTtant part la playDd by wlas men v1h> undenland the lonipiacB of the brDla 
omalloB. With patient thoroujchness Profesaor Ton Meyer descrthea minatelr 

ita aim plB parts."— CineiBn " - - - 

"It Ib BDrprlsing (0 note what dllTe 
Ine, can he produced by yolitiun in tl 
Hartjorit Dailg TIma. 
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nelliod nniJ Incldlly of ftaLcmei 
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eaderfd more apparent i 



"Thp author's plani 



" A treatise of remarkable IntereBt."— floiton Tranicrlpt, 
•' Oneht tn be welcomed for the varied, new, and original fntecpretattona con- 
ned In Che book."— fforrisfturif Ttkeraph. 

New York ; D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, * Boud Street 



MAN BEFORE M ETA LS| 

Br N. JOI.T, 

Pro(ea*ur «t ibu Scicoce F»eultj of Toulouse. 
Vltb lU Ulutntian*. .... 18mo, olotb, tl.TS. 



IcAna: II. Ti>e WorkorBoDClieidcPetUiei: III, The Buoe Otdi ; I' 
■eaOlnBiM uid tbe Kitchen Mlddeni; V. Tb« Liike DweltlD«and II 



CO.VTKyJV.—P^mr I. Thi Ahttqditt or tbe ndUH Run : T. Tbr Pre- 

hlf-lorte A« _.._.._.. _. _ „ 

■ma IMtV 

NdfwIiI: VI. Bono P , . , _ 

ibe^niur Bpocb-. IX. The Gruai AjitlqnllT or Man. Purr n. Pbimitivi 
CiiiuitTiox: L Donwiiic Life ; II. Inilii»iry ; |!L AdHcnlinre ; IV. Nsvfes- 
lionuiilVuinmerus: V. The Fine Ann; VI. taii£iu(a tod WriUng; TIL Be- 
llgloD ; VUL Tba Fannk of <tiutcniuj Man. 

~ The dbcaHloD of man'a orliilii and early hltlon. by Prorefeor De Qnatre- 
IkjcBii bnood ODB at the moat 091(01 TDlnmea In ths 'iDlDniational SgIsdiTiIc Sa- 
id Um aanw caUaeEtoD la now fnnher enrlcb«>l bj apopnlar tnaliae on 
■-«* b* N. N. Joh, PruranKir In the DnlrenitT oT TonlotiBe. Tbe title 

k, 'dlnbetbnllatala.'lBdlcateathellmKatloiironheirrlleT'atbeiae. 

Bli objact i* tobrioB tooeUier Iha munarooa prooEi, oolleeted hy niDdeni reBennh, 
at the KT«al age of ihabBmin race, and to ibow oawhat mao waa. In recpcctof 
enalunu, liulgatriaa, and voni or nligliiii* Ideaa, bofore the nae o[ metala ww 
knowa to him."— ^ni roi* Sim. 

•• Profeaaor Joly'a ■ Man before Mclali ' la a (food elemoniaij hand book on 
prlmlltre nanUDltr. The aaibnr giica mmewbat )□ detail the laiioiia proolk 
with regard to the anflqiiltj nf man. ladadine chaplera on preblaEuHc man In 
America, and man oF Uie TcrdaiT epach. ThenecoDd psnof the book deals wilh 

ErtmlUveolTflUatlon. wilta chaplfinon the development of domeallc Hie, tndna. 
f. tgrtctitan, D«Tl^llon and coRimerce, the Sne atta, langnace and wrItiDK. 
and riul^oaa Ideal. Prohnaor Joly plctnrea man dnrlnv the Qnatemarj a^aa 
"-'ne lnaiTa(,BabalellD<: lareelT on raw fleeh.althaasb wehadlone been known. 
1^ with atone hunllng tmplemcnta. and clolhed^n akin* whi^ were aewed 
Sana of ilielHine needle. The IndlcailoDaof canntbatlam and l<n- 
ProfeiiioT Joly reinrda aa 'uTerwhelmlDK.' But In epItB of thias 

laeDtlal points.' 'He wu mnn Id all mates of Ibe word— snalumiallT. ludl- 
luctaally. and morally.' "—tioilon DaUg BnaUng TrmtLtr. 

" An interealinK. not to ttj OtecinXini;, •olume."— JVi^w ri>rt ChvTtAtium. 

■• H. Jolj'a hoi.k BDma op the dlacoTorii'B of modem acienre bcarlne on Ihe 
primeval hitioty of man. on the anilonitj of the hnmaii racH, and on the elrcani- 
tianoea atlendluiF it* alow and cRrlial aaeent to the mnden IbveI of ciTlllaatlou. 
It alio preaenia with brevity bat lbaronetane-> tbe Generally acrepled tbenries 
relating to tbe bablla and eavlmnment of primllive man. lu nrernliieae and !■■- 
tHre*t are mneh liicreaaed hy nnmerons and excellent lllnstnilloua."— J»«[t<J.i- 
jMa North Amtriean. 

•• Till* i* a hook worlb ownln;."-Wrw Tori ChrliUait Adteca/t. 

tnnt dlBOOTBrlea ofcomparatlie'l/reccnt^date glve'^t''«pecia'l inler^el lo Ame^n 
Bcholani. who have iiiadu ao many of them."— ^no Haren Daily Pallaiiiam. 

" Profe-sorJolrdnen not etoD attempt loEne** at the aire of prehletorlc man. 
Many limei ten ibonaand yaara la probably as near aa reasonable lonleciore can 
come to tt. The ehaptert nre on Rsneial notion? of tlie ■Irantnie of lbs earth, 
(be ipllntnred mek* of Abbeville, the bonfrcavea, Iht Danleh peat-moaaeH. Ibo 
lake-dwell Inga of SultierUnd, varloai modes of aepullare. prehi'lorte man in 
America, man of the Tertiary epoch, tha ersst antiqpUy of man. the oriiilDol ilie 
rite of Bre. the making of itone implementa, primitive acrlcollnro, navlEallrii. 
aru ol dealcrn in cavei, Die orlElD of rpeoch. rellf^onn Ideax of primitive mai , 
and Ibo portrait of IJiuiii'mBry man."— (.VneinnfUt tantmerdal-Oaatlt. 

Sew York: D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, ii 6 Bond SlreW. 
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